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INTRODUCTION. 



history and the future prospects of 
h Navy might be almost taken to ex- 
present state and the future condition 
' nd herself, so greatly have her rank 
ttions and her part in the world's great 
-nay, even her internal prosperity and 
peace, been decided by her naval 
y. People may object to the term 
supremacy" as being too ambitious, or even 
offensive ; but it is owing to the very fact of such 
maritime supremacy, or preponderance, call it 
what you will, that Great Britain is what she is ; 
nor is it possible to dissociate her position in 
the world from her naval superiority. If the 
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2 INTRODUCTION'. 

Colonial empire of Great Britain, daily growing 
in population, wealth, and importance, and by 

many times exceeding the mother country in 
extent, owns allegiance to our Queen, our mari- 
time preponderance won and still retains those 
colonies. If the various countries of Hindostan, 
stretching from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 
now display the banners of England instead of 
the tricolor, it is due to our naval supremacy. 
If from the farthest East to the remotest West, 
if from the icy shades of Hudson's Bay to the 
desolate Falkland Islands, the arms, the arts, 
the commerce, the civilisation, and above all the 
religion of England, have been carried to bar- 
barous countries, it was the established superiority 
of our fleets which enabled us to follow the path 
which Providence seems to have marked out for 
us. That suj^jeriority appears to be so much the 
keystone of our national policy, that whenever 
.we lose sight of it for a time even in peace, there 
is invariably some partial disturbance of the 
general balance of power, some encroachment on 
our rights, some " fantastic tricks" of a would-be 
naval rival. 

But it is no national vanity to say, that in 
our own hands such supremacy is neither an 
aggressive nor disturbing power. England has 
no warlike aspirations, no ambition to appear 
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"what she 18 not, no puerile vanity about being 
" The Great Nation." Peace, but peace under 
the iegis of her maritime supremacy, is all that 
she wants to fulfil the great, the glorious, aud 
beneficent mission which seems to devolve upon 
the " prevailing Anglo-Saxon race " — upon that 
race which, the United States included — and 
why should we disclaim alliance vnth our first- 
bom? — already counts one-fourth of the human 
race among its fellow-subjects, and appears des- 
tined, after re-peopling the New World, to spread 
the English language over every island of the 
ocean. Yes ! we should not look with jealousy 
upon the inevitable progress of our trans-Atlantic 
brethren, who must and will some day prevail 
over degenerate Spaniards as surely as the fore- 
fathers of those Spaniards prevailed over the 
helpless aborigines. In the practical energy of 
the Anglo-American citizens we trace the cha- 
racteristics of our adventurous forefathers who 
on the same shores bearded the Spaniard in hia 
day of pride. Possibly the unscrupulousness as 
well as daring of these early adventurers may 
reappear among our American kinsmen : we do 
not justify their aggressions, yet we must not 
too severely condemn the faults which, until 
lately, were our own ; and few will deny that the 
cause of civilisation would gain by the substitu- 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 

tiori of Anglo-Saxon energy for the hopeless 
imbeciUty of Mexican, Peruvian, or Chilian go- 
vernments. 

If the people of the United States have not 
justice on their side in their present quarrel, v-e 
may yet be proud to recognize in their measures 
for carrying on the war the humanity and for- 
bearance of our common stock. It is that 
humanity, and a practical business-like view of 
the end and object of territorial acquisition which 
point out the United States as our natural allies 
and colleagues in the great work of spreading 
civilisation. In the track of either nation, where- 
ever they advance their standards, there follow 
the arts of peace and the blessings of commerce. 
The din of war has scarce ceased, the smoke of 
the last gun has scarce cleared away, ere the 
ploughshare is in the ground, the builder is at 
his peacefid labours, the harbours and rivers 
swarm ivitli shipping, and the \'ictory of the 
sword becomes the conquest of civilisation. Is 
it then unreasonable to suppose that to a race 
so qualified for the task by nature — so impelled 
towards it by national genius — so richly supplied 
with the requisite material means, Providence 
may have assigned the duty of spreading civilisa- 
tion all over the globe ? Our teeming shores, 
hke overstocked bee-hives, already seek to shake 
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off the superfluous swarms, while far mort- fertile 
lands, surely not intended to be the pL-rpetuul 
abode of the wild beast and the savage, ivoo the 
labour which at home can find no pi-ofitnble em- 
ployment. Each coming year will increase this 
want: and though a bad colonial svatcin has 
heretofore checked this national tendency to 
emigration, we may hope that a wiser policy will 
give it fresh life and vigour. Recent legislation 
has already decreased the great expences which 
restricted emigration ; and whenever the di- 
minished cost of steam navigation shall make it 
available for emigrants, it will be a giant stride in 
the same direction. When we consider also the 
rapidly increasing ratio in which the po]Hihition 
of a young country advances (our two million 
colonists in America became a mighty nation in 
fifty years), it is not too much to suppose that 
within the present century the Anglo-Saxon race 
will exceed one hundred million souls! 

It would be a glorious vision that should 
embrace the dominions and the destinies of this 
great and energetic people ; the one branch 
covering the American continent, the other 
bound to no clime, confined to no country, but 
bringing the many fair regions now wasted on 
the savage into the pale of British eivlllsation, 
and planting on a thousand Isles and on a 
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thousand shores the banners, the language, the 
laws, the freedom, and the worship of their fore- 
fathers. It has often been said, that throughout 
the twenty-four hours, the sun rising upon some 
British possession, is greeted by the martial airs 
of our daylight " reveiUez." It will be a nobler 
boast when we can say that on each hour of the 
twenty- four, British subjects counted by the 
tens of millions are awaking up to the blessings 
of Christianity and civilisation in lands that were 
lately the foul abodes of inhuman superstitiona 
and degrading barbarism. 

Such a destiny, we may believe, awaits our 
sons, or our son's sons, if England preserves her 
maritime supremacy; but if to her o\vn ruin 
and the misfortune of the world that supremacy 
be ever lost, another sort of colonisation, another 
civilising process, awaits mankind. We have 
seen the measures by which France has lately 
undertaken the task of colonisation ; and for the 
sake of humanity we must rejoice that the sys- 
tem which has all but depopulated miserable 
Algeria, and with still less excuse has turned 
the once happy Tahiti into a little Aceldama, 
has been confined within those limits. When 
we consider that with incomparably smaller 
military means, and in far less time than it has 
taken France to effect the ruin of those two 
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acquisitions, England has lately established her 
peaceful rule over countries far larger, and 
populations more numerous, wnrlike, and better 
armed, we cannot doubt which nation is best 
qualified for the task of colonisation, nor in 
whose hands it is for the interest of mankind 
it should be left. With England military occu- 
pation may be the first step in colonisation, but 
we trust to other more enlightened and gentle 
means for securing our power. With France, 
on the other hand, as military occupation is the 
means, so also is it the end and object of terri- 
torial acquisition : it is garrisons, strong military 
points, and naval ports, not tlu'iving colonies, 
she seeks ; and hence while the continual parade 
of military dominion (and the Ucence of a sol- 
diery) drives the natives intj^ rebellion, it stamps 
the miscalled colony with an aggressive and war- 
like character, which justly excites the jealousy 
of other countries. In truth, the recent acqui- 
sitions of France are oi' an aggressive kind : they 
have prospectively been admitted to be so, espe- 
cially those about the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
this fact, with many other still stronger symptoms 
of unfriendly designs, warns us to look to our 
defences, and to watch these outposts so un- 
ceremoniously established in the neighbourhood, 
and to the risk, of our colonies. 
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Nor is it in her distant depenclencies alone, nor 
in her remote futurity that England would feel 
the shock, if by any means, or for ever so short 
a time, she lost her maritime supremacy. The 
very seas which once interposed a dangerous, 
uncertain, and to England invaluable barrier 
against the foe, now form the most certain, 
easy, and economical of all military roads. The 
variable winds and treacherous currents which 
Napoleon used to complain were always repre- 
sented to him as fatal obstacles to his naval 
combinations, have lost their value since steam 
Las bridged over the narrow space which divides 
but does not separate us from France. An equal 
space of land would delay an army longer, and 
be in some respects a better frontier than a 
narrow sea which, in these days of steam, just 
serves to mask an enemy's movements, and pre- 
vent intelligence, but does not obstruct his 
approach. It is on nothing, therefore, but a con- 
stant superiority at sea, that England can rely 
for security against a ^varlike neighbour, armed 
^^ " cap-&.-pie," with a million of trained soldiers 
^B at command, and animated by no kindly spirit 
^B towards this country. 

^H To examine the question of this indispensable 

^M superiority which must henceforth rest on very 
^^ different grounds from what it has done hitherto. 
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and if possible to call attention to n subject so 
deeply interesting to the country, is tlif writt-r'B 
object. It ia atriinge tliut a matter so vitally im- 
portant to England should not attract one luinflred 
members to the House of Commons fur the dis- 
cussion of the navy estimates, wliile Franw Mith 
much less at stake devotes far more time to such 
debates. The cause of this apathy is ii>i doubt 
a confidence more implicit than correctly informed 
as to our available defensive means, and a feeling 
that naval matters should be left to naval meii, 
on the principle 

" Bella geranl illi quels bella gerenda." 

But unfortunately the question of giving to our 
naval force the organisation which is known, 
felt, and acknowledged to be necessary to our 
safety, does not rest with the Admiraltj', or \\*e 
should not at this moment be without any re- 
serve of seamen, while France has several thou- 
sand. It is a question on which the governnient 
at large decides upon "financial and politieal, as 
well aa strictly professional conslderatiuns ; aud 
to no national question of equal magnitude does 
a government necessarily bring so little praeticiil 
experience. No statesman, no man living, in- 
deed, can more than conjecture what will bo 
the character, what the results of the next naval 
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war ; and those who coolly dismiss the matter as 
being out of their province and the exclusive 
business of the government, might with equal 
reason disclmm any interest in domestic or foreign 
politics, trade or finance. Upon the latter sub- 
jects we know that the men called to office in 
England must have had experience ; but this 
country, so fertile in distinguished statesmen, 
never produced but one war minister (the im- 
mortal Chatham) ; nor were his measures adopted 
until forced upon us by disgraceful defeats. 

Our best security then against danger, the 
extent of which we cannot estimate, will be found 
in the timely adoption of such precautions as 
nothing but popular support founded upon a 
strong conviction of their necessity would enable 
a British government to carry, and if it should 
be our good fortune to aid in winning such 
support, our labours wiU not have been in vain. 
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CHAPTER I. 

STRONG COKFIBMATION WHICH THE WRITER'S VIEWS HAVt 
HECENTLT RECEIVED, — THE PRESESI TIME A MEW ERA IS 
KAVAL AFFAIRS. — THE flRCUMaXANCES WHICH UAKK IT 
SO. — SECESSITY or ADAPTINQ OCR NAVAI. OIUiASISATlOV 
TO THE CHANGE. 

When the writer, in the first edition of this book, 
asserted that the present unavailable state of 
our naval reaoui'ces had twice comprouused the 
safety of England under circumstances of very 
possible recurrence, and when he supported that 
opinion by facts not doubtful, and arguments of 
some weight, his assertion was still felt to be 
merely that of an individual. Nevertheless, the 
importance of the subject itself, and the con- 
viction that the author wrote neither in ig- 
norance nor bad faith, attracted the attention of 
the public press, the naval profession, and even of 
the Admiralty, to the " Past and Future of the 
British Navy. " Nearly all the dady and most 
of the weekly papers noticed the book in terms 
more or less flattering, and a high naval authority 
expressed his approval in the House of Com- 
mons.* Still there was an unwillingness to 
• Sir Charles Napier. 
B 6 
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believe that which, if true, would imply serious 
national remissness, and demand very ex- 
tensive changes in our naval system. It was 
far easier to believe that an individual was in 
error, and that, although we could not exactly 
see by what means, still, in case of emergency, 
unseen resources would present themselves. Be- 
sides, it was far more agreeable to our national 
pride, to believe in the continued invincibility 
of our wooden walls. 

But the writer's views have since received 
such indisputable confirmation, that their cor- 
rectness no longer rests upon his ovm authority. 
It is not nowthe assertion of an individual that the 
floating bulwarks, in which we placed our confi- 
dence, would have been found unprepared, and, 
therefore, unequal, to any sudden emergency in 
1840, in 1844, and, alaa! in 1846. It is the o^c/a^ 
adinission of government. Let those wh'o doubt 
this refer to the pages of Hansard, for the dis- 
cussion of the naval estimates In July 1846, and 
there read the clear and manly speech of the 
present Secretary to the Admiralty. Mr. Ward, 
after a full and clear exposition of the navy esti- 
mates, thus addressed the House. " He did not 
believe that any reduction of these estimates 
was probable or possible, so long as the naval 
establishments of other countries remained on 
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the footing on which they were at present placed. 
He thought it both unfit Asn unsafe, he be- 
lieved IT WOULD BE DISHONOURABLE, FOR ENGLAND 
AGAIN TO EON THE RISKS TO WHICH SUE WAS TWICE 
EXPOSED DURING THE LAST FIVE TEARS, FROM AN UN- 
WILLINGNESS TO INCREASE HER NAVAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS." He then proceeds to point out that, 
though the actual resources of the countrj' arc 
unimpaired, they arc not ai'ailalle for such emer- 
gencies even as under a friendly government in 
France, and during the "entente cordiale," have 
recently occurred, and may occur again. " We 
have distinct evidence," says the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, " that, from a natural unwillingness 
to create alarm, these means had not been con- 
centrated, they were not available on the instant 
in the event of any sudden attack, and the coun- 
try had been left vulnerable on some important 
points. " Explicit as this language is, and, there- 
fore, unusual in the mouths of official men, it ac- 
quires double importance, when taken in con- 
nection with the circumstances alluded to. The 
time meant, when " the country was left vulne- 
rable on some important points," was in 1844, 
when we now know, from official documents, that 
the question of peace or war depended on whether 
Lord Aberdeen maintained or abandoned the 
moderate yet dignified determination he had 
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taken. He had (as we may see in the published 

despatches on the Tahiti affairs) informed the 
Count de Jarnac of his intention to send back to 
Tahiti, in a line of battle ship, the British subject 
who had been so illegally and insolently expelled 
from thence, * This resolution, every way worthy 

• Though the Tahiti husioess is past, and no one wishes 
to revive its disgraceful memory, yet as illustrative of the 
alights a country must submit to if unprepared, it is here 
referred to. A French officer, without instructions from his 
government (so at least that government alledges), seizes on 
an island, which, though not claimed by England, was dis- 
covered by her, converted to Christianity, civilized, and 
chiefly occupied by Englishmen. The sovereignty of the 
island had been freely offered to England and refused by 
her, but the refusal was accompanied (one blushes to write 
it) by a promise of protection. Perfectly overlooking all 
these circumstances, the French officer, viewing the numerous 
English subjects settled in the island aa Arabs, begins his 
rule by an Algerine proclamation, threatening death to all 
who disobey his orders. The natives (like all other people 
who ever felt the scourge of French invasion, whether 
Kusaians or Italians, Germans or Arabs) rush to arras, and 
the French officer, like his countrymen in general, can dis- 
cover no reason for this rebellion, but British intrigue. He, 
accordingly, throws a British missionary and consul into 
prison, and there threatens to put him to death in revenge 
for any Frenchman who might be slain. Being, however, 
persuaded not to commit this crime, he sends the English 
missionary out of the island. Now, if we admit, even that 
the missionary, Mr. Pritchard, did excite the natives against 
the French, it is no justification of the outrage upon a British 
subject, since the act of the French officer, in taking pos- 
aession of the island, was disavowed by iiis own government. 
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of England, and which would certainly have been 
adopted by France or America under similar cir- 
cumstances, was met by a plain intimation that 
it would lead to war. Yes 1 the only choice of- 
fered was immediate war, a war which would 
have found us unprepared by land and by sea, and 
which might have exposed us to the most humili- 
ating consequences, or else the abandonment of 
our rights. A compromise, more ingenious than 
honourable — one in which the national honour 
was conveniently lost sight of, while a pecuniary 
compensation to the individual was substituted 
for the satisfaction due to the flag, helped us 
lamely out of the difficulty. 

Let it not be thought, then, that the writer has 
imagined or invented a danger, for we have fresh 
before us the historical facts and the official com- 
mentary. 

If history be " philosophy teaching by ex- 
amples," let not England forget 1844 and its 



and, coDsequently, was illegaL The natural and cuetomary 

reparation would, therefore, have been that wliich Lord 
Aberdeen first resolved on, viz., the restoration of our consul 
and fellow subject to the island, from whence he had been so 
insultingly expelled. NotUing else would have retrieved our 
character in the South Seas, nor can any diplomotic subtlety 
eet aside thia common sense view of the case. If we receded 
from this just demand, it was our weakness, not oor aenae of 
justice, which consented. 
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useful warning. Insult and nTong came upon 
us unprovoked and unforeseen — they came upon 
U3, too, from that government with whom we 
had a " cordial understanding," yet they left us 
no choice but submission to wrong, or throwing 
down the gauntlet before we were prepared to 
draw the sword. Nations, like individuals, can- 
not always corapronaise their quarrels, and we 
have drawn too frequently upon our moderation 
in the past to gf't much credit for its exercise 
in the future. But why did we find ourselves 
in 80 dishonourable a position, that, instead of 
being able to avenge a wrong, "there Is distinct 
evidence"* of our inability to have even defended 
ourselves ? Why is it a matter of official 
avowal, and, we may add, of personal and painful 
recollection, that in 1844 we were unable to 
collect a few hundred seamen to make a show of 
preparation ? Was the treasury exhausted, or 
the parliament niggardly ? had our ships gone to 
decay, or had commerce left our shores ? None 
of these things had happened ; but we had no 
home force in commission, because it bad been 
vainly sacrificed to the " entente cordiale," and 
we had no means of suddenly creating a force, 
because we obstinately adhere to our antiquated 
and inefficient system of raising seamen. That 
• See Mr, Ward's Bpeecli already quoted, p. 13, 
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sucb a system still iiinintftins its grouml in thd 
navy can only be attributed to the degree in 
which that service is removed from public ob- 
servation, and to the success which, though 
under different circumstances, attended our 
arms. But, though we may remain blind to 
the inconveniences of a system (we mean impress- 
ment) wliich can only begin to operate after 
war has become inevitable, fc-eigners are not 
equally blind to the advantage our want of fore- 
sight gives them. Let us, to use an illustration 
generally intelligible to landsmen, supj>ose that 
England were a continental country, and that 
for raising an army in case of emergency she 
still trusted to impressment, or to the old feudal 
levies, it is evident that in the first place she 
could not take the field so soon as another 
country, having, like France or Prussia, a com- 
plete military organisation ; and that in the next 
place her motley hordes of peasants or work- 
men would be no match for trained soldiers. 
Now the case is not really different with a fleet, 
for the sailors, considered as combatatits, not as 
mere nian?iers, are as highly trained — nay, 
far more highly trained, than soldiers. A sailor 
in the present day to be efficient in battle must 
be a highly trained artilleryman, and, until 
he has been fully instructed in the service of 
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heavy ordnance, he is no more a naval gunner 
than a peasant who rides is a horse artillery- 
man. By confounding the nautical with the 
military duties of a sailor, people imagine that 
for a man-of-war one seaman is as good as 
another, as if there were any natural connection 
between a blue jacket and naval ordnance. True 
it js that the gunner afloat must be a sailor — so 
far, at least, as to be able to keep his legs at sea ; 
but it does not follow that the sailor must be a 
gunner ; and it is only from a mistaken reference 
to a period before naval gunnery became an art 
that we lose sight of this distinction. Certainly 
80 long as other countries have no larger force in 
commission, and no greater number of trained 
seamen available than ourselves, we meet on 
equal terms; or rather, the immense unorganised 
resources we can draw upon give us the advan- 
tage. But let us not shut our eyes to the fact that 
this is a new era in naval affairs, an era in which 
science and organisation will count for more than 
numbers, and wherein we must not look solely to 
the PAST for our guide. As well might we expect 
that the sturdy bowmen who fought at Crecy and 
Poictiers, or the mail-clad knights who com- 
manded them, should cope with modern soldiers, 
as that the dregs of our seaports suddenly 
gathered together by impressment should meet 
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trained seamen-gunners on equal terras. And it 
is the trained seamen -gunners of France that we 
must expect to meet next war, and that perhaps 
■vrithin twenty-four hours of its declaration ; for 
to such an end has she made her arrangements, 
and ■with such view has she wisely limited her 
fleet to the number of ships she can immediately 
and eJH-cientl^ man. 

In calling this a new era in naval affairs there 
is no exaggeration, for modern science has not 
only created new elements of warfare, but it has 
changed the very basis on which future suc- 
cesses at sea most depend. Not by the intro- 
duction of steam alone, though steam will 
incalculably accelerate the operations and mien- 
sify the results of naval warfare ; nor yet by the 
introduction of horizontal shell firing and heavier 
ordnance which will add immensely to the loss 
of ships and men, but in a far greater degree by 
reducing gunnery to an art, and substituting 
trained skill in the use of artillery for a clumsy, 
hap-hazard waste of fire. This is a point which 
cannot be too much insisted on, as it marks the 
distinction between former wars and those which 
we must look for henceforward. 

When the art of aiming guns at sea with the 
same precision as on land was unknown, and the 
necessary mechanical means even were wanting 
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for the purpose, a sailor was considered almoal 
sufficiently instructed when he could load a gun ; 
seamanship was at that time every thing, gun- 
nery, or the proper use of artillery, a secondary 
consideration. 

But in the present day, though seamanship, oi 
rather the habit of a sea life, is the indispensable 
groundwork of efficiency at sea — for until a man 
can keep hia balance and has his senses about 
him, he is useless every where— yet it is but the 
groundwork of the seaman's military education. 

Seamanship does not make a man an artillery- 
man, nor teach the use of the sword or musket, 
and we may without improbability suppose a sea- 
fight in which the mere nautical skill of the best 
untrained crew would be unavailing against a 
crew of landsmen well exercised at their guns. 
Indeed, ■\rithout having recourse to supposition, 
we might cite several engagements of late years, 
wherein the sailors acted only as artillerymen, 
and wherein nautical skill was never called into 
action. Sucli was Navarino, where the com- 
batants lying motionless at anchor in the harbour, 
plied their guns as if in battery on shore. * Such 



* It is not meant here to deny that credituble acts ol 
BeamanHhip inny have occurred tin these occasions, such as 
towing otf fire-shipg, ftc., 8tc., hut only to assert IhaX, gunnery, 
and not seamansUiji, gaineil the day. 
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was Acre ; such the Chinese aftairs (excluding la 
each case the skill shown in taking up a position) : 
such, in a still stronger sense, was the brilliant 
French achievement at San Juan de Ulua in 
1838, where a strong fortress was dismantled, 
and the batteries reduced to ruins by the fire of 
three frigates, two bombs, and two war-steamer3 
at a very long range. These were all eminently 
artillery battles, wliich might have been fought 
by land artillerymen, but could not have been 
fought by untrained seamen. Now steam will 
increase the frequency and probability of such 
battles, by giving means of locomotion to a 
whole fleet independent of wind or sails, and 
therefore of seamanship. 

Let us conceive a British and a French fleet 
issuing simulfaneously from Spithead and Cher- 
bourg* on a calm summer morningj each fleet in 



* That stupendous work of art, the artificial liarbour o£ 
Cherbourg, has, like all other prepamlione for war with 
England, made immenae progress during the " entente cor- 
diale," and now forms the Lest military port in the Channel, 
being situated on the most projecting point of land. By 
giving to France a first-rate harbour, only half as far from 
England as Ihe nearest she possessed last war, the construction 
of Cherbourg has, for naval and niilitary puri)oses, brought 
our neighbours twice as near to us. Our Channel Islands 
and three fourths of our commerce, will be much endangereii 
by it, and indeed the former will bo scm-ce tenable in I'utur^-. 
What in the meau liuie lias become of our proposed hui'bours 
of refuse ? 
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tow of Steamers, and mutually seeking each other. 
It will be seen that less than seven hours towing 
at the moderate rate of six miles an hour will 
bring the two fleets together, and between ships 
thus towed by steamers, and thus becoming mere 
floating batteries, it will be a contest which good 
gunnery, and not seamanship, must decide. To 
say that any men, unaccustomed to the use of 
lieavy ordnance, whether merchant sailors, 
ploughmen, or tailors, would be useless in such 
a contest, might seem superfluous, but for the 
fact that it is to such men England would have to 
entrust her fate under her present system. 

Yet a single glance at the heavy and well- 
appointed tiers of a line-of-battle-ship guns will 
satisfy any one that they are no toys to be placed 
in the hands of novices. See what formidable 
batteries of the heaviest ordnance are there ; not 
a gun under a 32 pounder: and many 68 
pounder shell-guns ! How perfect in all their 
appointments ! How simple, yet how scientific, 
those tangent sights by which a distant object is 
struck with such wonderful precision ! How 
excellent the arrangement of all the stores ! How 
immoveable do tliose ponderous guns secured in 
their manifold tackles appear, and yet how rapidly 
are they disengaged and manoeuvred by skilful 
hands ! In one instant that maze of rope is unra- 
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veiled, tlie fast bound guns arc free, nnd n8 though 
the long black tiers had suddenly become instinct 
with life, they fly rapidly inwards and outwards, 
to the right and to the left, under the united 
efforts of the well-trained crews. It is a striking 
sigiit to see the decks of a well discipUncd man- 
of-war when " at quarters," her seven or eight 
hundred men standing silent and motionless at 
their guns awaiting the word of command. 

Not a sound is heard until the fiill clear voice 
of the officer rings along the decks, and then at 
the same instant every back ia bent, every sinew 
is strained, the tackles rattle through their blocks, 
the handspikes creak, the decks groan, the giant 
frame of the ship trembles, as about two hundred 
tons of metal, and near a thousand men, are in 
simultaneous motion : each gun's crew strives 
emulously against the next, as though life and 
death were In the effort. For a few moments 
all appears to the unpractised eye a confused 
struggle, and then a motionless silence ensues. 
Every gun now points to the same object, each 
captain of a gun stands, trigger-line in hand, and 
eye fixed upon the sight. The discharge of that 
broadside would open a breach in the strongest 
ship through which a river might enter ! 

Here we see the value of organisation and the 
results of that practical skill without which the 
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best appointed armaments are, like good tools in 
the hands of incapable workmen, thrown away. 
Formidable as these batteries are-^and no such 
ordnance ever accompanied an army, or thun- 
dered against an inland town — they would be 
contemptible in unskilful hands. Yet to whom 
have we to entrust these destroying weapons 
to-morrow if we commission ten or twenty sail of 
the line ? At best to raw merchant sailors 
pressed out of coasters and colliers ; to men who 
never saw a gun before ; to men who will blow 
off their own arms in loading, break their own 
or their neighbours' legs in firing, and point, if 
they do point at all, as a school-boy does his new 
single-barrel, when he aims at a rabbit and shoots 
a beater ! 

If the guns of a first rate man-of-war were dis- 
embarked for land service, no sane man would 
think of entrusting them to other hands than 
those of trained artillerymen. Now it is easier 
to manage ordnance properly on shore than afloat, 
just as it is easier to shoot a bird sitting than a 
bird flying, so that there is an inconsistency 
in leaving the future supply of naval gunners 
to chance- 
It is not enough to say that we did very well 
formerly with crews raised by impressment when 
war broke out. In the first place it may be 
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denied that we did well, compared to what we 
might have done under better arrangements. 
Our inability to collect a force in the Channel 
(after providing for the safety of convoys and 
colonies) last war might have cost us dear, bad 
not France been in too distracted a state to 
profit by the fleet she had assembled in Quiberon 
Bay. Nor can the system which sowed the 
seeds of those mutinies, more perilous to England 
than any other event in her history, be considered 
very satisfactory. But even admitting that im- 
pressment worked well formerly, it did so (as has 
already been observed) when gunnery had not 
been brought to its present perfection, and also 
at a time when recent wars had trained up at 
least half our seamen in the Royal Navy. Ten 
years had not elapsed in 1793 since the previous 
war had employed 120,000 man-of-war's men, 
and of that number it is probable that two thirds 
were still serviceable. In 1847, after thirty-two 
years of peace, we should not find a single seaman 
in the merchant service who had served in the 
navy last war. The case is, therefore, perfectly 
different ; and it would be just as reasonable to 
expect that a fine regiment of cavalry, or a highly 
trained battalion of riflemen, could be formed out 
of ploughmen in a day, as that the raw merchant 
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sailors whom we press one day should be efficient 
man-of-war's men the next. 

In excuse for not maturing in peace the means 
of efficiently manning the navy in war, it has 
been at times gratuitously assumed that other 
countries may be equally negligent, and would, 
therefore, have no advantage over us. This as- 
sumption as regards France is unfortunately 
quite untrue, for her navy is recruited by as 
highly organised and efficient a system as her 
army. She would no more trust to the clumsy 
device of impressment for manning the one than 
the other, but places the obligation to serve in both 
upon the same political ground and under the same 
regulations. In France the maritime districts 
and commercial marine are really the nursery 
aud school of her navy. In England, also, we 
talk of the merchant service as a nursery of 
seamen for the service of the state, but it is so 
only in the same sense in which the French fleet 
might be called an auxiliary branch of our own. 
Both our own seamen, and the ships of France will 
become available to us through the same means, 
i. e. when we can take them by force, and not 
before. It is clear, therefore, that the only ar- 
guments brought forward in favour of neglecting 
the proper organisation of our resources are 
without force ; whilst the highest considerations 
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of national honour and security impcrntivoly 
demand a reform of our system. That sucli a re- 
form will take place some day (for is not the press- 
gang an anachronism in the 19th century?) is 
certain; and, whether forced upon us by defeat, 
or adopted by timely foresight, we shall theu 
wonder how a measure so obviously necessarj' 
was for thirty years neglected. 

In asserting the absolute necessity of preparing 
beforehand the means of manning the navy in 
case of war, it is not meant to deny that we have 
made great progress in other respects. We do 
not underrate the vast additions to the national 
resources, nor the improvements in various de- 
partments of the navy which have taken place of 
late years, and which must have taken pUce to 
maintain our relative position in a time of general 
progress. 

But with the fullest confidence in our unim- 
paired naval resources, with a conviction that, 
humanly speaking, successes as brilliant as the 
past are in our power, we dread the application of 
an old system to entirely new circumstances. We 
believe the time is gone by when seven or eight 
hundred men scraped together in any way, and 
put into a ship of war, can be trusted to fight 
our battles. Against the Americans, who, though 

2 
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our equals in seamanship, follow our own system, 
it Tnay answer, — though it is throwing away all 
the chances derivable from a state of organised 
preparation : but against our next-door neigh- 
bours it might be attended with serious conse- 
quences. 

In mentioning France, here and elsewhere, we 
do so, first, because we cannot speak of our Navy 
irrespectively of an opponent (abstractly it is 
neither strong nor weak, adequate nor inade- 
quate) ; and, secondly, because France, unlike 
England or the United States, maintains in peace 
an organisation of her x-esources, which would 
enable her to take the field (or the sea) almost at 
a day's notice. 

Those who have hitherto doubted the extent 
of naval preparations in France, wiU scarce" con- 
tinue to do so after the late vote of 4,000,000/. 
sterling, in addition to the ordinary estimates of 
about five millions, and a former " supplemental 
credit" of one and a half.* Nor is the significance 

■ The vote here referred to (after discuBBion) stands 
thuB : — 

Hulls - . . . 38,574,000 francs. 

Equipment and rigging - - 11,120,000 

Ordnance - - - - 9,600,000 

Steam-engines - - - 12,000,000 

StorcB .... 33,500,000 



Total - - 134,794,000 
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of tbis extraordinary expenditure at all diminished 
by the fact of its origin. The new and formidable 
organisation of the French navy was devised, wf 
are told, by a " central commission," presided over 
by the Prince de Joinville. It is, in fact, only 
the realisation of certain suggestions contained 
in His Royal Highness's pamphlet, well-known 
for its hostile spirit to this country ; though a 
proper regard for appearances has interposed 
some delay between the suggestions and their 
adoption. 

The paternity of the sixty-six heavy frigates, 
and the thirty first-class war steamers, will not 
seem doubtful to those who remember the "Note 
sur I'Etat des Forces Navales de la France," in 
1844. 

But though the creation of this force is both 
intended, and we may add well calculated, to 
lessen the superiority which our numerous line- 
of-battle ships give us, we have no right to com- 
plain of it. With better reason, perhaps, we 
might complwn of the seizure of military points 
by France*, in the direct track of our principal 

Of tiuB Hum 42,030,000 francs is an annutd credit of 
6,000,000 franca for seven jrears, TOted laBt session over and 
above the ordinary credit. 

• Mayotte and Koasi B4, in the atraita of Madagascar, the 
principal roate of our East India trade during part of the 
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trade, — positions useless to France in peace, but 
■well chosen, as the Prince de Joinville obsen'ea, 
to inflict incalculable damage on our commerce 
in war.* 

yenr. Also the Marquesas, Society Islands, and whatever else 
may be ineluiled in " Oceanie," in the Pacific, wliicli may be 
regarded as another route for our Eastern and eapeeially our 
China trade. A glance at the map or chart will show that 
Mayotte could only be ictended as a station for cruisers, for 
it has nothing to tempt commerce to its rock-beset shores. 
Aa a Station for French cruisers in war, it would prove a worse 
thorn in our sides than the Mauritius did last war; and the 
possession of that island by France is said to have cost ub 
many millions sterling, from the facilities it gave to those 
"glorieuses eBcadrille,=," as the Prince de JoioTJlle calls 
them, which preyed npou uur commerce. This consideration 
prevented us from restoring the Mauritius in 1815; and it 
IB to he hoped will prevent our sufiering still more dangerous 
points d'appnl from being seized on. The occupation of 
Madagascar by Fmnee would greatly lower the value of 
East India property in war, and raise insurances on veaaela 
trading with India and China immensely. As yet the French 
government has abstained from any occupation of the main- 
land of Madagascar, not, it would seem, from any deference 
to England, but from fear of a new Algeria before the old is 
subdued. When the latter conquest is effected by the es- 
termination of the inhabitants, Madagascar will probably 
follow, that is to say, if the " entente cordiale" is in force 
then. 

• " Elles croiseraicnt nutoiir de nos colonics, autour de 
ces nouveaux points saisis sur lea mers lointnines par une 
politique prevoyante, et destines a servir de base a leurs 
operations aussi bien qu'a defenir I'asile de noa corsaires." 
— Prince de Joiiivitle's Pamphlet, p. 19, 
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Still, whatever the designs of France may be, 
it is only our own inadvertence, false economy, 
or over-confidence, that can give them eifect ; and 
it is especially against the latter danger that wc 
have attempted to offer some words pf warning. 

If excuse be necessary for this humble effort 
to serve our country, we must plead the example 
of the Royal Admiral above referred to, whose 
pen has certainly rendered as good service to 
France as his sword, without disparagement to 
the latter. 



c 4 
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CHAP. 11. 

IHE PROBABILrriBS OF AM KTIBOPEAIT WAR.^-6ENERAI. INBF- 
FICACT OF HKKB MPLOMACY WHEN NOT SUPPORTED BT 
MILITART MEANS. — INCOMPATIBLE INTERESTS OP ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. — QBOWINO DIVEBOENCE OF THEIR POLICT. 

Political speculations upon so grave a matter 
as the peace of Europe may seem out of place 
here, and beyond the sphere of a naval officer's 
judgment. But in proportion to the precarious- 
ness of peace is the necessity for naval prepara- 
tions, and what subject more nearly concerns the 
" Future of the British Navy " than the proba- 
bility of war ? 

It is true that all conjectures as to future 
events must savour of presumption, and the wri- 
ter does not pretend to bring to the subject of 
this Chapter any exclusive information or any 
peculiar sagacity. He simply writes as a careful 
observer of passing events and an attentive 
reader of history, whose opinions (upon the pro- 
bability of war), though decided, are not formed 
suddenly, nor without due dehberation, but on 
grounds of which the reader wiU judge for him- 
self. These are not the days when all knowledge 
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of foreign policy is confined to diplomatlsta or 
ministers, and when the secrets of cabinets csn 
only be purchased from venal courtiers or royal 
courtezans. Tlie public is now admitted behind 
the scenes at the "grand councils" of nations, 
and the despatches of ambassadors appear in the 
columns of the daily press. In those columns, 
too, we find a more faithful reflection of national 
opinion (wherever the press is free) than the 
most active diplomatist can supply ; and if we do 
not find there the secret resolves of kings and 
ministers, we find that which in the long run 
prevails against them — the general feeling of 
the enlightened classes. 

It is not therefore as a pretender to any di- 
plomatic biowledge that the writer enters upon 
the important subject here treated. He is (very 
possibly from ignorance) rather a sceptic about 
the efficacy of diplomatic skill in settling na- 
tional disputes — except where the " moral force" 
of diplomacy is supported by the " physical 
force" of fleets and armies in the background. 
Either Voltaire or his equally profane friend 
Frederic* of Prussia used to say that Providence 
was always " du cot^ des gros bataillous;" per- 
haps this might be said more truly of diplomacy, 
which seems (in modern times) to have but two 

• It wna WaUenatein llmt first used the cspression. 
c S 
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effectual resources, — first, concession, — secondly, 
physical demonstration, and in proportion to the 
power of making a great physical demonstration 
ia the cogency of diplomatic arguments. Of late 
years concession has heen the favourite expedient 
of England, and menacing demonstrations the 
game of France: each may have its merits; 
John Bull is well satisfied with a policy 
which he thinks successful, because it has at 
least deferred war, and France is pleased with 
her own policy, because she has gained all her 
objects. Unhappily a policy of concession can- 
not be perpetual, and the change from con- 
cession to resistance is always critical. This is 
one among the many elements which conspire 
together against the permanence of peace, and 
which should remind us, however unwelcome the 
reflection, that " perpetual peace is the dream 
of the wise — war is the history of mankind." 
Indeed when we consider how many are the pas- 
sions, the interests, rivalries, and even accidents, 
which might at any time disturb the peace of the 
world, it should rather be matter of wonder 
that war has so long been averted, than that it 
should threaten us at any time. 

Had every other nation the same reasons for 
desiring peace as England, — were tlicy, like her, 
satiated with acquisitions already too extensive, — 
soothed by those crowning victories which like 
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the last word or the last blow leave Iwhind them 
the most enduring impi'cssions, — had they ia fine, 
like England, been taught moderation by that 
most practical ot' schoolmasters the tax-gathei-er, 
who in the thirty-second year of peace still iiiakca 
us pay for the glories of the last war — then indeed 
peace would be better guaranteed. But just m 
circumstances have made England pacific and (in 
an international sense) conservative, so opposite 
circumstances have elsewhere inspired 0j>iJO6ite 
sentiments, neither less natural nor, up to a cer- 
tain point, more blameworthy. If peace found 
us at the very top of Fortune's wheel, it found 
others at the bottom, who may be just as desi- 
rous of setting that wheel once more in motion 
as we are of keeping it at rest. What England 
gained in political weight, in military strength 
and glory, or in terrltoiial acquisitions, others 
lost; and between the winner and loser is re- 
newed the old contest between the "house of 
Have and the house of AVant." This is neither 
wonderful nor new; and though we may regret 
it, yet it is unwise to shut our eyes to the fact, 
and to seek, as some of our public writers do, to 
avoid a danger by denying its existence. 

We cannot be at a loss to apply the princi- 
ples given above to that country which in times 
past baa assuredly disturbed the peace of the 

c 6 
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world more than any other, and which seems to 
be again impelled towards the same fatal career 
whose end is war. There are people who, for- 
getting the unchanged principles of human 
nature, consider the increased force of public 
opinion, the growth of popular power, and the 
progress of civilisation, to be sure guarantees for 
peace in the present day. Unfortunately, all the 
examples in this case militate against the rule. 
In the United States of America, where popular 
power is unbounded, we see at this very moment 
an instance of unjust and aggressive war against 
Mexico. Thrice within these twelve years we 
were nearly forced into war ourselves by that 
power, and once within the same period our 
mediation alone prevented America from de- 
claring war against France ; yet no country 
is geographically or politically so favourably 
situated as the U. States for avoiding all causes 
of war. On the continent of Europe, again, we 
find not only that the country whicli (among the 
great powers) is the most democratic is also the 
most warlike, but that popular feeling is 7nore 
warlike there than the ministerial policy. The 
examples just cited as disproving the pacific ten- 
dency of popular power, equally apply to the 
alleged effects of modern civilisation. It is 
true that peace has been preserved for an un- 
usually long time in our own days, but this 
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seeni8 more owing to the exhaustion produced 
by the last ware, and to the special circumstances* 
which have restrained the most warlike Euro- 
pean power (France), than to the Influence of civi- 
lisation. In proportion, then, as these restraining 
causes are removed, we may expect to see the 
old incentives to war resuming their former force 
and reproducing their usunl consequences. Is 
not this the key to the growing animosity of 
France towards this country ? If we trace the 
history of the Anglo-French alliance of 1830, and 
of the Entente Cordiale which succeeded it, 
from 1841 until the recent differences arising 
out of the Spanish marriages, we shall observe 
the gradual growth and development of poUcy 
and interests clearly, though not immediately, 
tending to war. 

When the French Revolution of 1830 brought 
the opposing principles of legitimacy and revolu- 
tion into perilous collision, it was the controlHng 
hand and firm countenance of England which 
restrained the Northern Powers, and gave to 
France the breathing time her safety required. 

• Among the circumstances here alluded to, as liaving 
tied the lianils of France, and restrained Iht from her fa- 
vourite pastime of war, &ie., Ural, her intestine disorders im- 
mediately consequent on the revolution of 1830, and subse- 
quently the employment given to her army in colonising 
(otherwise depopulating) Algeria, Until this was eflected, 
an Eui-opean war would have compromised Algeria. 
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This essential service, and the constitution which 
France for a second time borrowed from us, 
seemed to create a tie between the two countries ; 
nor was the moral support which France derived 
from England against the Northern Powers the 
only benefit she reaped from the alliance. The 
whole state of Europe was changed, with the aid 
and sanction indeed of England, but to the 
especial profit, of F]-ance; and if national grati- 
tude could outweigh the sucrtjestions of interest 
or the remembrance of defeat, the alliance might 
have proved more lasting. 

Unfortunately, however, for the dui'ability of 
the Anglo-French alhance, there were more points 
upon which the interests of the two powera 
differed than upon which they agreed. Grati- 
tude did not long hamper the French Govern- 
ment ; and aa for the sympathy supposed to arise 
out of similarity of free institutions, it was not 
to he expected that mere sentiment should 
prevail against more practical considerations, or 
deeply-rooted national feelings. 

For a time all went smoothly enough, while 
it was only a question of destroying the work of 
our own hands in Belgium; dismantling the bul- 
warks which English valour, English blood, and 
English treasure had raised against French am- 
bition ; and 'I'- ""' "ur ancient ally, Holland, 
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of half her dominions to convert them into a 
French province. In this work we had no 
grounds to complain of feeble co-operation on 
the part of France, but then the chosen king of 
the Belgians was of age to marry, and of course 
became son-in-law to Louis Philippe ; when a 
constitutional throne, however, was to be raised 
in Spain, though France acceded to the Qua- 
druple Treaty of 1834, her zeal in the cause of 
freedom had wonderfully abated. Perhaps a 
queen of four years old did not excite the same 
interest with the French Government, that the 
same queen did subsequently at a more mar- 
riageable age. Perhaps England might gain too 
mucli influence in the Peninsula, or acquire 
some commercial advantage, which her French 
aUy has always considered so much loss to 
herself. Perhaps — but whatever were the cause, 
the fact is that the arm of France was suddenly 
paralysed. To bombard Antwerp, to seize upon 
Ancona, (the latter against the wish of England) 
was nothing ; but to send a soldier into Spain at 
the request of the Spanish Government and its 
allies was far too hazardous. If France was 
urged to stop the supplies which crossed her 
frontier for the Spanish insurgents, it was found 
impossible to do so, though at a later period 
this was found easy enough. In short, so 
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zealously did France co-operate with England, 
that a contemptible rebelhon in Spain grew into 
a formidable civil war, and the government, which 
had the real co-operation of England and Por- 
tugal, with the nonimal support of France, 
nearly succumbed to tlie insurgents. Not that 
the French agents were as inert at Madrid as 
upon the frontier. On the first symptom of any 
leaning to commercial freedom or to an English 
policy on the part of a Spanish minister, his 
fall was plotted and as certainly brought about ; 
nay, even in France, if the then frequent changes 
of ministers happened to bring into power one 
who wished to co-operate sincerely with England, 
his fate was scaled. These were not the com- 
plaints of England merely, they were the confes- 
sions of the French minister*, who lost his office 
for pleading the cause of more honest dealing. 

While in Spain the co-operation of France was 
thus nominal, in Africa her policy was any thing 
but congenial to her British ally. The refusal 
of the Orleans dynasty to fulfil the engagements 
of Charles X. respecting Algiers was not only 
unfriendly to England, but paved the way for 
more serious spoliations of Turkey, and for a 

■ M. Thiers, who, strangely enough, though hating 
England in his heart, as bia history ghows, was once a stanch 
partisan of the " Entente Cordiule." 
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more dangerous French preponderance in the 
Mediterranean than that wliich Russian ambition 
was supposed to meditate. For it must not be 
imagined that France even now confines her 
views to Algeria; she has, by her acts*, and 
within these few weeks by her public avowal, 
asserted herself the protector of Tunis. As the 
only ground for this claim of protection arises 
out of the contiguity of Tunis to Algeria, we 
must conclude that tlie equally contiguous terri- 
tory of Morocco, in the West, stands in the same 
relation to Franco as Tunis does. Then Egj'pt, 
if we may take a speech of Ibrahim Pacha, iu 
Paris, (after dinner, it is true,) as any evidence, 
became a protected state of France, and — 
because England had direct and material interests 
to promote there — a grand focus of French in- 
trigue. But this is forestalling history, for in 
the year 1834, we still retained our maritime 
preponderance in the Mediterranean, and had 
not lost our influence on its shores to the extent 
we subsequently have. Little aggressions on the 
West Coast of Africa, such as the establishment 



• At the recent reception of the Bey of Tunis in Piiris, lie 
wa3 pnblicly told by the aoTcreign that France liail protected 
and would protect liis kingdom. Bei'ure this visit, whenever 
the Porte meditated nny expedition ugainat Tunis (a vassal 
of the Sultan), he was always told " Fraiice forbids." 
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of French factories upon the shores of English 
rivers, marked the commencement of revived 
colonial ambition in France, and at the same 
time subjected our gum trade to serious loss 
through vexatious if not illegal blockades. The 
forbearance of England upon these points seems 
to have invited further encroachments, and New 
Zealand, to whicli England always laid claim, 
very nearly became a French colony. This 
project, however, was abandoned, as was another 
for occupying a part of British Australia (1838- 
39), weknownot for what reason, but certainly not 
from any fear of our Navy, then at a very low ebb. 
The year 1835 witnessed those differences 
between the United States and France which but 
for the friendly and effectual intervention of 
England would certainly have led to war. That 
the Anglo-French alliance was here of real 
value, no one will dispute ; but as undue stress 
has since been laid upon the friendly conduct of 
France in the Oregon question (in 1846), it 
should be remembered that such conduct was 
only the repayment of a debt due since 1835. 
Nor did the good mil of France extend beyond 
a simple neutrality, with a hint that such 
neutrahty must be purchased by some con- 
cession in the exercise of our belligerent 
rights. From 1835 to 1839-40, we may trace the 
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. tinguished English traveller (Lonl Xiigont), 
complaining, that for twelve French and Ans- 
trian steamers, there vras scarce one I-iiglish to 
be seen. From Egypt proceeding wcstiviinl, we 
'" come to Tripoli, where, as yet, no right of pro- 
' tection is openly claimed by France, but h».*rc, 
also, her consul maintains with our own a cor- 
dial misunderstanding. Some time since tlic 
Frenchclaim to "protect GhriatiiinH"w:isIir.Hight 
to bear with this object even at Trii>oli, wlii-i-e a 
British subject having committed a niunlrr, was 
delivered up by the English consul, but im- 
mediately demanded by the French, as under 
the protection of the protector-general uf (.'hris- 
tendom. 

Further West we come to Tunis; the riglit to 
protect which state is openly claimed by Fnmce, 
and was ostentatiously proclaimed during the 
Bey's late visit to that country. 

Passing thence over Algeria, occupying 600 
miles of coast, we come to Morocco. As France, in 
j addition to every ground for constituting herself 
k Protector oi Tunis, has in the case of Morocco 
^ the additional title of victories achieved at Tan- 
^L giers and M(^;ador, it is pretty certain that she 
^L considera herself entitled to paramount if not ex- 
^K. -losive influence in that country. The ancient 
'ance of England with the Moors, the weight 
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of the Eastern Question could be brought to light, 
it might be no less interesting than instructive; 
but a mystery seems to hang over the motives 
which could induce a prudent monarch to adopt 
a course so inconsistent with his own ensiaee- 
ments, offensive to his best ally, and opposed to 
the rest of Europe. There was not in this case, as 
in the Montpensier marriage, a family object to 
gain; neither was avarice, nor the desire to avenge 
a former political defeat the motive for casting 
away the English alliance like a worn-out tool 
no longer useful. In so far as the objects of 
France were avowed, they were identical with 
those of England— the preservation of the integ- 
rity of the Ottoman Empire and the balance of 
European power; but when France put her o^ti 
interpretation on the word integrity, and secretly 
espoused the cause of Mehemet Ali, she must 
have had some concealed motives or designs. 
Wiiat was the nature of these hidden designs or 
of the secret understanding which evidently ex- 
isted between France and Egypt, we know as 
little as we do the exact sum which purchased 
the odious treachery of the Capitan Pacha and 
suborned him to betray his master's fleet. But 
whether we suppose that the mere counteraction 
of her British ally's policy and interests (in ac- 
cordance with the established practice of France) 
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was the motive here, or that, encouraged by the 
inferiority of the British fleet, France entertained 
secret designs of her own, the inference is in 
either case the same. '* An allinnce with France 
J3 but a poor guarantee for the peace of Europe." 
As we did not learn this practical lesson in 
1840, it has just been repeated to us more em- 
phatically hi 184G, after sis years of vain sacri- 
fices to the phantom of an alliance neither 
founded upon common interest nor mutual jrood 
will. 

There are circumstances connected with the 
rupture of 1840 which may aid ua in esti- 
mating the chances of maintaining the general 
peace through a French alliance. Firstly, the 
quarrel occurred while the friendship of the two 
govemraenta was unimpaired, and while a French 
minister, professedly the warmest partisan of the 
Enghsh alliance, was iu office ; yet that minister 
considered himself at liberty to oppose the views 
of England openly and secretly, both by aiming 
at maritime ascendency and by secret intrigues 
in Egypt. Secondly, the pretensions put forward 
by France to make her o\vn views prevail over 
the united decision of Europe, the displeasure 
manifested by her when neither menace nor in- 
trigue could succeed, and her angry preparation 
for war, when the other four powers resolved 
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to act Avithout her in Syria, all betoken views in- 
compatible with a fair and equal alliance. 

If, then, the long forbearance of England and 
the recollection of her recent services to France 
could not pi'event the rupture of 1840, can we 
■wonder at the new quarrel of 1846, or seriously 
believe in the durability of the Entente Cor- 
diale ? 

The Anglo-French alliance of 1830 was at 
least founded upon intelligible principles. It 
commenced with a signal act of generous aid on 
the part of England at the most critical period of 
the new French djmasty, and, though there was 
no corresponding sacrifice made by France, yet 
in the continued peace of Europe, a pacific and 
commercial country like England may be said to 
have reaped her reward. But the Entente 
Cordiale, which succeeded the events of 1840, 
however popular in England, where it is strangely 
regarded as the only guarantee of European peace, 
appears to have no discernible foundation, unless 
it be — not a very honoui-able motive — our dread 
of a quarrelsome neighbour. It would be hard 
to prove that England had been otherwise than a 
loser by the Entente Cordiale, or that without it 
France could so nearly have reahsed the Bona- 
partion scheme, of making the Mediterranean 
a "French lake." 
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When the rapid successes of England in Syria 
aad restored the damaged prestige of our Navy, 
her position was a proud one. Tlie whole web 
of French intrigue in the East, all her pretensions 
to paramount rule in the Mediterranean, all her 
reviving dreams of making it a French lake, had 
vanished into thin air before the thunders of Acre. 
In Syria and in Egypt the echoes of our guns 
had awaked the memory of a Nelson and a Sid- 
ney Smith. From the waters of Beirout in the 
East to those of Cadiz in the West, the unfriendly 
diplomacy of our ally was paralysed as if by 
magic, and British influence was once more re- 
stored. It required six years of the hollow 
friendship nicknamed the Cordial Understanding 
to undo the work of the six weeks during which 
England was aroused. Our ancient European 
allies, who might fairly have stood aloof in this 
crisis, forgot the ill-treatment they had received 
at our hands. England was once more strong in 
ber alliance with Europe, strong in her revived 
reputation, stronger still in the restored prepon- 
derance of her Navy. But as it was that very 
restored preponderance which had baflied the de- 
sire of France to reign supreme in the Mediter- 
ranean, so was our maritime ascendency in that 
sea the first sacrifice to the Entente Cordiale. 
This measure (the withdrawal of our fleet) may 
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be said to have stamped the character of the new 
alliance, and to have foresliadowed a policy which 
could not be persevered in without continual sa- 
crifices and conocssions, nor abandoned without 
giving seiious offence. 

The French Government had no just ground 
for demanding the removal of our Mediterranean 
fleet, since its presence in those waters was only 
the consequence of undisguised attempts at ma- 
ritime ascendency on the part of France. Nor 
had the British squadron been raised to the same 
strength as the French, until M. Thiers had an- 
swered a proposal for mutual reduction by an 
offer to divide the French fleet into two squadrons^ 
by an imaginarij line, and to keep them separate. * 
But the removal of our own fleet in 1842, while 
that of France still paraded itself in the Mediter- 
ranean, was an act peculiarly liable to be misin- 
terpreted by the various states upon its shores, 
even without the aid of French diplomatic misre- 
presentation, and was just calculated to depre- 
ciate British influence in the degree that it has 
done. In the half-civilised countries of Northern 



• This ridiculoua offer actuaUy was made in answer to a 
letter from Loril Palmerston to Lord Granville, in whicli the 
disproportionate force kept up by Fi-imce was complained of. 
See the Blue Book, on the Levant Question. The letter is 
dated about May 1840. 
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Africa, as Morocco, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, the 
power of distant nations la estimated by their 
visible force, by the fleets they maintain in the 
neighbouring seas. In a minor degree Turkey, 
Greece, and even the Italian States iind Spain, 
would regard that flag as being in the ascendant 
wliich appeared in the most imposing force upon 
their shores. It is not then surprising that the 
decay of British influence in the Mediterranean 
dates from the reduction of our fleet to an insig- 
nificant squadron. 

Let us trace this decay as it is evidenced by 
facts known to all the world, beginning in Syria, 
There the successful operations of 1840 had 
naturally given an ascendancy to our flag. In 
that country, whicii, according to French orators, 
" is associated with France by glorious traditions" 
(and some very unpleasant ones we should think), 
no sooner had the British forces been witlidrawn, 
than open efforts were made at establishing a 
French Protectorate upon the vainest pretences. 
An obsolete and prepoatci'ous claim to the pro- 
tection of " all Christians in the East," was put 
forvvard, and strenuously supported by the agents 
of France, and wherever the persons or iuteix-sts 
of any Christian, even if a British subject, were 
concerned, aFrench consul declared himsclfjudge 
and jury. To give greater force to this absurd 

D 
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claim, the French flag was displayed over every 
convent, Catholic, Greek Church, and Maronite ; 
and when any case was not decided to the satis- 
faction of a French consul, he either called in 
the aid of a naval force, or appealed to his am- 
bassador at Constantinople. As this last-named 
functionary on all occasions assumed the claims 
of his own government to be incontestable, and 
demanded satisfaction in a form admitting no 
refusal, the poor phantom called the Sublime 
Porte had only to submit with the best grace 
it could. At first, indeed, the Sultan, remember- 
ing that England had just risked a war to oppose 
the exclusive domination of France in the East, 
may have turned his eyes towards the English 
ambassador in his distress, but when he found 
that the counteraction of British policy, and the 
restoration of French ascendency was the re- 
sult of a " cordial understanding," he no doubt 
thought "Allah is great! and these infidels in- 
comprehensible." Gratitude may have disposed 
him towards England, but the dread of a present 
fleet, and the imperious commands of France, 
must have brought him to obey the strongest. 
So much for Syria and Turkey, under the Entente 
Cordiale. We next come (following the shores 
of the Mediterranean) to Egypt. Here England 
bad valuable material interests to advance, and 
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the time (1841-42) was favourable for her, for 
in Egypt as in Syria, the practical proofs of lier 
prowess were fresh in men's minds, and without 
injury to other powers, we might have obtained 
our own objects. Situated aa Egypt is with 
respect to India, and forming either a barrier or 
a high road for England, it was most important 
to secure a safe%nd commodious transit between 
the metropolitan country and her Eastern 
Empire. Added to this, our position in the 
Red Sea and Mediterranean, together with our 
commercial relations, gave us a claim to some 
political influence in Egypt. But every effort 
at placing our Indian communications on a 
better footing, whether by the establishment of 
a railway, or by keeping the management of the 
line of transit in competent hands, was invari- 
ably frustrated by an adverse interest. And 
what was that adverse interest ? AVas it Rus- 
sian ambition, the bugbear of which wc hear so 
much ? Was it Austrian jealousy ? Was it the 
hostility of the Egyptian government itself? 
None of these ; it was simply the " coixlial under- 
standing " with France, that so cordially and 
successfully opposed us. When the recollection of 
Acre suggested the idea of fortifying Alexandria, 
it was French engineers who undertook to 
strengthen the sea defences, French artillery- 
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men who mounted the guns, and French officers 
who obtained the highest rank in, the Eg}-ptian 
army and about the Egyptian court. When the 
heir to Egypt determined to travel, it was to 
France he directed his course, and it was there 
he publicly " toasted " France as the " protector 
of Egypt," i-eferring, we must suppose, nvt to the 
equivocal pi-otection of 1840, Iftit to something 
more useful in future. It is to be remembered 
that France, has not, like England, (putting out 
of the question any unavowed designs) any 
direct or material interest to promote in Egypt, 
except that which, she has made herself — of 
opposing and thwarting her ally. That ally, on 
the other hand, spared no concessions to disarm 
French jealousy, and in return for obstructions 
throAvn in the way of her Indian communications, 
actually made herself dependent upon French 
packets for the conveyance of her Indian mails, 
to the great annoyance of English passengers, 
and for fear of giving offence, remained quite 
passive, while a private individual endeavoured 
to secure a better, or at least safer route to 
India independent of France. Nay, England 
actually gave up the advantages which would 
have resulted from the conveyance of her own 
maUs rather than give umbrage to France by 
■the number of ln-r -f-.-fniKi-rs ; and we find a dis- 
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tinguished English traveller (Lord Nugent), 
complaining, that for tiirelve French nnd Aus- 
trian steamers, there was scarce one English to 
be seen. Prom Egypt proceeding westward, we 
come to Tripoli, where, as jet, no right of pro- 
tection is openly claimed by France, but hero, 
also, her consul maintains with our own a cor- 
dial misunderstanding. Some time since the 
French claim to "protect Christians "was brought 
to bear with this object even at Tripoli, where a 
British subject having committed a nmrder, was 
delivered up by the English consul, but im- 
mediately demanded by the French, as under 
the protection of the protector-general of Cliris- 
tendom. 

Further West we come to Tunis ; the right to 
protect which state is openly claimed by France, 
and wag ostentatiously proclaimed during the 
Bey's late visit to tliat country. 

Passing thence over Algeria, occupying GOO 
miles of coast, we come to Morocco. As France, in 
addition to every ground for constituting herself 
Protector of Tunis, has in the case of Morocco 
the additional title of victories achieved at Tan- 
giers and Mogador, it is pretty certain that she 
considers herself entitled to paramount if not ex- 
clusive influence in that country. The ancient 
alliance of England wilh the Moors, the weight 
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■which her possession of Gibraltar might have 
given her, may be said to have vanished in the 
smoke of Tangiers ; and now Morocco may be 
almost added to the conquests of the " Napoleon 
de la paix." 

Crossing the Straits of Gibraltar to poor de- 
graded Spain, we find France no less dominant 
here ; and though the consummation of French 
policy is recent, yet the Montpensier marriage 
was but the natural sequel and result of the 
claims which France asserted, and Spain (de- 
serted by England) tamely acquiesced in four 
years ago. When a French minister oflScially 
announced that the Queen of Spain should marry 
none but a Bourbon, (in o:ther words, a kinsman 
of Louis Philippe,) and Spaniards were found so 
base as to bow to the mandate, while England 
remained passive and unmoved, French domi- 
nation was already a "feit accompli" in Spain. 
It is only surprisiiig that the marriage of a 
French prince, either to the Spanish Queen or to 
her next heir, had not been foreseen and set 
down as part of the price to be paid by England 
for the Cordial Understanding. 

Proceeding from Spain eastward of France, we 
come to Italy, where a new Pope has just owed 
his elevation to French influence ; but as there 
"!»» nO) K 't depress here, the 
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diplomacy of the Entente Cordiale does not 
appear to have been very active. In Greece, the 
only remaining Mediterranean state, the case 
was othci'wise. There, an upright and patriotic 
ministry had the damning sin, in the eyes of 
French statesmen, of being well disposed towards 
England, and, as a matter of course, fell a victim 
to the intrigues which under the Cordial Under- 
standing have been directed against English 
interests in every quarter. Greece is now 
almost as much French as Spain, and England 
can scarcely secure even the fulfilment of a pecu- 
niary obligation towards her by a ministry whose 
notorious profligacy had pillaged the public 
treasury. 

Thus around the whole circumference of the 
Mediien^anean we have traced the decay of 
British and the growth of French influence since 
1840 ; and if it has not as yet become a " French 
lake," who will deny that it is more nearly so 
under the " Napoleon of peace," than it ever was 
under the "Napoleon of war?" When Bona- 
parte talked about the Mediterranean as a 
" French lake," it was one on which the French 
flag dared not show itself, nor was any part of 
its shores quite safe irom the daring attacks of 
our sailors. If Spain was then for a time, as she is 
now, under French domination ; if French troops 
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overran Italy and the Ulyrian provinces, yet 
upon the shores of Africa and Asia, in the Ar- 
chipelago, in Sicily, and wherever a boat could 
float, IJritish ascendency was undeniable. Five 
years of the Entente Cordiale have reversed the 
case, and could such an unequal alliance last (but 
that seems impossible) the boast of the " French 
lake" might be realised. We might then learn 
Bonio fine day, with as little previous notice as in 
the Montpensier business, that Spain had been 
ploBsed to cede to France the Balearic Islands 
and Ceuta, for we must not suppose that those 
who haw all but completed the chain of French 
clouiinion in the Mediterranean will leave the one 
link wanting, or will forbear to reap thi fruit oi 
tljoif successful diplomacy. 

It tnijjlit here oOTur to any one seeking to un- 
dcrntrtnd Xho conditions of the Entente C-ordiale, 
thiit whoii Knjrlnnd, in deference to French 
IfnliiUHV, withdrew her fleet from the Mediler- 
Miionnin IS41— 12, and al^ndoued that sea to her 
HtoI, Kmnoo t>n hcT part, must have made a 
itmtlAr piwopawon to Kngland • " the Straits 
rtf (ii1«iillar. Such, ho-rener, is ur from being 
the *N»ns fi^r nfvor ninoo ISSO did French mari- 
tibm anil (\>t»)tiitl amWtxrm take so high a flight 
M ft Km «1t)itn 1 hear aix Tvrts. From liic peace 
ftf 1KI*\, <>\.virfifiL s. wliich she 
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to evacotte, France had made no colonial acqui- 
sition until the friendly understanding with 
England enabled her to do so, if not exactly at 
our expense, certainly to our detriment. The 
islands, for instance, seized by France near the 
Cape of Good Hope can only be regarded as 
prospectively usefiil for injuring our trade. It 
is the very point where En^nd, from the costly 
experience of the last war, was most jealous of 
French establishments, as is proved by her refusal 
to restore the Isle of France when in the heyday 
of her triumphs and her generosity she restoretl 
every thing else. Under no system but the En- 
tente Cordiale, would England have remained 
with folded arms while France establifihed herself 
at Mayotte, Nossi B^ &c. &c 

In China, again, if a French garrison did not 
march into Chusan, as the British garrison 
marched out, it was from no want of exertion on 
the part o£ the French government, nor of zeal 
on the part of her envoy extraordinary, M. La- 
gren^. It is even said, but that may be a jest, 
tiiat it was from excessive zeal for the honour of 
his country that M. Lagren^e overshot his mark. 
Having endeavoured to impress upon the Chinese 
negotiator how immeasurably more formidable 
France was than England, M. Lagren^e is 
said to have been answered that " The English 
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even were too formidable as neighbours, how- 
then can we allow the French 30 near us ?" 

Passing from the Chinese seas to the Pacific, 
we there see France first feeling her way by 
seizing the Marquesas, and when assured of 
English forbearance under any circumstances, ex- 
tending her protecting (!) hand over Tahiti, the 
Society Islands, Wallis's group, and whatever else 
may be included in the comprehensive term 
" Oceanic." Now though, as observed before, 
(p. 4.) Tahiti was not claimed by England, who 
liad refused the proffered sovereignty, but pro- 
mised her protection (see Appendix) at all times ; it 
had been discovered, civilised, and converted to 
Christianity by her, and of the European settlers 
nearly every one was English. Our countrymen 
had established a lucrative commerce there, and 
until Crunch pTotection changed that " Eden of 
the Western wave" into a "little Algeria," 
peace and plenty had flourished. The harm- 
less natives looked up to England (as they still 
vainly do) for protection, and our relations 
with them were such as assuredly gave us a 
better title to assume a protectorate than either 
France or any other power coidd claim. But 
to seize upon Tahiti, to publish an Algerine decree 
threatening the quiet English traders with death 
iiny ;ki nf ilisubcdieuce to a French naval 
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lieutenant, to throw a British consul into prison 
and make hia life responsible for events he could 
neither forward nor prevent, all this was quite 
safe and matter of course under the cordial 
understanding. 

From the above recapitulation of facts which 
every newspaper reader is aware of, it is evident 
that, while France benefited greatly, England 
paid pretty dearly for the pseudo- alliance, more 
dearly than she could afford to do for a continu- 
ance. Perhaps,however,upon the credit sideof the 
account should be placed the negative assistance 
given by France upon two occasions. In 1843, 
France (at least her government) did not dis- 
quiet England, as she might have done, on the side 
of Ireland ; nor again, in 1846, did she take part 
with the United States on the Oregon question. 
But these are very negative acts of friendship 
to set off against unequivocal injuries and un- 
atoned insults. Neutrality in the Oregon ques- 
tion was simple repayment of a debt due to 
England for her friendly mediation in 1835 ; and 
besides, it may have occurred to French statesmen 
that, while a war with England might endanger 
Algeria, it might not, even if successful, be more 
profitable to France than the " cordial under- 
standing." 
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TARTOUS EVIDEKCEB OF FRENCH ASISIOSlTr TOWAKDH ENG- 
LAND. HOSTILE SPIRIT OF THE FRENCH PAH-Y PBESa, 

AMD OF FRENCH I.ITERATUKE i OF FRENCH 8TATESS£KR 
ANP rmiLIC BODIES. — SUCH FEEUMO OhXY HATURAL. 



Otib object in the last chapter was not to con- 
demn the French government for following the 
interests of their own country, untrammelled 
by an incomprehensible understanding with Eng- 
land, but to show that such an understanding 
had no real existence. It was a vain attempt to 
reconcile incompatible interests and to unite the 
policy of two countries pursuing opposite objects. 
From its very birth the "Entente Cordiale" ^vas 
but a diplomatic fiction, or, in the sterner lan- 
guage of Carlyle, " a sham and a lie which cannot 
stand." If there was one point on which the two 
countries agreed, there were twenty on which 
they disagreed ; and while professing identity of 
European policy in a vague and general way, yet 
in practice it was found that, wherever English 
and French diplomatists met at a foreign court, 
there they clashed together. We have already 
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mentioned Spain, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Tunis, 
in short every Jfediterranean stat^; we might add 
those bordering on the Red Sea, iv-here France, 
jealous of our position at Aden, seeks to neutralise 
ourinfluence; so also inthe Persian Gulf, in China, 
&c. But here again let us admit that French 
ministers are not to blame for pursuing French 
objects. If they seem to have gone rather far in 
their anti-English policy, public opinion in France 
■went much fartlier, and their greatest crime in the 
eyes of most Frenchmen is their alleged subser* 
viency to England. The language of some French 
journals on the Montpensicr marriage might 
seem to contradict this ; but though some organs 
opposed to M. Guizot as minister, or to L. Philippe 
personally, seized this opportunity to attack the 
ministerial policy, we should be grossly mista- 
ken in supposing that they did bo from any love 
of England. Of the French journals which at- 
tacked the Spanish matches, there is not one that 
has not teemed with libels on the national 
character of Englishmen, for six years past ; whUe 
the ministerial organ which defends the match 
(the "Journal des D^bats") ia the onhi French 
paper that has not sullied its coluras with such 
slander. But the"Debats" representing, as is 
understood, the views of M. Guizot, frankly 
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mamtains the right of France to pursue her 
own interests, however repugnant to England's; 
thus in fact, repudiating, as M. Guizot himself 
did some years since in the French Chambers, 
the iia.me of alliance with England, and terming 
it simply a cordial understanding. 

Some persons, who can see no safety for 
England except in the " Entente Cordiale," and 
are yet obliged to admit it has worked badly of 
late, throw the blame upon the present French 
ministry, though there is probably no statesman 
in France better inclined towards England, or 
naturally more pacific, than M. Guizot. If he 
could not reconcile the opposite interests of the 
two countries, but, irresistibly impelled by cir- 
cumstances, adopted those views of national 
aggrandisement which Frenchmen consider the 
test of true patriotism, which of his probable 
successors would be likely to succeed ? Is it 
JI. Thiers, the spirit of whose historical works is 
as hostile to England, as that of M. Guizot's 
literary productions is the reverse? — Thiers who 
90 nearly set the world on fire in 1 840, and who 
diplomatised with England by means of eighteen 
line of battle ships ?* Is it, again, M. Mole, the 

M. Guizot and M. Thiers have both published historical 
pieces connected with England ; and there cannot be a. 
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partisan of a Riisso-French alliance, the inspirer 
of those base slanders against England which 
the " Presse " newspaper so constantly pours forth ? 

— Mol^ who stealthily prepared that naval supe- 
riority in the Mediterranean, which was so nearly 
brought into action by his successor, to our cost? 
Is it Odillon Barrot, or any of that section 
whose furious philippics against England in the 
" National " show them to be the true repre- 
sentatives of the old republican spirit? It is not 
reasonable to suppose that any of them would 
offer such good guarantees for peace as M. Guizot 
does, though he even has shown that a French 
alliance is a rotten stick to trust to. 

Far less reasonable is the reliance of some 
Englishmen on the good feeling of the French 
people towards England! The good feeling of 
the French people towards England ! Surely 
John Bull must have fallen into his dotage 
when he can thus cling to a straw and believe 
in a thing so preposterous in itself, so opposed 
to every kind of evidence, rather than open his 
eyes to the truth and trust to himself for his 
own defence ! That the immense majority of 
Frenchmen are ill disposed towards England, 

stronger contrast than between the calm pholosopliical candour 
of tUe former, anU tUe rancorous perversion of truth, wherever 
England is concerned, of the latter. 
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that they look upon her with angry, envious, and 
reacntfal feelings, seems to be as morally certain 
as any such political fact can be; and whatever 
tests of popular feeling we appeal to, we cannot 
fairly avoid this conclusion. If we take the 
press, in all free countries the best organ of 
public opinion, but especially so in France, 
where the right of holding public meetings is 
practically abrogated by tiie laws of September, 
we shall find but one point on which the journals 
of all parties, Ministerial or Opposition, Con- 
stitutional, Republican, Legitimist, or Bona- 
partist fully agree — that of libelling England. 
For six years the whole French press, with one 
honourable exception, has slandered England 
through all the mooda ajid tenses, not attacking 
her policy alone, but vUifying her national 
character, morals, habits, institutions. Any one 
in the habit of reading the French papera, or 
even those English ones which do not make it a 
point of policy to withhold from their readers 
the ebullitions of French hostility, is aware of 
this fact, and aware also that it cannot be 
explained away by attributing to the " War 
Party " that which pervades the organs of every 
party in France. How absurd it would be to 
call that a party in England which should 
comprise Whigs, Tories, Radicals, and Chartists, 
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and which should be equally represented by " The 
Times," " Morning Chronicle," "Morning Post," 
"Daily News," &c. ! and equally absurd is it to 
I speak of a war party in France. No ! it is not a 

• mere party in France that is united in hatred to 

England, though happily there is a peace party 
comprising those who are everywliere a minority 
— the virtuous and the wnse. 
I It is not, of course, asserted that the stream of 

' slander which has so long disgraced the French 

press, flows without any intermission. Public 
events do not ahvays afford a theme for national 
abuse, and the English Journals by their phleg- 
matic silence refused to keep the wordy war 
alive ; but there is something very significant in 
' the ebb and flow of the war mania which seized 

the French public writers. We can quite under- 
stand that the events of 1840, misrepresented as 
they were to the French people, should produce 
' an excess of fury against Great Britain ; but 

angry as the French journalists were at that 
time, it was after the calm of 1841, and during 
our Indian disasters that the greatest burst of 
anti-English rage displayed itself. French 
public writers made no secret of their desire to 
profit by our disasters ; and some in a philo- 
sophical, some in a moralising, some in a 
boasting vein, discussed a partition of the British 
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empire, which tlieir sanguine imaginations repre- 
sented as fast crumbling into ruin. Such was 
the language of the '* National," " Presse," 
" Sitcle," " France," " Quotidienne," " Com- 
merce," &c., papers diflFering from each other 
politicaEy as widely as it is possible to do, and yet 
equally ardent in their endeavours to excite a 
war when the occasion seemed to promise 
success. Assuredly, had the attacks of the 
French press been responded to in the same 
tone by our own, a war would have ensued in 
spite of the two governments. The same desire 
to profit by a favourable occasion for making 
war, accounts for the insulting language of the 
French press at the time of the Tahiti affair, 
though England, and not France, was the injured 
party. 

Nor is it to the daily and periodical press of 
France herself that this anti-English feeling is 
confined. Journals published in the French 
language, and edited by Frenchmen, all over the 
world, but especially in the Mediterranean, pro- 
pagate the same libels and keep up the same 
wordy war against England. The same spirit 
pervades the more permanent literature of France, 
and it appears to be a national object to make 
the pen avenge the defeats inflicted by the sword. 
Few writers, however raised by genius and 
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reputation, seem to be above this meannesa, and 
the pages of an author enjoying a European 
reputation, equally with those of the obscure 
village libeller, teem mth unmanly falsehoods 
about England. So much does it appear an 
object with these gentlemen to lower the cha- 
racter of England, that some condescend to 
assume an English name more effectually to do 
so, though the gross ignorance of Frenchmen 
concerning us, confounding all geography and 
history, giving the names of men to women, and 
mistaking a Lord Mayor for a Peer of the Realm, 
renders the imposture very harmless. Other 
French writers professing to portrnj' English 
manners on the stage, like the ingenious author of 
the " March^ de Londres," introduce a nobleman 
who is (of course in the " Nation boutiqui^re ") 
at the head of a great steam-factory! and then 
illustrate our national custom of selling our 
wives, by making the same nobleman do so for 
50,000/. which is given by her lover ! The 
ignorance here displayed Is contemptible enough, 
the malice more so ; but the infereuce to be drawn 
is Important. 

It must be a very deep-rooted hatred which 
can convert a once chivalrous people into a nation 
of slanderers ; and such as the French press is, so 
must the people be who support and encourage it. 
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It is vain to say tliat it is only the French press 
which is imhued with such a spirit; for they either 
found hatred to England amoog the peojile, or 
they have sowed it there; and the following 
anecdote, given on undeniable French authority*, 
may show with what effect: — " The Fair Arca- 
dian, Captain Pritchard, which sailed from St. 
John's, New Brunswick, for London, has been 
wrecked in the bay of St. Brieuc. The ship was 
broken to pieces on a rock; she had on board ten 
passengers, and a crew of fifteen men. Five persons 
of those twenty-five were saved ; their names are 
Mr. Andrew Macpherson of Glasgow, Patrick 
O'Couner of Belfast, the chief mate William 
Smith, the cabin boy Sam Slick, and James 
Madden, Esquire, The persons rescued had not 
time to save their clothing. Having been cast 
on shore by a raging sea, they were most hu- 
manely assisted by the neighbouring villagers. 
But on the suggestion of an individual, who 
stated that he was a subscriber to tiie '* Presse," 
and who proposed to buj-n tlie English dogs, the 
unfortunate ahip\vrecked men were on the point 
of becoming victims of a false sentiment of pa- 
ti-iotism, which humanity disavows, but which the 
exasperation caused by M. Guizot's policy tends 

• Translftleii from tlie French " Nationol" in " The Times" 
of March I. 1845. 
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to explain. The persons preseut leere preparirir/ 
faggots to Imni the EnffUsh when the parish priest 
came to their aasisfance, and conducted them to 
the H6tel of the Croix Blanche, where they are 
waiting for funds from their friends in Eng- 
land," It may be said here, that no general in- 
ference can be drawn from an isolated fact. Ves, 
this inference may be drawn, that the vile press 
which could excite a whole village population 
to an act so diabolical, could also inspire, as 
it has inspired, a deep-rooted hatred to England 
throughout wide France. Let it be remem- 
bered too, that the " Presse " uewspsiper, whose 
amiable teaching suggested this anticipation of 
the Dahara massacre upon the helpless survivors 
of shipwreck, is the recognised organ of the con- 
servative statesman and probable minister M. 
Mol^ ; and it is but fair to admit that, though 
the columns of the "Presse" contain the usual 
amenities of "perfidious," "base," "brutal," "mer- 
cenary," "false," "cowardly," &c., as apphed 
to England, it is not worse than many of its 
contemporaries. Another reflection is also sug- 
gested by the language of the " National," in con- 
demnation of an act at which cannibals would 
have blushed, and which in England or any other 
country but France were incredible. The " Na- 
tional" disapproves of burning "English doga " 
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as an act originating in " a false sentiment of 
patriotism! " but still considers that M, Guizot's 
policy (as being too friendly to England) "tends" 
to explain actions which in England we should 
consider utterly inexplicable, without supposing 
the direct intervention of the devil under the 
guise of the "subscriber to the Presse." If the 
" National " is right, however, in estimating the 
effects of the "Entente Cordiale" policy upon its 
countrymen, it appears to be as destructive to 
French humanity at home, as to British influence 
abroad. 

Further evidence of the wide-spread anti- 
British feeling which pervades France, may be 
deduced from the public demonstrations in 
favour of those who have in any way shown 
hostility to this country, and against those who 
either voted or acted in the interest of peace. 
Thus when a French naval officer (without, as 
is alleged, any authority from his government) 
achieved the paltry and discreditable conquest 
of Tahiti, and, by subjecting the peaceful settlers 
of England to the rigours of French martial 
law, nearly provoked a war between the two 
countries, and necessitated his own recall; he 
at once became a popular hero, and was voted 
a subscription sword (!) by his grateful country- 
men. M. Dupetit Thouara, who knew that the 
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gift was an expression of hatred to England 
rather than esteem for himself, had the good 
taste and good feeUng to decline the honour. In 
relation to the same affair the Paris national 
guards availed themselves of their right to elect 
their own officers, by cashiering those who had 
supported government in voting an indemnity to 
the British consul at Tahiti. 

A similar spirit dictated the subscription in 
fiivour of " oppressed Ireland " originated by M. 
Ledru Rollin, deputy, at the time of the " mon- 
ster meetings" and repeal agitation of 1843. It 
is singular that it did not strike these gentlemen 
how much more their liberal sympathy was re- 
quired for their own country, where twenty-five 
citizens cannot assemble without being marched 
off to gaol, than for Ireland, where half a million 
could meet to make speeches which in France 
would have led, if not to the guillotine, certainly 
to a prison for life. But Frenchmen have yet 
to learn what true liberty is. 

The French stage again (when events afford 
any pretext for excitement) furnishes further 
proof of the war-spirit, or anti-English feeling, 
as those can testify who have heard the ■whole 
audience join in singing " Jamais 1' Anglais ne 
regnera," or rapturously applauding some ill- 
natured reflections on England, 
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When we turn to that assembly which ia sup- 
posed to be the constitutional expression of the 
national voice, it may seem at first sight that the 
eneinies of England are in a minority there ; 
since upon those votes involving the fate of the 
English alliance, the friends of peace carry the 
day. In respect of this it must be observed, in 
the first place, that upon such political questions 
the fate of the ministry is staked ; and that in 
France, where the constituency is small and the 
number of employes enormous, the minister of 
the day has the means of powerfully influencing 
the elections. It was not, therefore, to be ex- 
pected that, in the Chambers elected under the 
auspices of a minister known, like M. Guizot, to 
possess the confidence of his sovereign, he should 
be out-voted. But, supposing for a moment tliat 
a majority of the deputies is favourable to 
England, a very large portion of that majority 
consists of placemen, who can only vote with 
ministers, and may not represent the feelings of 
their constituents. These constituents again (so 
fast is France becoming a mere bureaucracy) 
are in great part, either employes or aspirants 
to office. An analysis of the present Chamber 
of Deputies given by the " Constitutionnel" shows 
that of 469 members 52 are " administrators" 
(fiscal officers ?), 46 officers of the army and 
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iiavy, 9 ministers, and 82 magistrates — a class 
who in France are paid by government and de- 
pendent upon it for promotion to higher employ- 
ments. Thus mailing 190 paid employes besides 
many other members indirectly under govern- 
ment influence, in a house where 230 members 
form a majority. It does not follow, therefore, 
that the majority of French deputies represent 
the feelings of their electors, nor, considering 
the very limited constituency of France and the 
great means of corruption possessed by the gov- 
ernment, is it certain that the electoral body re- 
presents the nation. In France, with a larger 
population than England, the electoral body or 
constituency, is but 180,000 ; while our own is 
above 900,000 ; and on the other hand, the 
employes m France are 500,000, receiving 
18,462,124^. annually, against 23,000 employes 
in England, receiving 2,786,000/.* So that it is 

■ The aboFe afatisticB are taJcen from a very interesting 
work, entitled, " Fmnce, her GoTemmental, Ad mini strati ye, 
and Social Organisation," supposed to be written by L— b 

L n, formerly private aecretary to Louis Philippe. 

Making allowance for the evident prejudice of Jlio writer 
against the King of the Frencb, but accepting bia etatistica 
as correct (which we are hound to do in the absence of any 
proof to the contrary), we must come to the conclusion that 
the French representative system is but the shadow of 
popular representation, so great is the patronage of minis- 
ters. The same author (at p. 3.) thus laments the growth 
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evident the French government has immeasurably 
greater means of influencing elections than the 
English. 

Yet, notwithstanding the majority of the 
Chambers, who, by their votes at least, support 
the cause of peace, there is abundant proof that 
the anti-English feeling is not dormant there. 
The hardest struggle of the ministry is always 
io defence of what the opposition consider their 

of hostile feeling towarda England in France : — " The 
feeling of hostility sgainst England, so suddenly awakened 
and HO rapidly extending in France, cannot be observed 
without profound concern by tbc friends of rivil liberty ifl 
both countries. Thirteen years ago (1843) union between 
France and England was the general sentiment in Paris, as 
well as in Londoo, and the philanthropiats and patriots of 
all countries hailed that union as the first step towards the 
destruction of the despotism that oppressed most of the 
nations of Europe. These expectations have been sadly 
disappointed. The Continental despots who were panic 
Blruck, feel more secure and are more absolute than they 
ever were, and indulge the hope of renewing the conflict 
that has so long been carried on between France and Eng- 
hind. The declamations of the French newspapers, minis- 
terial as well as opposition, against the ambition and perfldy 
of England have excited the peoph to such a degree (hat, at 
the present moment (1843), n war with England would give 
popularity to Ifie minister who dared to widertnhe it." This 
was written iti 1843, a year of political calm ; but the events 
of 1844 showed how truly the author judged his conntry- 
ntSD. That the anti-English feeling has gained strength 
ever since, is certain. 
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I too friendly policy towards England, and when- ' 

ever a speaker, however dull or ignorant inter- 
lards his speech with sufficient abuse of "perjide 
Albion," it la sure to be received with " profound 
sensation," " intense movement," "marks of adhe- 
sion," and all those symptoms expressed iu paren- 
thetical phrases which puzzle our phlegmatic 
Saxon intellect to comprehend. The division, 
indeed, is in favour of government, but to the 
eye of the observer it is evident that, if the 
minister carries off the votes, it is the opposition 
speaker who, while denouncing England, sways 
the hearts and feelings of his audience. 

It is hardly credible that, in defiance of such 
evidence (and much more might be adduced), 
people should doubt the existence of a strong 
anti-English feeling in France. But were there 
no such external evidence, we might infer the 
existence of such a feeling from the first prin- 
ciples of human nature. A less demonstrative 
people than the French would have Adhibited their 

I anger less ; a prouder and less vain people would 

have abstained from slandering in peace, those 
who had defeated them in war ; but no nation 
under heaven, if placed in the same position as 
France, would fail to hate England. 

I Englishmen are apt to conclude that, because 

their own feelings towards France are friendly, 

I 2 
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those feelings must be reciprocated ; but they 
forget that the winner and the loaer do not rise 
from any game in the same mood, and least of 
all from the game of war. It Ja just because we 
are satisfied with the past and well-content with 
things as they are, that the French are otherwise ; 
since our profit was their loss, and our victories 
their defeats. AVe are good humoured and for- 
bearing as the ■winner usually is ; and callous to 
taunts coming from France, which would never- 
theless irritate us coming from America. We 
feel that to French wars we owe our colonial 
empire in great part, our naval and military 
trophies, our high military character among 
nations, and many solid advantages won by the 
Bword, and not to be taken from us by the pen. 
But to judge how Frenchmen feel, we must put 
ourselves in their place, or suppose the history of 
the last war reversed. "We must imagine our fleets 
to have met with defeat after defeat at sea, until 
our flag was banished fi-om the ocean, and the 
hated flag of hostile squadrons displayed in 
triumph before our blockaded seaports, Wc 
must imagine our armies to liave been expelled 
from Egypt, Malta, Portugal, and from Spain ; 
every colony taken from us; and last, and worst 
of all, oar bravest army under our chosen cham- 
pion to have been scattered to the winds, and 
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our metropolis to have been occupied by a victo- 
rious enemy. 

Can we suppose that, had such been our case, 
we should easily have forgotten our humiliations, 
losses, and defeats ? Yet our soreness would 
have been leas than that of the French, because 
military glory is not our ruling passion ; we are 
not soldiers from the cradle, nor ca:i it be said 
of England, as Chateaubriand said of France, that 
the whole nation " is but one soldier." Neither, 
in our case, would defeat have been embittered 
by the destruction of that towering fabric ol 
ambition, which France had grown giddy with 
gazing on. Had defeat come from Austria, 
Russia, or Prussia, France could more easily 
have forgiven it, for the sake of former triumphs 
at Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Moscowa; but in 
the case of England there was no Jena or Aus- 
terlitz to set off against Talavera, Vittoria, or 
Waterloo, no occupation of Vienna or Berlin to 
set off against the occupation of Paris. So 
bitterly does this gall the military spirit of France, 
that twenty years after the peace it was thought 
necessary to discover some victory, and accord- 
ingly one was discovered at Toulouse ; but un- 
fortunately the oldest inhabitants ignored it, and 
only laughed at the foolish monument raised to 
commemorate — a defeat ! This military sensi- 

1! 3 
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tiveness of tlie French people is displayed in a 
rather ridiculoua light, on each returning anni- 
versaiy of Waterloo, the whole press of France 
being excited to fury, because the Duke of Wel- 
lington gives a dinner to his companions in arms* ! 
Biit though we may smUe at this annual tor- 
rent of invective, incurred by our obstinacy in 
believing that the same British general who had 
gained every other battle he ever fought, had also 
gained that of Waterloo ; yet there is a sad and 
serious lesson to be drawn from those invectives. 
They tell us that the French hatred of England, 
which now vents itself in angry words and 
abusive epithets, has its root in the irrevocable 
past far more than in the present. They tell us 
that no moderation upon the part of our govern- 
ment, no forbearance upon the part of our press 
(and the forbearance of the British press has 
been wonderfulf), can soothe the wounded pride, 

• The Paris papera informed us last year, that a dinner 
was given to celebrate the anniveraary of the battle of Foa- 
tenoj, fought in 1745. This they thought quite proper, little 
more than a century having elapsed since the battle ; but to 
celebrate the anniversary of a battle which gave ua the peace 
we now enjoy! " Ali! perjide Albion!" 

■)■ An English journal of influence, noticing the annual 
preaentation of a tricolour flag to her Majesty by the Duke 
ofWellington, laat year (1846), went bo far in its complai- 
annce as to suhatitute a " British flag" for a tricolour. 
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or extinguish the enmity of the French people. 

The past history of Enghind, her established as- 
cendancy in the field and on the Tvaves (for how 
wondei'fully has Providence for centuries made 
narrow England the scourge of wide France !), 
are not less intolerable to the sensitive vanity of 
Frenchmen, than is the present overshadowing 
greatness of the British Empire. Possibly, by 
such concessions as have marked the last six 
years, and by shutting our eyes to such acts aa 
the Jlontpensier marriage, England might pro- 
long an understanding absurdly called "cordial" 
mth the French government, which is thereby 
enabled to effect in peace what Bonaparte faUed 
to do in war; but the experience of these years 
must show us how precarious is an alliance 
where the people are hostile, though the govern- 
ment may be friendly. In minor misunder- 
standings between the two governments (such as 
must arise at times), "the hostile feehng unhap- 
pily existing among the people " will be used 
against us as a ground for refusing our just de- 
mands; and under more serious circumstances, or 
whenever it may suit the French government to 
throw over the "Entente Cordiale," that same 

Was this worthy either of the EnglifJi editor or the French 
nation ? It is not by euch concessions that peace can he 
preserred, and it is treating Freactunen like children. 

1! 4 
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national hostility will mate any rupture with 
England popular in France. 

Few people venture to calculate on peace beyond 
the life of the reigning French sovereign, now in 
the natural course of things drawing to a close. 
Had the eldest of the French Princes survived 
his father, his known anti-English feelings might 
have precipitated events ; hut the most pacific in- 
clinations on the part of a new ruler may not 
prove sufficient to preserve peace. A successful 
war mth England would more than any thing 
else give strength and stability to the Orleans 
dynasty, and any war would employ those unquiet 
spirits which most endanger a new throne. The 
subjugation of Algeria (by the extermination 
of its inhabitants) will soon deprive France of 
that safety-valve, and then what country presents 
such tempting spoils, or excites such vengeful 
feelings, as Old England? The great Continental 
powers are too much united by common interest 
to invite aggression on the part of France, but 
England isolated by the " Entente Cordiale" 
policy, as was lately proved upon the Montpensier 
question, must learn to practise what she has long 
forgotten, a reUance upon herself alone. To 
such a reliance the events of 1840 and of 1846 
maynotyethave brought her; but whether she re- 
unites the broken ties of the " Entente Cordiale," 
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or not, there appears to be no other valid gua- 
rantee for the continuance of peace than her own 
power to punish the infringer. 

The circumstances under which England re- 
newed her friendly relations with France after 
the quarrel of 1 840, were not such as to promise 
well for the durability of the compact, nor, if 
closely scrutinised, to reflect much honour upon 
I our policy. We may persuade ourselves that an 

alliance with France is the only guarantee of 
peace ; but by whom was the peace of the world 
threatened when, quitting the alliance of the 
other European powers, we again threw ourselves 
into the reluctant arms of France ? AVas it not 
France which under the pretence, for it was a ' 
mere pretence, of hostile designs against her, that 
raised her army to near a million of men, in- 
creased her navy, fortified her coasts and capi- 
tal, and threatened all Europe with war, unless her 
views respecting Egypt were submitted to? With 
every other power England was then on the best 
of terms ; and though it may consist with the 
short-sighted prudence of the timid to seek the 
friendship of the pugnacious as a means of 
avoiding their anger, an Englishman would be 
ashamed to admit that such was the motive of 
his government in suddenly deserting Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, who cuurted our alhance,and 
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turning to France, as England did in 1841. At 
the same time it is hard to understand what is 
meant by the maxim of an alliance with France 
being " necessary to the peace of Europe," unless 
it is that we must either favour the policy or in- 
cur the liostUity of that warlike power. If this 
be the bond of alliance between the two coun- 
tries, it was from the first an unequal and ill- 
assorted union between a power whose interests 
and feelings were pacific, and another which, if 
not actually desirous of war, was deterroiued to 
reap its fruits whUe wearing the garb of peace. 
The natural consequence of this alliance haa 
been to give to France in the Mediterranean a 
"power too great to keep or to resign," andto con- 
fer upon her that very ascendancy which we were 
so needlessly alarmed about Russia acquiring. 
If the same state of things continues, we must 
expect to see the fruits of the policy which haa 
prepared the Mediterranean to become a French 
lake. Spain has been bought, but not as yet 
delivered ; perhaps the Balearic Isles, or at least 
Minorca, wiU form the dower of the Duchess of 
Montpcnsier. In Africa, again, wu must expect 
to see some results from the extension of French 
dominion or protection over 2000 miles of coast ; 
so in Greece, where our influence is supplanted. 
So, in short, all round that sea where we were 
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once so powerful, and of which Burke said : " The 
uniform policy of this kingdom, as a. state, and 
eminently so as a commercial state, has at all 
times led ua to keep a powerful * squadron and a 
conurwdioua naval station m tfiat eeritral sea which 
borders upon and connects a fer greater number 
and variety of states, European, Asiatic and 
African, than any other. Without such a force 
France must become despotic mistress of that sea, 
and of aU the countries whose shores it washes; our 
commei-ce must become vassal to her, and depen- 
dent on herwilt." (Burke's Works, voL viii.p.312.) 
Upon thewhole, then, irrespectively of the recent 
misunderatanding about the Spanish marriage, 
which was but one linle jn the chain of an 
ambitious policy, the days of our friendly relations 
with France seem numbered ; and if those rela- 
tions be indispensable to the preservation of peace, 
as has been (we trust erroneously) asserted, it is 
high time to set our bouse in order. It is to be 
hoped that in the event of actual hostilities 
succeeding our present unaetfJed relations with 
our neighbours, we shall not find, that after 

" The " potoer/ttl" squadron advocatiMi by Burke was 
under the " Entente Coi-diiile" represented by a, formidable 
squadron, consisting of H. M.'a ship " Formi liable " and some 
small craft. It has juet becD strengthened b^ the present 
govern meat. 
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rejecting every other alliance in favour of an 
exclusive and precarious understanding with 
Prance, we have left ourselves without a friend, 
or arrayed those against us who were anxious to 
have been on our side. There is a party in 
France strongly in favour of a Russo-French 
alliance, the conditions of which might be easily 
imagined, and more improbable coalitions have 
come to pass. Such an alliance would be dan- 
gerous to England *, as uniting 80 sail of the 
line againat her, and bringing about a similar 
state of things to that which occurred just sixty- 
seven years ago, when Spain (contrary to all 
probabilities, and to her own ultimate ruin) 
joined with France against us. 

Let us, however, hope that the cause of peace 
will gain rather than lose by the termination of 
an " understanding" which lulled us into a false 
security and deprived us of more stable alliances. 
Englishmen are beginning to see that ambition 
is not extinct across the Channel, and that 

" We beg we may not be considered as Russophobian, 
for alluding to auch a possibility as a Kussian -French 
alliance. We believe the popular fears of Russian ambition 
to be of all apprehensions the moat groundless, and, except 
in itUianee with France, would hold a Russian fleet some- 
what lightly. It is, nevertheless, a fact, as surprising as it 
is discreditable to Eii;:]and, that Russia could send SO sail of 
the line to sea before England could send /firee. 
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designs supposed to have died with Louis XIV. 
or Napoleon still sun'ive the ruin they brought 
upon France. The speeches of Frent'h statesmen 
of all parties, the avowal of the most guarded 
and courtier-like journal of France (the Debats), 
thrown for once off its guard by its joy at the 
success of the Spanish intrigue, have greatly 
contributed to this result, and our own press 
begins to admit that the " cordial understanding " 
is but a broken reed. 

Unfortunately it is no longer a question of 
maintaining British influence, but of recovering 
it where it has been supplanted by French diplo- 
macy ; and here, as in most cases of retracing steps, 
lies difficulty and danger. That danger will be 
less in proportion aa our means of giving effect 
to our foreign policy arc known to be greater, 
for, in spite of modern civilisation, few great 
questions are now settled purely by the virtue of 
red tape. Protocols did not liberate Greece, nor 
expel the Dutch from Antwerp, nor D. Miguel 
from Portugal, nor D. Carlos from Spain, nor the 
Egyptians from Syria. France did not merely 
diplomatise at Lisbon in 1832, nor at San Juan 
de Ulua and Vera Cruz in 1838, nor at Tangiers 
and Mogador. These are, after all, the days of 
gunpowder diplomacy and rapid action, when 
nations accomplish their object first, and then 
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telling the world it is a " fait accompli," leave to 
rival diplomatiste the resource of — protesting. 
Bui fflippose some case to arise where England 
cannot acquiesce in some " fait accompli," how 
wiU it fare with her if she is found prepared 
with no more effectual means of resistance than 
— a protest ? It would not then be the time for 
organising our naval resources in seamen, or for 
solving the problem which puzzled us so much in 
1844 — 

" How ABt WE TO OET USN FOR THE TLEBT ? " 
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CHAP. IV. 

ON THE NATIONAL MILITAKT SPIRIT OF ENOI.ARD, DEFINI- 
TION OF NATIONAL MILITARI SPIBIT, — DEFlCtENCV OF 
NATIONAL raX-ITAJir SPIRIT IN ENGI.AND. — HILITART SPIKIT 

NOT INDIGENOUS TO ENGLAND. HILITABT SPIRIT A NATION'S 

MORAL 8TREHGTH, 

The military spirit of a nation forms bo essen- 
tial a part of its strength in war, and haa, at the 
same time, so great an influence in preserving 
peace, by imposing a check upon the encroach- 
ments of rival powers, that it may be properly 
introduced after the last chapter. 

Just as there are individuals whose known 
firmness and resolution repels any attempt at 
aggression ; so there are nations whom other 
powers must feel it would be unsafe to trifle with. 
Such a nation we see in the U. States of America, 
as their readiness to go to war at any time, on 
the smallest possible provocation, will show. 
Such is France at this moment, and such was 
England at one time, though she is so no longer, 
thanks to her heavy debts and expensive triumphs. 
The aversion of a nation to war, however, is not 
always a guarantee for peace ; nor is it invariably 
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favouraljle to that object, for it unduly weakens 
the hands of a government, and leaves it mthout 
moral force in its negociations. Not that it is 
meant to assert that England would submit to 
any insult or injury which was persisted in, but 
there seems to be sufficient reason for thinking 
that there are few offences once past, and become 
in political phrase '* faits accomplis," which she 
would resent by a declaration of war. Govern- 
ment might threaten, and make "demonstrations," 
but popular opinion would declare for peace, and 
if the offending power stood firm, there would be 
no war, except with the pen. John Bull likes 
that foreign minister best, who lets him hear 
least about war, and he cares little for the terras 
on which peace is bought, so that he enjoys it. 
He resembles in this the courtiers of Louis XVI., 
who preferred the financier most successful in 
supplying money for the day, little caring for 
the morrow. 

It was a maxim of Bonaparte's that "the 
morale of an army is as two to one to the phy- 
sique ; " by which he meant that the confidence 
and military spirit of an army were twice as im- 
portant as the physical strength and condition of 
the soldiers. The same maxim certainly applies 
to nations which reckon on the national spirit 
to fill the ranks of the army and navy, and to in- 
spire these ranks with courage and confidence in 
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battle. The national spirit here meant, however, 
is not that foolish love of war for its o^vn sake, 
that mistaken idea of glory, which dtludes the 
population of France, and has so often deluged 
Europe with blood : for such delusion it may 
without vanity be asserted that England is too 
far advanced in real civilisation j but neither she 
nor any other country is independent of that na- 
tional spirit, which, though carried to excess in 
France, is nevertheless among the first virtues of 
nations. 

The national military spirit, then, which is the 
subject of this chapter, is that honourable love of 
country which disposes men to sacrifice private 
interests, personal ease and safety, or life itself, 
for the public good ^that spirit which secures a 
nation from subjugation, and proves its fitness 
for independence : whose presence is a test of 
national soundness, and whose departure is the 
prelude to a nation's fall. 

History supplies many instances of nations 
once so warlike as to be a terror to their neigh- 
bours, and who have nevertheless in later times so 
completely lost all public spirit, as to trust their 
defence to foreign mercenaries, and finally to suc- 
cumb the victims of national degeneracy. Such 
was the fate of Rome itself, and of the Grecian 
States, of warlike Persia before tliem, of the 
[Italian Republics, and other countries nearer our 
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own times. The remote causes of such degene- 
racy were various, but the most commonly as- 
signed one has been the spread of luxury 
consequent upon the advance of civilisation and 
the increase of wealth. Few Englishmen wiU 
think (any more than the Romans did in their 
best days) that England is likely to fall a victim 
to the decay of national spirit, and some persons 
even appear by their writings to apprehend an 
opposite danger. Some of our most popular 
papers and periodicals * carry on a systematic 
and pertinacious attack upon the military pro- 
fessions, military tastes, feelings, and histoiy 
of the country, as if they dreaded the contagion 
of a war mania, and saw some risk of this com- 
mercial nation being universally seized with 
military ardour. To these writers an English 
soldier is an object of positive dislike and con- 
tempt — a"paid fighting machine bedizenedwith 
scarlet and gold." The national banner, so far 
from inspiring any patriotic feelings or associa- 
tions, is "a ridiculous party-coloured rag," and 
all who serve under that " rag " are deserving of 
pity, if not of censure, from all rightminded 

Among other periodicals imbued with this spirit, we 
might cite those conducted by D. Jerrold, as having a very- 
wide circulation among the " maaaes." Mr. D. J. seems to 
hate a British soldier bb much as an enemy. 
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persons. We believe this is the gist of the 
weekly and monthly lessons which some of these 
patriotic popular instructors think it their duty 
to give their readers ; yet it would be hard to say 
where these gentlemen discover any symptoms of 
a military mania in England, or even of that 
moderated public spirit on which our safety 
would depend in any emergency. We recruit 
the ranks of the army with considerable difficulty 
and much delay, even for our peace-time require- 
ments. We cannot man half a dozen ships of 
the line in less than six or eight months, and de- 
sertion prevails to a lamentable degree among 
our seamen. The enrolment of the militia, which 
the late super-pacific government even had, not 
without good reason, resolved on, has been 
postponed as too unpopular, or perhaps imprac- 
ticable a measure ; ao that the three arms essential 
to national defence would have to be extemporised 
with almost miraculous promptitude to meet any 
hostile movements abroad; for our army (in 
England) is insignificant, our naval force at home 
trifling, and our militia has no existence even on 
paper. This one would think should satisfy the 
strongest anti-military feeling ; or is it wished so 
utterly to destroy the spirit of the country as to 
make it necessary to " press " our soldiers as well 
as our seamen, or to hire foreign mercenaries to 
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defend us, as, to our infinite disgrace, has been 
done formerly ? The writers of the school 
alluded to would impress their readers with the 
folly of the motives which have heretofore ani- 
mated our officers and soldiers in the hour of 
danger, but they do not show what advantage 
would follow the adoption of their views. A 
" paid fighting machine " may be veiy ridi- 
culous, but a paid fighting machine which would 
not fight would prove both ridiculous and incon- 
venient. It may be very foohsh to sacrifice life 
in defence of that " party-coloured rag, " the 
national banner, or to put honour, patriotism, 
fame, and such bubbles in competition with a 
broken leg or a perforated body ; but what would 
be the present state, or what the fi.iture security 
of England, should these incentives lose their 
force ? Surely whUe we must have defenders, it 
is more economical, to say nothing else, to pay . 
them by a paragraph in the Gazette or a few 
inches of ribbon, than by a pecuniary recompense ! 
Some persons may think it superfluous to argue 
against opinions so unpractical as those referred 
to, but we should be glad to think the attempts 
at writing down the national spirit were as 
hopeless as they are mischievous. It is unques- 
tionable that tlie greater devotion of Frenchmen 
to the cause of their country gives them immense 
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advantages in the means of recruiting their army 
and navy ; and perhaps if we go to the foundation 
of our own difficulties in this respect, we shall find 
it to be the absetice of any military or even pa- 
triotic feeling in the lower classes in England. 
The sanguine say, that all this apathy would 
disappear on the first signs of war. Our own im- 
pression is to the contrary. 

A military or warlike spirit ia not, as some 
imagine, indigenous to our soil, though no 
country has at times given greater proofs of 
prowess than England, It is not a century since 
Englishmen were puzzling themselves to account 
for the decay of national courage, which they 
assumed to he an incontrovertible fact, nor 
since the prime minister of a certain country 
complained that he could not find a naval or 
military commander who was " fit to be trusted in 
any enterprise attended with the least appear- 
ance of danger." Will it be believed that these 
words * were spolien of England, and by the 

• Lord Brougham gives the Babstance of Ciiatham's cen- 
Bni'ea in the worda given above, and continues thus : " With 
a generally prevailing dislike of both services, which at once 
repressed all desire of joining either, and damped all public 
spirit in the country by extinguishing all hope of success, 
and even all love of glory, it was hardly possible for a na- 
tion to be placed in circumstancea more inauapicioua to mill- 
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greatest, nay, the only great war minister Britain 
ever boasted — tte great Earl of Chatham: or 
that they referred to that war which, beginning 
so inauspiciously, ended almost as gloriously as 
those which illustrated our amiab under Marl- 
borough and Wellington ! At the same period 
we find Dr. Johnson in an ironical essay on 
military discipline suggesting the steps by which 
British soldiers (ay, indeed, reader!) might be 
gradually taught to bear the sight of an enemy 
without TUJining away. (Idler, No. 8, June 3rd, 
1758.) "We may find it hard, while still dazzled 
by tlie glories of the last war, to believe that sucli 
things ever were or ever can be again ; yet the 
influences of later times have been decidedly 
unfavourable to the growth of pubUc spirit, and 
there are facts which might incline us to beheve 
that it is now at a low ebb among us. 

The wonderful increase of wealth and luxury 
in England, the growth of commerce and of 
speculation, not in English only but in foreign 
schemes, have very naturally and happily turned 
our minds to peace, and disinclined them to war ; 

tory ejcertions." {Lord Broughnm'a " Statesmen of the Time 
of George HL" First Seriya, p. 22.) From this state of dan- 
ger, disgrace and liumiliation the lofty spirit and patriotism 
of Chatham raised us, and la this state would some of our 
philosophers reduce us had they the p>wer. 
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but this beneficial effect is not unattended with 
some evil. People have grown more selfish and 
less public-spirited to the degree of considering 
public spirit almoat ridiculous. A cold sneering 
spirit of detraction, which disclaims all pre. 
ference for father-land, and considering all nation- 
ality to be narrow-minded, affects indiffereDca 
to the honour and reputation of one's own 
country, has denationalised many Englishmen. 
Some have carried their liberality to the extent 
of disparaging everything English, and among 
the worst detractors of our national and military 
fame may be found some unworthy sons of Great 
Britain. Even last war there were some English- 
men who considered the victories of their own 
countrymen as matter of regret; who, like birds 
of ill omen, prophesied defeat after each fresh 
triumph of Wellington, and who affected to see in 
the Corsican tyrant of France the champion of 
liberty! These persons had the bad excuse of 
party-feeling for their perverseness ; but it is hard 
to find a motive or a justification for those who 
in the present day have undertaken the task of 
■writing down, laughing down, or sneering down 
the small remains of national military spirit 
among us. Perhaps some day or other, when 
the hated English soldier has been replaced by 
French troops trained in the humane school of 
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Algeria ; wten a corps of Zephyrs* (blending the 
tricks of the monkey and the traits of the tiger) 
"spitting" sucking pigs and sucking children on 

" " Zephyr " is a cant term for a particular (penal) corps 
in the FreQch " army of Africa." Their atrocities as far ex- 
ceed those committed by the other troops in the war of ex- 
termination waged against the wretched population of " Arabia 
Infelii;" or Algeria, as these latter do the ordinary practice 
in civilised war. Even Frenchmen acknowledge that the 
cruelty of the " Zephyrs " surpasses belief. Byron's lines 
may give & faint idea of it when he describes the storming of 
Ismael : 

" All that the mind would shrink from of excesses. 
All that the body perpetrates of bad, 
All that we hear, read, dream uf man's distressea. 
All that the Devil would do if run stark mad, 
All thai defies the worst which pen expresses, 
All by which Hell ia peopled, or as sad 
As Hell — mere mortals who their power abuse, 
Was here." ' "" 

It is strange that the European nations, who coQsidered the 
atrocities committed by the Turks in Greece as a ground for 
their interference, should remain mute while a pastoral popu- 
lation, only half armed, without a fortress, a single gun, or 
even a serviceable musket, are being slaughtered like sheep. 
When these unhappy wretches, driven to despair, endeavour 
to escape into the Desert, taking "their wives, their flocks, 
and their little ones" with them, we find, in the exulting 
language of the French bulletins, that they " were overtaken 
by Genei-al — , {or Col. — , as the case may be,) 300 were 
slain, and the rest with their flocks made prisoners." Happier 
far were the one thousand men, women, and children who, 
though roa.sted for two days in the caves of the Dahara, have 
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the same bayonets, shall teach our citizens what 
invasion is ; they will learn the folly of decrying 
the very sources of their own security. Spain 
had no reason to congratulate herself on the 
success of Cervantes in laughing down the 
chivalry of his countrymen, and England would 
have just as little cause to rejoice should our 
moral philosophers succeed in making our military 
professions still more unpopular than they are. 

Among the facts indicating, as we think, a 
decline of military spirit in England*, arc — the 
great difficulty of recruiting various corps, even 
after lowering the standard heights required — the 
impossibility, for it amounts to that, of raising a 
few thousand extra seamen in any reasonable 
time without impressment — the general aversion 

BBcnped ibcir cruel enemy, and, we may liojie, are re])oaing 
" wliere tie wicked cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest. " 

• As an instance of ttis decline, we might raenlion a fact 
which we learned with regret, but on authority loo good to 
admit a doubt. Id the last aSair in the Parana river in 
South America, where our trained or disciplined seamen 
vied in gallantry with the French force co-operating with 
them, a convoy of English merchantmen displayed a different 
and most pusillnnimoua speclacle. A French sloop of war 
charji^ed with getting the convoy under weigh and past the 
enemies' batteries, had actually to fire shot to foi-c© some of 
our merchant vessels to get their anchors up, though it was 
a matter of necessity that they should accompany the ships 
of war down the river. 
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to enrolment in the militia — die marked indiffer- 
ence of the lower classes to those military displays 
which once attracted them bo much — the uni- 
versal indifference of Englishmen to those monu- 
ments and trophies by which every other nation 
(except the Dutch) perpetuate the memory of 
their victories. It is a very singular proof of 
this carelessness as to our military fame, that of 
all the colours and trophies taken from France by 
land and aea during the late war, there ia not 
(excepting a few colours in Chelsea Hospital and 
two in the United Service Museum) a single one 
left ! All our naval trophies, including several 
French admirals' flags, were permitted to be stolen 
from St. Paul's and elsewhere, and ^vith the 
" Waterloo trophy " there perished in the fire at 
the Tower the only national monument England 
had taken the trouble to raise to all her victories 
by land and sea : for the paltry thing called the 
Nelson Column was built by private subscription 
forty years after the hero's death, and the statues 
to the Duke of Wellington were also private 
testimonials. It may be safely asserted that a fo- 
reigner will see more British colours in Paris than 
French colours in England, though by sea we 
did not lose one battle in ten, and by land not 
one in five during the last war. 

It is very well to say that the true glory of a 
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country cannot be enhanced by an irritating 
display of such monnraents; that there is some- 
thing little, if not barbarous, in them. This is 
quite true as addressed to the more enlightened 
classes, but it is by such material and visible 
tokens of past success that a martial spirit is 
kept up among the classes from which our fleets 
and armies are recruited, and wliatever may be 
said to the contrary by philosophers or " peacB 
preservation societies," it is true national policy 
to keep this spirit alive among the lower classes, 
for it cannot be created in the hour of need. A 
love of aggressive warfare may be a curse to a 
country, but in England, where a war must be 
defensive in future, there is more danger of 
demoralisation from base, selfish timidity, than 
from any excess of martial spirit. 

Why did our soldiers look with calm in- 
difl^erence upon those redoubted legions which 
had struck terror into the martial Prussian, the 
gallant Austrian, the hardy Russ ? Simply 
because Englishmen had been brought up in the 
traditional belief of their own superiority, and 
had not learned to doubt the old adage, that 

" On the legs of every Englisliman 
Doth walk three Frenchmen." 

It is foolish to cavil about the narrow-mind- 
edness of a creed which rendered us such good 

1* 2 
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services of yore, and which might be ill supplied 
in practice by more enlightened opinions. 

Whenever war threatens with France, the 
first blast of the trumpet will gather every 
Frenchman round his country's banners. A 
million of disciplined soldiers * will crowd the 
ranks of the army, an entire maritime population, 
wisely organised beforehand, will throng the sea- 
ports. A militia of two millions will guard the 
towns; while in England the work of orga- 
nisation will be only beginning! We shall have 
to extemporise an adequate army, to discover 
some means of getting seamen, to frame and pass 
a militia law, to take, in short, those innumerable 
precautions, which few living statesmen have 
had any experience in. Would not all this be 
task enough Avithout having at the same time to 
lay the very foundations of national defence by 
creating a spirit among the people ? 

If war breaks out suddenly, nothing but the 
highest enthusiasm of the population could ex- 
tricate us from the peril we should be placed in ; 
and though we should strain every nerve to do 
that in a day, which should have been the work 
of years, we should most probably read our 
destiny in the fatal words too late. 

• This includea the eoldiers at present provhioitaUy dis- 
bande J, having passed tlirough the iirray (three years' service), 
iut who must rejoin the rimka when called on. 
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CHAP. V. 

VIEW OF THE HARITIUE BESODRCES OF EKGLUID COHFABED 
WITH THOSE OF FRAh'CE. — COUFAB130N OF THE "MA- 
TERIEL " OF THE TWO NAVIES. 

Let any person stand on London bridge and 
look upon that dense m^s of shipping, which, 
far as the eye can reach, and in number that 
defies any attempt at counting or even at guess- 
ing, covers the water. Let him then embark 
and thread his way through the narrow passage 
that intersects this floating forest, and trace it 
through its mUes of length ; let him cast his 
eye beyond it on the right bank, and on the left, 
and trace, by the masts showing above the 
houses, those vast artificial basins and canals, 
covering hundreds of acres, which receive the 
surplus shipping of the over-crowded river. 
Let him look at the 'building-yards, public and 
private, on either side, in which are at this 
moment building, besides innumerable traders, 
ships of war, for our own government, for the 
East India Company, for Spain, Portugal, and 
other powers. Let him examine (for the dusky 
unpretending buildings do not strike the eye) 
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those factories, where scores, nay hundreds, of 
marme steam-engines are being constructed for 
Great Britain and the whole world. Let hira 
look at the steamers, varjdng in size from the 
frigate to the river-boat, whose paddles, as they 
pass to and fro, keep the river in endless com- 
motion. Let him then be told that what he sees 
before him is repeated, though on rather a smaller 
scale, in the Mersey and the Clyde. Let, we say, 
any person gaze at tliis scene, and he will see 
before him the rough materials, the unorganised 
resources in personnel and matenel, of such a 
navy as the world has not yet seen : and 
resources, let it be remembered, which are only 
the natural emanations and exponents of our 
manufacturing wealth, which wealth is again the 
natural and almost spontaneous growth of our 
mineral riches in coals and iron and the native 
industry of the people. Will not the person 
gazing on this scene, whatever be his nation, say 
of England, "Here is a country destined to be 
the first maritime power of the globe ?" 

Let the same person, again following the 
course of the crowded river, which bears on its 
surface the wealth of every climate, pass through 
the scarcely less crowded Downs, and steer a 
south-westerly course until the ever-moving 
scene, studded with endless sails, grows less and 
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less animated as lie draws near the coast of 
France. His approach to that shore will be 
indicated by the gradual decrease in the number 
of sails visible. Steamers, with their long traitia 
of smoke, will no longer obscure the atmosphere. 
The small coasters and fishing boats ■will be not 
only less numerous but less " shipshape " in the 
cut and setting of the sails. Yachts will dis- 
appear ; smart-looking galleys will be replaced by 
clumsy boats with primitive oars. In short, he 
will observe, although a landsman, an unmistake- 
able difference, a perfect contrast between the 
two shores. 

Perhaps, indeed, he will enter a tolerably well 
filled harbour; but of the shipping present, a 
large part will be under tlie British or other 
foreign flags, and of that which is national no 
small part will be found to trade, not in the 
usual way of commerce, but upon the bounty 
or special immunities granted by government. 
Building-yards there will be too, but on a far 
different scale from those on the Thames, No 
ships of a thousand tons and upwards, such aa 
those built at Blackwall and elsewhere, will 
excite his admiration by their noble proportions 
and the beauty of their lines, A few merchant 
steamers with, perhaps, English engines. One 
two small factories, for machines of trifling 
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power, will make up the display of commercial 
actiWty and power, on the other side of the 
Channel; and even of this, let us repeat, much 

is forced and artificial. 

Such, then, is we believe a rapid sketch of what 
would present itself to the eye of the spectator, 
as a comparison between the maritime resources 
of the two countries. If we have exaggerated 
otir own, it has been unintentionally, for it is 
not our wish to strengthen that dangerous over- 
confidence, which naturally, and ahnost neces- 
sarily, arises out of our past history. We have 
only dwelt on the fact of such superiority, to 
place in the strongest light the apparently unac- 
countable confidence expressed by French pro- 
fessional writers, and generally entertained in 
Prance, of the possibility of contending with us 
successfully, on what we are accustomed to con- 
sider as our own element. 

But before adducing authority for the singular 
fact, that it is to her navi/, rather than her 
army, France looks for future success, we must 
say something of the organised naval resources, 
on the national fleets of the two countries. 

Looking first at the malerieloi the two navies, 
though we shall not find the same overwhelming 
superiority which has been observed in our 
commercial resources, yet it may be asserted 
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that our own force in ships about doubles that 
of France*; and when we consider that over and 
above our royal arsenals, we have in private 
building-yards alone, the power of building a very 
large fleet in a few moutlis, this preponderance 
in materiel will be thought fully sufficient. If 
we look at the quality as well as the number of 
our ships, it will not be disputed, that there 
never was a time when England possessed such 
fine ones as at this moment. The wretched 
classes of nineties, ninety -eights, and of fifty and 
SLxty-fourgunsliipson two decks — line-of-battle 
ships in name, without the power of a frigate — 
have disappeared from the list. The twenty- 
eight gun, or "donkey-frigate," so called because 
they bore the same affinity to a real frigate as a 
donkey does to a horse, have also been swept 
away. The dangerous small craft known as 
" floating coiSns," vessels that could neither 
fight nor run away, have given place to corvettes 
and brigs, which even the adversaries of the 
present surveyor of the navy admit to be ex- 

• To the noil -professional reader it is very iiecesgary lo 
remark that the force here spoken of, as double tbat of France, 
ia the whoh number of aliipa built or building. Tbe force of 
the two countriea " in commiBBionj " or armerl, and manned, 
is nbout equal, while France by licr more perfect organisation 
keeps a larger fleet available for any emergency than Eng- 
land. 
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ceUent. Very possibly the new line-of-battle 
ships of Ilia construction do not unite every 
good quality ; they may be uneasy in a sea-way, 
but, at least, they sail well, have fine roomy 
quarters, and stand np well under their canvass 
in smooth water. 

When we come to steamers, it will be found 
that government have not been insensible to the 
vital importance of this new arm. Naval archi- 
tects, eminent for their talent and success, were 
allowed a fair field for competition, whether 
already in the public service or in private esta- 
bhshments, and though we cannot congratulate 
ourselves upon our present war-steamers, it is to 
be hoped that we shall profit by our dear-bought 
experience. While every building-slip in her 
Majesty's yards was occupied, orders were also 
given to private shipbuilders in the Thames, 
Mersey, Clyde, and Isle of Wight. Never before 
were such exertions made in peace time, and 
never were they more politic or necessary. 
France had been unusually active. It was the 
official recommendation of the committee on the 
naval estimates in 1849, to make steam power 
compensate for the superiority of England in 
eailing-sliips : — " One power has undoubtedly 
a larger force of sailing ships ; but thia inequality 
roust be compensated by the steam force which 
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the genius aad patriotism of France may aiiJ 
must create." 

Unless the acquiescence of England was here 
assumed, the avowal of an intention to outbuild 
us in steamers would seem to betray much igno- 
rance of our resources. There is no point on 
which our superiority is so great, so unquestion- 
able, as in the power of constructing botli ships 
and their engines. We have furnislied the latter 
to half the world, (including several to France 
herself,) and shoiUd the demand be doubled, 
there is no reason to doubt the supply keeping 
pace with it. 

It was in our power, then, peacefully, yet 
effectually, to have demonstrated the hopeless- 
ness of such rivalry, and probably, by so doing, 
to have strangled in its cradle the afeam force, 
so publicly announced as the future creation 
o£ " French genius and patriotism." As it was, 
however, eighteen huge steam frigates, under the 
guise of Trans-Atlantic packets, to carry the ima- 
ginary correspondence of a peddling commerce, 
were ordered iu France, Those in England who 
know the history of our West India steam 
packets will appreciate the hopefulness of the 
French scheme in a commercial point of view. 
At the same time (and while we had no steamer 
above 320 horse-power) twenty steam frigates of 

r 6 
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from 450 to 540 horae-power were ordered to be 
built in France. This would have given her a 
great preponderance of force ; but the Trans- 
Atlantic steamers, according to the Prince de 
Joinville*, did not prove suitable for war; and 
the other steamers, built expressly for that pur- 
pose, were not considered very satisfactory. 

The French naval estimates of 1846, as else- 
where noticed, provide for an enormous increase 
of steam force. In the mean time, it is less than 
that of England ; and the French resources for 
constructing steamers out of all proportion in- 
ferior. We have already stated the total of the 
French navy in ships at about half our own, as 
a comparison of the two navy lists, which are 
accessible to every one, will show. There is 
reason to think that her arsenals, also, are less 
abundantly supplied. 

* Whether the Prinee correctly describes the steamers of 
his own country or not, he fell into great errors respecting 
ours, and all on the side of addition. 
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CHAP. VI. 

FRANCE GENERALLY, NOTWITR STANDING THE PBESENT Uf- 
FERlORITIf OF nEK NAVY, LOOKS TO THAT SERVICE 
BATUEK THAN HER ARMY FOIt FUTURE BVCCESSKS. — 

HER BEASONB rOK DOING BO WORTH INTESTIGATIOK. 

■ THE THREE GROUNDS ON WHICH THE CONFIDENCE OF 
FRANCE IN HEK NAVY BESTS. 

Sdch, then, being the material state of the two 
Navies, it will not be thought the comparison is 
very encouraging to France ; still less will it be 
supposed, in England at least, that past recol- 
lections supply her with the arguments of future 
confidence. Yet we shall show, that the antici- 
pations of future success by sea terminating in 
the invasion of England are very generally en- 
tertained in France, and believed by Frenchmen 
to be attainable by their own exertions ; or, as 
M. Thiers* says in his history, — " dependent on 
the patriotism of France." 

* Le rflle de la navigation a vapeur est impossible Ji prMiro 
aujourd'hui dans lea ^vdnements futiirs. Qu'elle doiine des 
forces de plus a la France contre rAngleterre ; tela est pro- 
bable. Qu'elle rcnde le detrojt plus facile & traverser ; cela 
depeiidrii des efforts que la France saura faire pour s'aasurer 
la superiorite dans I'eiaploi de cette puisaance touta nuuvellc ; 
cela dependra de son patriotistne el de sa prevojance. (Thiers, 
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If such a belief on the part of our neighbours 
should appear too preposterous to be worth 
attention, let us remember that no national 
belief is entirely without foundation. Vanity 
may, and no doubt often does greatly exaggerate 
a people's belief in their own prowess, but it is 
at least as probable that a country which for 
ages has been successful against every rival 
should be over-confident, as that another with- 
out any such dazzling recollections should, 
without a cause, suddenly hope, against all hia- 
tory, and against, apparently, very fearful odds. 

ToL V. pp. 467-^.) There is no part of M. Thiers' work 
more interesting to an EDgliehman tlinn his full and in many 
cases perfectly new tletaib of Bonapaj-te's project of invasion. 
The sincerity of tbat project is put beyond a doubt by the 
tone of Bcvei'al private letters, where the expressiona of Lati'ed 
to England are too nntural not to be real. Thus when 
Bonaparte tells Ganteaume "partei et venez ici, Noup 
nurons vengc six siccles d'insultes et de honte, " we trace the 
anti-English feeling of the adopted Frenchman, eombineJ 
with an avowal of past defeat which no barn Frenchmao 
would have made. Upon the whole, uo combination ot 
Bonaparte's seems to have been more admir'tble than his 
naval onea of 1804-5, which may be said to have succeeded, 
80 far as the British fleets were concerned, when Ntdsoi- 
niissed Admiral Villeneuve in the West Indies. The subse- 
quent derangement of Bonaparte's plans when, according to 
all human probabilities, he should hase seen a superinr French 
force in the Channel, was not the work eitlier of British 
sagacity or prowess. 
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It 13 often the strongest fortress which is taken 
by BUTprise, and that, usually, on its strongest 
aide. The impregnable Gibraltar, even, was 
lately discovered to have one point so weak as to 
require instant attention, and some thousands of 
pounds have just been expended on it. May 
there not be a bole somewhere in our wooden 
walls ? a weak point ; a flaw, imperceptible, 
indeed, to our peaceful and confiding good- 
nature, but yet discoverable by the keen eye of 
enmity, sharpened by envy, by the memory of 
past humiliation, and by the desire of that ban- 
quet of the gods, revenge ? "Would it be a new 
thing in the history of the world if some chro- 
nicler of the 22d century should write: — " The 
long immunity from defeat which England had 
enjoyed, and the incontestable supremacy which 
her fleets had achieved over those of all Europe, 
when banded together under Napoleon, seems to 
have lulled the vigilance of a people more in- 
clined to the arts of peace than the alarms of 
war. The government, so far, indeed, as the 
popular institutions, feelings, and traditions of 
the country allowed, seems to have discharged 
their duty zealously ; but, while they preserved 
and augmented the matdr'iel of the navy, they 
either deferred the consideration of how the fleet 
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was to be nianneil, or, perhaps, trusted to the 
iincient method of impressment." "Would such 
reasoning seem insufficient, and might it uot 
continue thus ? — " The seamen raised by this 
method were, of course, at first as unfit for the 
military duties of a sailor, and as little available 
for directing the powerful ordnance committed 
to their charge, as a peasant taken from the 
plough-tail would have been for the manceuvres 
of the artillery." 

" Neither is it wonderful, when we consider 
the comparative civilisation of the 19th century, 
and the progress which civil and personal liberty 
had then made, that men so seized upon and 
dragged away from their families should, when 
hurried into desperate conflict with the* * * 

" As to the much-debated point how far 

was justified in this sudden onset, which proved 
so* * * 

" It must in the next place be remembered 
that precedents of the kind were not wanting 
in the history of England. It seems, indeed, to 
have been the practice with that once haughty 
power, previous to any declaration of war, to 
seize* * * 

" But the most singular feature in the whole 
case is the unaccountable reliance of the British 
people in the pacific intentions of France when 
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the ill-will of the latter people was so palpably 
evident* * * 

" This pamphlet, published by one of the sons 
of the then reigning monarch of France, is an 
elaborate essay on the means of ruining England 
by destroying her commerce and seaport towns. 
It appears not only to have been published in 
French, but translated into English. It was 
followed by many similar pamphlets, and, two 
years afterwards, by an extraordinary vote of 
4,500,000/. for carrying its suggestions into 
eifect. Surely, therefore, with these symptoms 
of the national feeling in France, towards a 
country which had so signally defeated her in 
war, England should have" • * * 

Such we can conceive to be the ex post facto 
reasoning of an historian who should look with 
the impartial eye of posterity upon that period 
which is to us the impenetrable future. We 
must draw our conclusions as we best can, and, 
since there is no doubt that our national self-love 
will sufficiently portray our strength and power, 
let us take counsel of our enemies as to our 
■weakness, and their hopes of success ; for it is 
certain they have more attentively considered 
the means of repairing defeat than tee have the 
means of retaining our superiority. 

Though the following is extracted fi^om the 
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French Journals, whose boasts and calumnies 
are alike disregarded in England, yet, as it em- 
bodies what has been written on the question by 
better authorities, it may be taken as a fair 
exposition of French views. The reader must be 
reminded that the Prince de JoinvUle, in his pub- 
lication alluded to by the National, though as- 
suming the destruction of the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet in 1840, (an event which all 
Frenchmen consider must have resulted from 
a conflict,) argued that such a success would 
have been but temporary, ft^m the want of any 
reserved force. The Prince argues for a war, 
chiefly directed against our commerce, and for 
razzias upon our coast. This view is not uni- 
versally popular in France, where the young 
generation look for a somewhat higher role for 
their navy, and hence many pamphlets, and some 
sharp controversy in their professional works. 
The opinion of the "great-war" party, as opposed 
to the advocates of a war more lucrative than 
chivalrous, may be gathered from the following 
extract from Le National : — " We admit that we 
could not send forty sail of the line into the 
Channel, but we could send twenty-four, which 
would be better than the forty of former times, 
and that before two months, and before England 
could assemble an equal number, because the 
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security inspired by her numerous resources 
has caused her to forget to organise those re- 
sources, and because, by her o\vii admission, the 
mode of impressment is an odious means of 
raising seamen. We have seen, and we still see, 
that in England it requires some months to pro- 
cure a sufficient number of hands to fit out a 
few ships, not for an engagement, but merely for 
a cruise. * Wo therefore contend, that twenty- 
four ships, hastily collected together in the 
Channel, might very easily intercept the com- 
munications, prevent the junction of the vessels 
scattered in different ports, burn some dock- 
yards, destroy some arsenals, and even favour 
a landing, which would produce the greater 
effect because it would not have been pre- 
viously announced. The cannoniers who served 
our guns in 1840 have not forgotten their trade. 
A war therefore, suddenly commenced, conducted 
with prudence and skill, and carried on with 
vigour, would give us good hopes of success. 
But even omitting the invasion, which itself 
alone would terminate all, and which striking 
England in the heart, would cause her to de- 
scend to the rank of a third-rate power, even 
omitting that, let ua argue on the consequences 

■ This is tix» true. 
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of a maritime war. Our seamen, let it be re- 
membered, have not forgotten their brilliant 

triumphs. Neitlier have they forgotten their 
glorious defeats, nor the circumstances which 
led to them. These circumstances, which exist 
no longer, are well known to them, and we shall 
see whether they have nourished in vain in their 
hearts a hatred of England." 

Putting aside the boasting by which French- 
men always weaken their own arguments, and 
often sacrifice the credit they are entitled to, it 
will be seen that there are three grounds here 
assigned for the confidence expressed : — 

1st. The chance of commencing a was 
" suddenly." 

2nd. The difficxilty England would expe- 
rience IN MANNING HER FLEET, HAVING NEGLECTED 
TO " ORGANISE HER RESOURCES." 

3HDLY, The improvement of the French 

NAVY IN DISCIPLINE, SKILL, AND GUNNERY. A 
POINT ON WHICH WE ARE TOO INCREDULOUS, AND 
ON WHICH MUCH MUST DEPEND. 

"We do not include the grand and decisive " in- 
vasion," as it must be the consequence of success, 
and not the cause. It is also too like selling the 
lion's skin before his death. 
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CHAP. YII. 

THE FIRST GROOD ON WHICH PRANCE RESTS OEB HOPES 
or NAVAL HtTCCEBB. ITS KEASONADLENESS. 

Let us then examine these three grounds ; and 
first, as to the war "suddenly commenced," wliicU 
the French writer recommends, and which nine- 
tenths of France would sanction. 

Some years ago the peace-loving subjects of 
Queen Victoria had persuaded themselves that 
wars between civilised countries were no longer 
possible. According to them, the Political 
Millennium had already commenced, and all 
future misunderstandings were to be adjusted 
without appealing to that barbarous umpire the 
sword. We had, in this, carried the principle 
of judging others by ourselves rather too far, 
not exactly considering whether other nations 
had the same grounds for satisfaction with the 
present state of things as ourselves. Some very 
startling events, however, and a prodigious clash- 
ing of angry tongues across the Channel, dispelled 
the pleasing dream. We were forced to admit 
that future wars were possible, nay, far from im- 
probable, and government knowing that when 
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war did come it woald be tbe war of giants, a 
irar wberein not angle ships but fleets would 
disappear before the destructive weapons and 
deadly aim of modem art*, took their measures 
accordinglY, Besides a great addition to our 
existing force in materiel^ the means of future 
construction and repair on a scale quite new to 
the world have been planned and are now in 
progress. The old dock-yards are being enlarged, 
new slips t constructed, steam-basins (com- 
pared to which it would be a pardonable hyper- 
bole to call our present ones wash-hand basins) 
contracted for, and, in short, preparations are 
making for another war of twenty years' duration 
and twenty times the intensity of the last. In 
sight of these preparations, counselled by pru- 
dence, and sanctioned by public opinion, all i^th 
in the golden age vanished, or sought refuge in 

' T\teK is no fact connected with the ^ence of a&val 
warfare more certain or more important than the improvement 
which has taken place in " gnnneiy, or the art of pointing 
cannon at sea." It seem^ impossible that actions should 
hencefonrord last more than 20 minutes when once ?hips get 
within fair range of each other; and when the skill and cou- 
rage on both sides are equal, there will often be no surviyor 
to claim a victory. A single well-directed shell would sink 
& ship, and sbelU ure now fired with the same precision u 
shots. 

t Slips are tbe places on which ships are built. 
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the bosom of the " Universal peace preservation 

society." 

But it is natural to man to hug some fond 
delusion. We assured ourselves that in our days 
ample warning would always be given before 
the sword was drawn, and that, though steam 
had made harbours of refuge for our merchant- 
ships, fortifications for our seaports, - and some 
land forces in case of reverse neceaaary, we 
might indefinitely postpone such matters. Yet 
the difierent events which nearly led to war 
lately came upon us suddenly enough, au<l 
might, we apprehend, liave come in a shape ad- 
mitting of no pacific adjustment. 

In the case of M'Leod, for instance, a man 
whose existence was unknown in England until 
it was found to be in jeopardy in the hands of 
the notorious Judge Lynch, the question of peace 
or war might have been decided by a lawless 
mob upon the pot-house boasting of an obscure 
Canadian. 

In the more recent case of the Tahiti afiiiir 
circumstances as little under the control of go- 
vernment as the winds themselves very nearly 
embroUed us in a deadly war. A hving mission- 
ary may be compensated, but what if liis life had 
been taken in prison by the French officer who 
threatened it ? Nothing short of the trial (and 
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execution if found guilty) of the offender would 
have satisfied the justice of the case, or the in- 
dignation of England. Would such justice have 
been done ? 

Both these events came upon us quite sud- 
denly, though, fortunately, without the circum- 
stances which might have made an irremedi- 
able castts belli. They were, however, " very 
pretty quarrels as they stood," and might have 
been worse. How much of diplomatic form and 
correspondence must now intervene before the 
pen is laid aside and the sword called in, we are 
not qualified to judge ; but, in past times, the 
point Bcoms to have been regulated mainly by 
the convenience of the strongest and best-pre- 
pared party. In those remote ages between 
1800 and 1815 there is more than one instance 
of what Sir Lucius O'Trigger would call a " civil 
question" being asked by one power of another, 
the diplomatic demand being accompanied by a 
fleet or army as interpreter. It suits the pur- 
pose of French calumniators to assert that such 
pi-oceedings were characteristic of British diplo- 
macy, or, as those brawlers phrase it, British 
perfidy. But the fact is, if we were as bad, we 
certainly were not worse than our neighbours, 
and our acts, though not, as we conceive, to be 
justified, had the palliation of being provoked 
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by the compulsory hostility, which the unhappy 
countries under the iron despotism of Bonaparte 
showed us. 

The " untoward event" of 1827 was an 
instance of this summary diplomacy on the part 
of the strong against the weak. In 1840, ifwe may 
accept the testimony of M. Thiers against him- 
self, poor Spain was nearer than she dreamed 

being punished for the crime of weakness. 

That very unscrupulous statesman, in explain- 
ing the advice he had given to his sovereign, 
declared that hia first step would have been to 
seize upon Minorca. (A French hospital and 
coal dep6t had been established there already — 
of course without any reference to such a design. 
Yet the miraculous capture of San Sebastian and 
Pamplona, in 1807-8, might have suggested 
some strange association of ideas.) The French 
papers did not mention that the orator blushed 
through his spectacles; nor, indeed, do they 
record the storm of disapprobation which must, 
no doubt, have attended the unprincipled avowal, 
more worthy of " perfide Albion " than scrupu- 
lous France. Yet that avowal is only consistent 
with the defence of Bonaparte's aggressive policy 
in M. Thiers' " History" — a histoi'y which, so far 
as England is concerned, justifies the weU-known 
saying of the Emperor Charles V. 

Q 
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Nor wa8 Spain the only power in danger of a 
sudJen niptiire in that year. We have it on 
the high scientific authority of M. Arago, deputy 
and philosopher (those French philosophers are 
as bellicose as ours are pacific — let Mr. Buck- 
ingham look to it at hia "Institute"), that the 
guns of the French fleet would have gone off by 
themselves, "/Jar/i's touts seuls" if not wisely re- 
moved from the Levant. If M. Arago means, 
that they would have done so in the/tiHer part of 
1840, such a spontaneous explosion would have 
been very imprudent on the part of the French 
guns, and likely to lead to consequences, more in 
conformity with the tenour of past history than 
the boasts of French orators. But it is certain 
that, in 1839, and until late in 1840, there were 
many letters from the French fleet, published by 
the " Sentinelle de Toulon," " Semaphore de Mar- 
seilles," &c., in which the writers speculated on 
" the case of collision" with great complacency.* 

• That we were very near an actual collision with France 
at that time, and that AdmiTal Lolanile (as good an officer as 
France ever possessed) proposed to M, Thiers to attack the 
British fleet in t!ie Mediterranean, ia now bejond a doubt. 
The I'oUowing was his plan as given in the Freoeh paper 
" La Sentinelle, " which we have translated literally : — "Ad- 
miral Lalande was at Tenedos, near the mouth of the Bar- 
danellea, with 10 ahipa of the line. There were at the aarae 
anchorage 10 English ships of the line, under Bear Admiral 
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Aa our ships at that time had very reduced com- 
plements, and were chiefly small seventy-two's, 
while the French squadron was more numerous, 
and composed of their largest ships on thewaresta- 
bUshment, such complacency was very pardonable. 
We shall show hereafter, that no pains whatever 
were spared to ensure a favourable result. This 
would have been the time for a "war suddenly 
commenced and carried on with prudence and 
vigour ;" and looking back at the circumstances 
of the case, it seems very probable that such 
was the intention of M. Thiers. An attack on 
the English fleet would have been less dishonour- 
able than the surprise of Minorca, the territory of 
a power whose weakness and abstinence from all 

Louia, The latter detnclied two to Syria. Immediately 
Admiral Lalande, who had just teamed the treaty of the 15th 
July, wrote to M. Thiers that it was possible to take a fiignal 
vengeance upon Britiali bad faith ; tliat he engaged lo burn or 
take the eight English liue-of-battlc ships anchored near him ; 
afterwards to possess himself of the two which bad been sent 
to Syria; that he would complete the armament of tlie II 
Egyptian line-of-battle ships, and the 9 Turkish asaejnbled 
in the port of Alexandria, and would take them to Toulon, 
where a corps of 30,000 men might be assembled under pretest 
of reinforcing the army of Africa ; that France having there, 
all included, from 35 to 40 sail of the line, might throw these 
30,000 men on the coast of Ireland to take the English un- 
prepared ; and that two naval divisiona should sail afterwords 
to seize the colonies of Great Britain in the Indies." See 
Appendix for original. 
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interference in the Eastern question should have 
protected her. There was something too in the 
systematic reinforcement of the French fleet, so 
as to keep it on a footing of greater strength than 
our own, which impressed both men and officers 
in our fleet with the idea of some secret design. 
It is cunoushowlittle the public press of England 
took notice of what formed the staple conversa- 
tion of the two fleets, which at that time " looked 
not lovingly" on each other, and to one of which, 
at least, the smoke of a distant steamer seemed a 
signal pregnant with the fate of hundreds. * 
pur sailors at that time were better interpreters 
of the future than our journalists, usually so well 
informed. Jack would express his belief to Bill 
that " there is going to be a shindy," while Bill 
would gravely reply, " I shouldn't wonder but 
there'll be a scrimmage." Yet we cannot believe 
that the British press, which had then, as at all 
times of interest, intelligent correspondents on 
the spot, was really in ignorance. We believe that 
our journalists were then, as now, shutting their 

* A letter published in tlie Frencli papers from an officer 
of their Mediterranean fleet, described the excitemetit which 
the distant smoke of a steamer produced ; it being uncertain 
how far the designs of M. Thiers at tliat time went. There 
is reason to think that Admiral Lalande had conditional orders 
SB to attacking our fleet. 
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eyes to the possibility of war, because they wished 
not to see it. If such was their policy,itacted most 
iBJuriously and unfairly towards the government 
of the day; for the country, kept quite in the 
dark, aa to the insolent pretensions of M. Thiera 
to dictate to all Europe, were suddenly informed 
of the treaty of July ; and taking, as we are too 
apt to do, the version of the most noisy as the 
true one, many people imagined that France 
was ill used. Public meetings were held in 
various places, from whence addresses to the 
crown were forwarded, and one meeting went so 
far as to send a deputation to the King of the 
French expressive of confidence in his Majesty 
and distrust of Lord Palmerston ! Yet what 
was the whole affair, stripped of diplomatic 
mystery ? It was a question in which five 
powers being interested, four thought one way, 
and France happening to think the other, de- 
termined to bully the rest into acquiescence. 
The idea of such dictation exactly suited the 
taste of the Parisians, who not foreseeing the 
issue, pleased themselves with caricatures * of a 
four-headed monster suddenly stopped by a garde 
naiionale, who, with levelled musket, calls out 
" a moi la France ! " Was it to be expected that 

• Such caricatures were exhibited in Paris in 1840, pre- 
rioui to Acre. 
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England, Bympattised with by all Europe, wa3 to 
retreat before the vulgar arrogance of M. Thiers ? 
That such a statesman should attempt to bully, 
and, failing in that, have recourse to the intrigue, 
which the Due de Valmy* since exposed, is con- 
ceivable ; but at first sight, it will appear strange 
that he should, on a question where he could only 
defeat England by a victory over her fleet, have 
looked for success. Did he, as well as the French 
naval officers and the Prince de Joinville, think' 
victory probable? If so, was his information re- 
ceived through the proper channel, the Admiral 
Lalande? (And an officer better qualified to give 
an opinion, France did not possess.) Our present 
object is to show that in 1840 we were nearer a 
war, or at least a battle, than people generally 
supposed. The character of the existing French 
ministry ia a better guarantee against such coups 
de mains, yet circumstances may happen — nay, 
they jnay already have happened — which, in the 
present temper of the French mind, would make 
peace impossible. The ship may now be on its 
way — may be already in port — which bears in- 
telligence of something more than "eccentri- 
city" ■}■ in some French officers. It is within the 

• See Quarterly Review, No. 133. for Dec. 1840, 
I The term applied by tiie Duke of Wellington to the 
6t range proceedinga in Tahiti, 
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bounds of probability that some English com- 
mander "ordered away" from some French pro- 
tected port in "Oceanie," as having "no mission" 
there, may have felt justified in refusing to stir. 
In such case a French oflBcer, sure of public 
sympathy at least, at home, would, if he felt him- 
self strong enough, resort to hostilities. Now, 
whatever the result, we may doubt whether any 
government could resist the war-cry, which 
would resound through France. 

Causes of offence will not be wanting where 
the desire to quarrel exists ; and knowing as 
we do the readiness of French officers to ima- 
gine a slight where none is meant, it should 
never astonish us to hear of a collision with 
French ships. But if this be possible elsewhere, 
on the coast of Africa, we should think it all but 
certain. Something in the climate acting ou 
the temper seems to be wonderfully prolific of 
quarrels, even among our own officers. But the 
French coming to a station so abhorrent to all 
their tastes, and suffering privations they are 
little accustomed to, will look with any thing but 
friendly feelings upon those of whose humane 
but somewhat Quixotic policy they are made the 
unwilling instruments. In China, again, can we 
not see the foundation of a war laid by the ap- 
pointment of French consuls, whose only em- 
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ployment must be perforce to quarrel with the 
Chinese authorities ? The mind'B eye can already 
trace the whole chain of events by which a con- 
venient quarrel will be picked. M. le Consul has 
discovered that the Mandarin Ho-Fie has spoken 
lightly of " La Grande Nation " as a dependency 
of the " red-coated barbarians," and has de- 
manded satisfaction for the imaginary insult. 
Ho-Fie having refused it, a French blockade of 
China has been established for the honour of the 
Pavilion Fran9ais and to the ruin of our trade. 
Here the quarrel begins, and unless we withdraw 
quietly from China, it is easy to imagine how it 
will end — in war. 

Such, then, are some of the causes which have 
of late nearly brought on war, or which may, in 
addition to many others, beyond all human fore- 
sight, do so hereafter. We mention this merely to 
show, that the power which is most likely to be 
the aggressor, has a right to speculate on a " war 
suddenly commenced," and that the French 
writers who reckon on such an event as favour- 
able to their hopes of success have reason to do 
so. Of the three grounds, then, on which French 
writers build their hopes, the first may, if we are 
right, be conceded, — a " war suddenly com- 
menced " seems to be possible enough. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

THE 8EC0ND GROUND ON wmcn FBENCHMEN REST THEIR 
HOPES OF NAVAL SUCCESSES CONSIDERED. 

The next ground on which French writers, and 
we may suppose Frenchmen generally, build 
their hopes, is — 

" The DiFFicTiLTr which England would 

EXPERIENCE IN MANNING EEE FLEET, HAVING 
NEGLECTED TO ORGANISE HER RESOGHCES." 

As this difficulty must, of course, be meant 
comparatively to what France herself would ex- 
perience, we shall have to examine the means 
possessed by both countries in case of need. 

It must at once be admitted, that this is our 
weak point — a weakness not of modern days, 
nor attributable to this or that ministry, but as 
old as the Navy itself, and originating in the 
spirit of our institutions. In 1739 as Lord 
Mahon tells us in his History of England (vol. 
iii. p. 41.), only 21,000 seamen could be procured 
for the Royal Navy, "while impressment from 
merchant ships was an uncertain and invidious re- 
source." Under these circumstances the minister 
consulted Sir Charles Wager and Sir John Norris, 

D S 
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the heads of the Admiralty, who declared that 
they could devise no other remedy than a " Ge- 
neral Registry of Seamen according to the 
system which prevailed in France." In no point 
19 the opposite system, or rather genius of the 
two governments more palpable, than in the mi- 
nute superintendence of the whole maritime 
population exercised by the French government, 
compared with the absolute non-interference of 
our o^vn. In the one country, the administra- 
tive or bureaucratic system is carried to the ut- 
most pitch. In the other, the laissez-faire system, 
or no system is paramount. In France, the 
whole commercial navy — masters, mates, sailors, 
" mousses " (ship's boys) even, are under the eye 
and jurisdiction of the Minister of Marine. Nay, 
every fisherman, waterman, ferryman, oyster- 
dredger, boat-builder, is registered. We doubt 
whether, had Loch Katrine been in France, the 
" Lady of the Lake " would have escaped the "In- 
scription Maritime" among the "individues non 
comprises dans les classes anterieures." At all 
events, her "skiff" would have duly appeared 
among the boats or wherries of the 145th class. 
In England we liavc lately attempted a " registry 
of seamen*," an admirable measure, if enforced, 

• A previoua attempt was made by Sir Jamos Grahnra, 
bat without effect, BDd the present act, which in its most im- 
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and one which, with several others, will ever do 
credit to Lord Haddington's late administration. 
But the very limited powers of an English First 
Lord, compared with the French Ministre de la 
Marine et Colonies^ does not afford the same field 
for improvement. It may here be observed what 
a singular contradiction appears in the two coun- 
tries. In maritime England, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty is the head of the naval depart- 
ment, with a seat in the cabinet, and no more. 
In military France, the Minister of Marine has, 
1st, the Navy ; 2d, the Colonies ; 3rd, the Admi- 
nistration of the Commercial Marine, with juris- 
diction over the several prifets mantimes all 
round the coasts, and through them and the 
Directeurs des Mouvementa du Port of the mer- 
chant shipping in harbour ; 4th, the Fisheries ; 
6th, the Consular department. 

When, therefore, it is considered that colonies, 
commerce, fisheries, &c. &c. are all made subser- 
vient to the French Royal Navy, it will appear 
less strange that the much smaller maritime 

portant claueea was, in truth, smuggled through Farliunent hy 
a little mimsterial address, falls far short of the couutrj'a re- 
quirements. It is in nian^ respects a dead letter, aad is 
chiefly valuable as & foundation for a more efficient measure, 
and as affording some statistical information as to the number 
of our seamen. It also secures the employment of a number 
of apprentices in merchant ships. 
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resources of that country are yet more available 
than our vast resources. 

The methods by which our fleet can be manned 
may be stated as follows : — 1st, voluntary en- 
listment, as at present ; 2ndly, voluntary enlist- 
ment, with the additional inducement of a 
" bounty ;" 3rdly, an embargo on all our mer- 
chant shipping, until all the royal fleet is 
manned ; — a method which has been used, and 
seems an expedient beneficial to the merchant 
navy until suitably protected, and requisite for 
the safety of the state j fourtMy, impressment. 

The first method may be considered entirely 
inapplicable to cases of emergency. There are 
no means of calculating how long ships would 
be manning, if, as would necessarily happen in 
cases of emergency, their crews were not in- 
creased by men recently paid off from other ships. 
In peace, there are usually as many ships paid 
off as commissioned in a year, and thus the men 
who leave one ship join another; but even with 
this aid, the average time occupied by several 
line-of-battle ships in completing their crews we 
find to have been above five months. In 1835-6, 
when we commissioned several ships of the line 
at once, they were six months waiting for sea- 
men, and were then very ill-manned. We may 
safely suppose, that were ten sail of the line 
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commissioned at this moment, and did circum- 
stances not admit of paying others off, we should 
not see them manned in less than eight months.* 
We may therefore say, that for any case of emer- 
gency simple volunteering will fail, as it has always 
failed. 

The efficiency of the second method, paying a 
bounty, will of course depend in a great degree 
upon the am mnt ; and we believe the truest 
economy in this case would be liberality. In 
the last war, we were neither liberal nor com- 
monly just to our seamen. Taking advantage 
of the power to press their services, we actually 
offered an able seaman less bounty than a 
marine boy. While the seaman got from 3/. to 
5^., the boy recruit was at times (see *' Admiral 
Griffiths on Impressment") receiving 121., and 
putting the country to a total expense of 
16^, 14s. 6d. Grown men in the marines were 
at the same time receiving 16/. for unlimited, 
and 111. for limited service, the bounty to 
soldiers of the line being still higher. This was 
a grievous injustice and oppression, which did 

* This view has just received confirmation from inquiriea 
at Portsmouth. The ships last commissioned are stUl very 
short- handed, nnd the volunteers who present tbcmselves (and 
favie de mieux arc received) but iodifferent. According to 
an old seaman's phrase, " anything that has legs and arms 
must do now. " (July, 1846.) 
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not iful to produce its natural consequences in 
dangerous discontent. An able seaman's ser- 
vices, estimated on commercial principle and as 
they must have been estimated but for the power 
of compelling them, are more valuable than a 
soldier's. The seaman's skill can only be ac- 
qoired by many years of practice, and never, 
except in very early life, nor then unless there 
be some natural aptitude ; for not four men out 
of ten who go to sea make real sailors. A recruit 
taken firom the plough is a good soldier in six 
months. 

The third measure mentioned, an embargo on 
all merchant ships until the fleet was manned, 
would not be immediately efiectual, though an 
excellent auxiliary measure. Its operation would 
not be felt until the funds of our sailors were 
exluw^ed, and then it would of course be 
effectual, for if not employed by merchants, they 
must necessarily enter in men-of-war. But sea- 
men, above all others of the wording classes, are 
likely to be well provided for a blockade. Unlike 
the generality of working men, who receive their 
wages weekly, the seaman gets his whole earn- 
ings at the end of his voyage, and usually on his 
return to England. He is hence in a condition 
to hold out for some tiu\e without employment. 
Nevertheless, in addition to » liberal bounty, an 
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enibargo immediately laid on our whole com- 
mercial navy would no doubt be a good 
measure ; but when was England liberal in time, 
or when did she admit in practice that a timely 
expenditure is economy in the end ? 

The last resource, then, and that on which 
any British government no doubt chiefly relies, 
is impressment. As this method has been long 
tried, and was formerly found tolerably effectual, 
it is not likely to be abandoned until some other 
means have been devised, and found to answer. 
At the same time, while admitting the necessity 
of retaining the power, we should neither shut 
our eyes to the possibility of its proving less 
productive in future, nor to the enormous evils 
which attend it, and among them to the confi- 
dence which it gives our rivals in the superiority 
of their own system. The intelligent French 
author of a " History of the last Naval War," 
published in the " Eevue des deux Mondes," 
attributes to our pressing system not only the 
various mutinies, but desertion to the extent of 
40,000 men between 1793 and ISOl : "Cependant 
il etait result^ de cette confiance imprudente des 
revoltea difficilement comprimees, des revers in- 
attendus, et des desertions si frequentes, que de 
1793 a 1801 elles enleverent k la flotte Anglaise 
plus de 40,000 hommes." 
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The same author observes, with respect to the 
difficulty experienced by England in collecting 
seamen at the breaking out of war in 1793, that 
" it recurred again in 1 840, and always will re- 
cur whenever England finds herself obliged to 
face aii unforeseen diflSculty, giving to an active 
and enterprising enemy the benefit of very 
favourable chances during the first months of a 
war." (Revue des deux Mondes, January 4. 1847, 
and November, 1846, "LaDerniere Guerre Mari- 
time, par M. le Capitaine de Corvette, E. Jurien 
de la Graviere.") Whensailorswerelike those am- 
phibioua animals which never quit the immediate 
vicinity of the water, — when they were always 
to be found in particular purlieus of sea-port 
towns, and then in a state of helpless intoxi- 
cation, — when the money which they received 
to-day was gone to-morrow, and they found 
themselves without other means of locomotion 
than their legs, — it was an easy task to lay 
hands on them ; a migration of seamen inland 
was then scarce possible. Things are changed 
now, and seamen are not less changed than the 
rest of the community. The seaman of 1846 
(except on the stage) is as different from the 
seaman of the last war as it is possible to be, 
He is just as well able to take care of his money 
and himself as any other iudividual, and perhaps 
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ratlier more given to locomotion, and less tied 
down to a particular residence. That he may 
be hunted down in the end is probable ; but that 
he will often baffle the press-gang for weeks, is 
equally so. Yet, suppose him seized upon, 
dragged on board of a Queen's ship, and- told 
that he must serve his country, we must here 
again take into our view the change in his cha- 
racter. The seaman of the present day is a 
well-informed man,— a man by no means insen- 
sible to or uninfluenced by that spirit which has 
pervaded all classes of late years, especially since 
1830: we mean that spirit which, diifused by 
the press, and helped forward by political events, 
has made the working classes prone to question 
authority, and perhaps at times to resist it. 
Jack is a reader of the worst newspapers, be- 
cause they are the cheapest, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that his opinions are in some degree 
formed by them. We have known commanding 
officers specially to exclude certain newspapers, 
and even to confiscate them when the letter-bags 
arrived. For our own part, we never interfered, 
confident that in the present day, at least, a 
seaman is too sharp-sighted not to know when 
he is well oflT, and too sensible to be discontented 
without a cause. But with a ship's company of 
pressed men, we must return to the obnoxious 
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restrictims and At steni svsusa of repression, 
alike painiiil to superiois and subordinates, which 
prevailed, we know with wfast results, in 1797-98. 
Would public opnioo sanction such severities in 
the present day as those by which Lord St- Vin- 
cent suppressed the mntinoos s{Hrit of his seamen 
when he would not allow one day's grace to men 
sentenced on Saturday night, but ordered thdr 
execution the very next morning, though Sundat/ ? 
Or what would be thought of a capital sentence to 
be carried into effect *'in one hour from the 
present time ? " These, and even worse severities 
were not resorted to under ordinary circum- 
stances ; the danger was imminent, the crisis 
awibl ; but it was a state of things which 
would probably recur if we persist in Impressment. 
This would be the more deplorable, because the 
general disposition of our seamen at this moment 
is good ; and though, from inability to procure 
employment in our own na\y, many are now 
Berving under the American flag, we have 
every reason to believe they would, on the break- 
ing out of a war, demand their discharge.* 

• The writer has it on good authority, that at the time of 
the apprehende'l war with America (ll'Leod'a aSair) the 
Cftptnin of the American 60-gun irigatc " Potomac," having 
•Membied bin Bhi|>'« company, and addresied them on the 
Kihject of the expected rnptarc, some tno or three bondred 
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We cIo not think, however, such would be the 
case if we had recourse to pressing. The late 
Admiral GrifBths*, who wrote on impressment 
entirely in the spirit of a seaman, and who was 
particularly well acquainted with a sailor's views 
and feelings, gives the strongest grounds for 
believing that our seamen were driven from their 
allegiance by the pressing system. Yet he admits 
the necessity of retaining the power, while he 
thinks that liberality, or rather justice, in regard 
to bounty would make its exercise unnecessary. 
And after all, can it be denied, that it is simple 
justice to act towards our sailors as we do 
towards our soldiers in the matter of pecuniary 
inducements ? la it because we can compel a 
man to serve that we are to make an iniquitous 
Jew bargain with him ? The French writer 
fJready alluded to, M. Juricn de la Graviere, says, 
in reference to the mutiny at the Nore in 1797, 
and says truly, " The death of Parker did not 

BMlora stepped forward, and aaid thnt as English-men they 
would not figlit against their country, and desired their 
discharge. 

• Admiral G. aays, that at the short peace many Beamen 
emigrated without " Betting foot in their own country ;" and 
what is still more lamentable, that others went to France 
to assist in lilting out the French fleet at Brest. This latter 
almost incrediUe statement he gives, p. 30,, on the authority 
of a Lord of the Admiralty. 
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extinguish the seditious ferment which foi* many 
yeai's had been brewing among the sailors, so 
cruelly treated by an ungrateful country ! " Our 
seamen do not yet forget that cruelty ; and on 
any sudden demand for their services we may 
have to pay the penalty. 

To sura up ; aa our means of manning the fleet 
in case of emergency, simple volunteering would 
be ineffectual ; a bounty adequate to the purpose 
would be a departure from our system of ex- 
travagant economy not to be expected. The 
effect of an embargo would be but slow in appear- 
ing; impressment would perhaps produce sea- 
men ; but seamen, be it remembered, who, were 
their inclinations aa good, as we may fear they 
would be bad, would still have all their mili- 
tary duties to learn ; men who would bear the 
same analogy to a man-of-war's-man that a pea- 
sant does to a soldier ; men who would work a 
gun as an Esquimaux might ; who would handle 
a musket "like a cow," and a sword as they 
would a flail; — such is, we believe, a true picture 
of the country, whose unbounded maritime re- 
sources have (no uncommon result of affluence) 
the effect of preventing their proper application. 

In turning to France, we find a contrast as to 
organization, not less than was before described 
aa to natural resources, if that term is admissible. 
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France has nominally a third part * of the number 
of the seamen possessed by England, though 
we confess our doubts whether of real seamen 
she has half that proportion even, but of the 
101,306 men enrolled in the inscription maritime, 
every man not abroad is at once available. 
France, as mentioned before, by placing her 
whole commercial na^y under the minister of 
marine, and extending his jurisdiction over every 
coast and colony which owns her sway, has 
directed to one object the entire maritime re- 
sources of the kingdom. ' The coast of France is 
divided into five an-ondissenients, Cherbourg, 
Brest, Lorient, Rochefort, and Toulon f, over 
each a flag-officer presides with the title of 
prefet maritime^ and his authority extends equally 
over the commercial ports of his district. The 
arrondissements agam are divided into " quar- 

* By the last official report, France has 125,272 names 
on tbe Inscription Maritime. Excluding workmeD in the 
dock-yarJa, masters of vessels, and pilots, 101,306, of whom 
20,930 are apprentices, and 15,430 mousses or young 
boys. 

f We may add, to show to what minute details the FrencU 
Giovernment (not unwisely) descends, there is a library and 
librarian at each port accessible to every seaman. One 
object of this is to create an esprit de corps. And we ventore 
to say French seamen know more of the imaginary triuraphB 
of their own navy than ours do of the lives of Hawke, £os> 
cawen, Gowe, Duncan, &c. 
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tiers" and " sjTidicats," having their " commia- 
Bairea" and " syndics," whoae special duty it ia to 
keep an accurate register of all seamen and sea- 
faring persons. The laws of France require that 
every boy who goes to sea should register liis 
name, and after one year's probation he enters 
into the dass of " mousses" until he is sixteen, 
when he becomes " novice," or apprentice, until 
eighteen, when he is classed as "marin," or sea- 
man, and is thencefoi-ward at the service of the 
state, if called on, untU he is fifty years of age. 
Shipwrights are equally " classed," and liable 
to serve. No person can command a merchant 
ship who has not served three years in the navy. 
At such ports as Havre, Nantes, Bordeaux, &c., 
a commissary-general with a directeur des mouve- 
ments du ports and five or sis officers of the 
commissariat, charged with the details of the 
i?iscription maritime, are stationed. The prin- 
cipal care of the minister of marine is to regulate 
every branch of French navigation in the way 
moat conducive to the encouragement of native 
aeamen ; and to effect this regulation decrees 
and ordonnances innumerable are iasued all 
through the year. We believe that if it occurred 
to hia Excellency to apply for an arret, com- 
manding all Frenchmen to live on oystera for 
the promotion of that fishery, we should see one 
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to that eflfect duly expedited. To form an idea 
of the activity of the marine department, we 
need only look at the " Pm-tie OJicielle" of the 
" A7}nal€S Maritimes" a large octavo published 
monthly. Assuredly M. le Ministre is not asleep. 
We do not pretend to say wliether all this regu- 
lation is beneficial to the permanent interests of 
French commerce. An Englishman will incline 
to think (especially if a free trader) that the 
French commercial navy is too much be-govemed 
in defiance of the advice given to the wisest of 
French ministers by a merchant, " Laissez nous 
faire." But M. Charles Dupin, who is a high 
authority on these matters, thinks that more 
regulation is wanting. Our object is only to 
show, that, with a whole system devised for the 
purpose, it is not an incredible assertion that 
France has her small resources in a more avail- 
able state than England. It is not, however, 
to the inscnption maiitime, which includes the 
seafaring population, nor the conscription*, 
which gives to the French navy its proportion 
of the inland population, that France entirely 

" This conscription is the general levy of recruits througt- 
out the kingdom, a proportion of which goes to the navy. 
Thus in 1843, out of a total of 80,000 men, 4040 conscripts 
were allotted to the navy, and distributed among the equi- 
piu/es de ligm; the marine iofantry und marine urCillery. 
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trusts. Knowing the value of the first blow, she 
is making every arrangement with that view, 
and has established a permanent force of sea- 
men under the name of compagnies permanentes 
d'equipage de ligjie-, who, when not embarked, re- 
main in barracks, Tliese companies of trained 
seamen can be embarked at an hour's notice, and 
either form the whole crews of a lesser or the 
nucleus for a larger number of ships, We cannot 
speak with certainty as to the number of seamen 
80 prepared at present ; but it seems that at the 
critical period of 1844, when England was vainly 
trying to scrape together a few hundred seamen, 
France had upwards of 3000 ready in the Atlantic 
ports, and probably not less at Toulon. We did 
wisely in pocketing the insult ! ■ 

By a recent ordonnance, intended to keep a 
powerful reserve in constant readiness at a small 
expense, a new state of equipment has been 
decreed, called disponibilite de rade. In this 
state the ships have their guns and least perish- 
able stores on board. They are commanded by 
an officer next in rank below that to which the 
command at sea would belong, and a certain 
number of seamen belonging to the compagnics 
permanentes are embarked. Among other objects 
of this ordonnance is one thus expressed: 
"Beyond the foregoing arrangements, the project 
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has for its object to effect an important change. 
The quartering of the ships' companies on shore, 
or in vessels moored to the shore, gives rise to 
some serious evils. The new system, which 
enables the recruits to be at once embarked, and 
thus familiarised -with a sea life and its duties, 
will at once remedy them (these evils)," &c. This 
appears to be a great improvement, and gives to 
France a reserved force very different from what 
we call " advanced ships." With us, the delay 
is in getting Tnen; and it is scarce an exaggera- 
tion to say, we might build a ship in the time 
required to man one. Of course it is proper to 
have a certain number of ships complete as to 
materiel (exclusive of perishable stores) ; but we 
should greatly deceive ourselves if we imagined 
that our "advanced ships," without a reserve of 
seamen, or the means of getting them in haste, 
were any equivalent for the efficient reserve 
force of our neighbours. 

Whether the French system is better than 
our own, or why the policy of France requires a 
state of greater preparation, and a larger peace 
establishment than our own, is not the question 
here. It is her policy and her practice in peace 
to reverse the relative position of the two countiies 
in war (in European seas at least), and to make 
up, by the avaQablencsa and organisation of her 

H 
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resources, what they want in extent. It is a 
very remarkable instance of this policy, that at 
the two critical periods of 1840 and 1844 France 
had assembled a larger force than that of Eng- 
land in the Mediterranean, in the West Indies, 
and the Pacific. The sudden discovery of a 
strong Prench squadron at Martinique, in 1840, 
not a little astonished our officers, so secretly 
had it been assembled. In this respect she 
adopts the recommendation of the Prince de 
Joinville *, and all other French naval writers 
who dwell ujx>n the importance of striking a 
heavy blow at the commercial credit and re- 
sources of England in the very beginning of a 
war. The recent demand (extraordinary in every 
sense) of five milhons sterling f, by the French 
minister of marine, about which some of our 
newspapers took unnecessai-y pains to find apolo- 

• La lejon ne doit pas 6tre perdue aujourd'hui pour nous, 
et nous devons noua mettre en etat au premier coup de canon 
qui sera tiree d'li^ir aasez puisaamnient conlre le commerce 
Anglais pour elirauler sa coofiance. Or ce Iwit la France 
Tatteiudra eu otabliaauut sur touts les points du globe des 
ci'oisici'CB haliileraent diatriliueea. — /Vj'nce de Joinvilk's 
Pamphlet. 

^ The French papers agree in estimating the whole sum 
voted at 135,000,000 francs, besides the ordinary Yotes. At 
p. 28, we Itave called this vole four millions (93,000,000 
francs), excluding the annual credit of 6,000,000 fraucs for 
seven years. 
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gies, 13 another giant step in the same direction. 
It is quite an error, as indeed M. de JMackau 
himself explained, to suppose that this sum must 
be distributed over seven years. It is a vote 
authorising the minister to expend five millions 
beyond the five millions of ordinary expenses ; and 
with this sum, or credit in hand, were war certain 
on the first of next month, he would not have to 
apply to the Chambers for one additional cen- 
time. It is, in fact, furnishing beforehand the 
sinews of war, and would in England be con- 
sidered to indicate its near approach. Equally 
erroneous is it to suppose, that this credit will 
only raise the French navy to the force decided 
on in 1837 and 1842. Though one part of the 
minister's statement (for he had both to address 
the zealots for war, and, indirectly, the foreign 
powers) seems to assert this, the other part di- 
rectly contradicts it. But the question is fairly 
set at rest by the " Journal des DObats," a paper 
well known to speak the sentiments of the 
ministry, and the only French paper wliich 
enjoys any reputation or credit in England. 
The"Debats" fmnkly admits that the pretext 
of putting the navy on the footing decreed in 
1837 and 1842 is untrue; for it says, "At pre- 
sent the question is not with respect to a simple 
vote of some supplementary credits to place our 

H 2 
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supjjliea in harmony with the naval establish- 
ments fixed by the ordonnance of the 1st of 
Februjiry, 1837', and the royal decision of the 

4fh of May, 1842, — it is the be-constbuc- 

TION OF THE ROYAL NAVT ON A LAUGKR BASIS * :" 

and a few lines farther on it lets the secret out, 
by informing us who devised the scheme of 1846 
(which, Indeed, ought not to be new to us) — 
" These new modifications are due to the Supe- 
rior Centnil Commission, of which the proceed- 
ings were in a great measure directed by tlie 
Prince de Joinville." Exactly so : in 1844 the 
royal admiral, who may be supposed most inti- 
mate with the thoughts of his sovereign, describes 
the organisation which should be given to the 
French navy to make it most formidable to 
England. Had that note been immediately fol- 
lowed by a demand of four millions sterling to 
carry out its views, we should (for twenty-four 
hours, perhaps) have regarded it as a serious 
matter. But coming ont in the yeiir 1 846, when 
the prince's pamphlet is half forgotten, people 
see no connection between its hostile suggestions 
and the report of the minister. Just after the 
Montpenaier business, when the French govern- 

TLe basis is indeed new and formidable ; sixty-alx heavy 
frigates (nil under forty-fonr guns arc called corvettes in 
France), and tliirty large steam frigates. 
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ment, having attained its object, may have irisheJ 
to conciliate, a Royal Order came out, quite at 
variance with the previous one as to the future 
peace establishment of the French navy ; but as 
the estimates for the present year (1847) are 
in accordance with the vote of 1846, or rather 
are increased, we must consider this to be proof 
of the real intentions of France. This, however, 
is not the place to discuss this entirely unprece- 
dented ^eacf^-ftV/je measure of our neighbours. It 
is only aa augmenting the power of France to 
equip her fleets speedily, that we have here intro- 
duced the subject ; and in this |X)int of view it 
must be regarded as conferring a power never 
accorded by a British parliament except on the 
eve of war. 

From what has been written above, in elucida- 
tion of the footing upon which the peace esta- 
blishments of England and France are at present 
placed, we think it may be inferred, that French 
wiiters are correct in supposing that within cer- 
tain hmits, as to number, a French fleet would 
be at sea before an English one. If so, then, of 
three grounds upon which Frenchmen trust as 
to future success at sea, two may be granted 
them. 

1st. France (who is most lil^ely to verify lier 
own expectation) may reckon upon the sudden 

H 3 
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and opportune termination of peace, some day or 
other, as a sufficiently probable event. 

2d. She may, with some degree of probability, 
reckon upon the comparative ease with whicli 
she would man her fleet ; for without granting 
it, in a sense reflecting blame on any one, yet as 
a. fact, we may allow that England, "relying on 
her vast resources, has neglected to organise 
them." 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE THIRD AND LAST CiROOND OF THE CONFIDENCE EN- 
TEKTAINED BY FRANCE IN THE FDTDRE OF HER NAVY. 

We now come to the last French position, and 
that which will in England, generally, be received 
with more than mere denial, with something 
approaching to contempt — Tuat tue improve- 
ment OF THE French navy in discipline, skill, 

AND GDNNERY, WILL GIVE THEM AN ADVANTAGE 
OVER US IN FUTHRE COMBATS. 

It is proper here to quote French authority 
for their own belief; and although there ia dif- 
ficulty in selecting in so great a number of wit- 
nesses, we shall give the preference to H. R. H. 
the Prince de Joinville, not on account of hia 
rank alone, but on account of the moderation of 
his opinions, unaccompanied by the monstrous 
perversion of past history which deprives French 
writers of any weight in England. 11. R, H. 
incidentally, and in the course of an argument, 
not meant to exalt his own profession, says, 
"We had at that moment (in 1840) the ad- 
vantage over the Britisli squadron in organisation 
and in numbers. Our sailors, commanded by an 
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able and active chief, were well exercised, and all 
promised a victory. I do not here rely on my 
own recollection, but upon that of one of the 
most skilful officers in the British navy."* 

Here, in common with all French writers, and, 
we must suppose, in common with the minister 
of the day, whose instructions rendered a colli- 
sion probuble, the prince takes the defeat of the 
English fleet as certain ; a certainty arising 
partly from its numerical inferiority in ships and 
men, and partly fi-om its inferior organisation. 
But the prince, addressing himself to a public 
most willing to take the prowess of their country- 
men for granted, is content to express his own 
opinion. He neither supports it by history 
travestied, nor by boasts: not so, however, his 
opponents. A French writer of a pamphlet, in 
answer to the prince, goes much farther ; he 
assumes not only the first victory in the quasi 
war of 1 840, but a repetition of such result every 
time the EngUsh ventured to try their fortune. 
"It was upon seeing the gunners trained by- 
Admiral Lalande that we perceived, for the first 
time, all the advantage which the French navy 
would derive from the incontestable superiority 
of her artillery. The guns would have gone off 

" Prince de Joinrille, " Sor I'Etat," tK- &c., Fr. edition, 
p. 9. 
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of themselves in 1840, said M. Arago. Wc may 
add, that they would have kept up a running 
fire, before which all must have succumbed. 
The captains of guns in the flagship bad attained 
to such a pitch of perfection as to fire in two 
minutes and a half, or three minutes at the most, 
the six* prescribed rounds with shot, and to 
strike a target representing a line-of-battle ship, 
two hundred and sixty times at two or three 
cables' length. There was not a shot that would 
not have told. The other gunners were also 
very expert. We may judge from the notes of 
Vice Admiral Missiessy on the naval gimnery 
of the emperor's time, that they were at least 
equal, if not superior, to the gunners of the 
' Kedoubtable ' seventy-four, who at Trafalgar, 
as we know (?), so completely subdued the fire 
of the hundred-and-twenty gun ship bearing 
Nelson's flag, that the batteries were for a 

" If M. L'Espinnsac be correct as to the time liere given, 
the French ships must ciiual of even surpBHS our own in ra- 
pidity of fire. Tlieir system of exercise too, firing six round 
at a target representing a line-of-battle ship, as here described, 
seems a. great improvement on our own. Indeed, our aUowance 
of nmmunition would not admit of such expensive practice. 
In the training of aeaman-gunners, also, the French seem to 
follow a. better system than our own, innsmucji as they are 
instructed both al sea atul in harbour, while ours only prac- 
tise firing in the smooth water of Portsmouth Harbour. 
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time deserted. It would not have been the 
feult of the gunners trained in our school-frigates, 
and brought to perfection by Admiral Lalande, 
if tliis feat had not been repeated on a large 
scale in 1840 ; and it reould have been so repeated 
every time the English squadron thought fit to 
try. For if England be the country of good 
Bailors, France alone can produce men capable of 
using ordnance properly, and pointing it in the 
twinkling of an eye."* 

Here again we find the French writer upsetting 
his own argument by boasts which, if well founded, 
would make history a succession of miracles. 
But accepting his evidence as to the facta stated 
respecting the French ships in 1840, we must 
admit that they would have proved very formi- 
dable opponents to the best ships in our navy. 
Another French writer, in 1846, while discussing 
the British naval administration of late years, 
after noticing the establishment of the "Ex- 
cellent, " gunnery ship, at Portsmouth, says ( An- 
nales Maritimea, Aout, 1846, p. 240.), " Without 
placing the institution of the 'Excellent' above 
our school-frigate, which is every way superior 
to it, we must say, nevertheless, that the esta- 



• " Considerations sur lea Vaisseaux et lea Vapeura, par 
lu M. L'Esj)inaase," KoTCinber, 18'i4. 
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blishment of that ship," (the " Excellent" gunnery 
ship) " was a real step in advance by the admi- 
nistration whose acts we are examining." From 
these extracts, and from the general language 
of French naval men, we may perceive that tliey 
consider their own gunnery to be at present 
superior to ours. If the data given by M. L'Es- 
pinasse as to the practice on board the French 
flag-ship in the Mediterranean be correct, we 
may assert on authority which would not be 
questioned in the Navy (were we at liberty to 
name it), that though our best ships might equal, 
they do not surpass that practice ; indeed it 
would be hardly possible to do so. But we can 
know very little of the real state of gimnery 
practice in the French service Ijeyond what 
their officers may reveal, since they are just as 
prudent iu concealing such matters as we are 
unwise in blurting them out. French ships never 
ea^ercise in the presence of English (with shot), 
while we seem to make it a jxiint to explain 
every part of our system and give every possible 
instruction to those who may some day use 
it against us. M, L'Espinasse's pamphlet is, 
generally speaking, well written, and, excejjt 
a soreness in speaking of English victories, which 
betrays him into folly, is well worth reading. 
If his confidence iu future success beti-ays vanity, 
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yet it ia a vanity pervading the whole French 
nation ; a vanity wliich, however we may smile, 
does not all evaporate in abuse and gasconade, 
but produces, inter alia, the palpable result of 
an estraordinary vote of four millions, and 

which, the day we least expect it ; but that 

is in the womb of time. 

It is surely then worth our while to trace 
the origin and history of this belief, all vain 
though it may be, and assuming, as we safely 
may, that it has not its origin in history, as acted 
or even written before 1830, to discover its rise 
and progress. 

As all excellence, naval or other, is comparative, 
and as the French navy might take the lead, 
owing to the depreciation of other navies as well 
as to its own improvement, it ynH not be amiss to 
mention here that our own navy, which, to an 
English landsman's imagination, always remains 
" our glorious navy," varies immensely in the 
scale of efficiency. It would perhaps be useless 
here to insinuate a doubt that at its lowest ebb 
it is still the first of navies. But it has, in fact, 
at times, been all one could desire, and at other 
times not much to be proud of. In matiriel the 
improvement has been progressive; but the^er- 
S07inel and morale of the small force which, in 
peace time, represents the British navy, and 
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which we occasionally, when seized with eco- 
nomical fits, reduce to a shadow and a show, have 
been subject to great variations. It is certainly 
not foreign to the purpose to keep this in mind 
when we trace the progress of a rival navy from 
the dejection and despondency of 1814-15 to the 
towering hopes of 1846, from the time when 
it was seriously debated whether France ought 
to keep up a navy at all, to the time when both 
government and people seem to think no sacri- 
fices too great to make that same navy prepon- 
derant. 

There is an idea prevalent with La jeune 
France, that there was a time when their own 
navy held the first position, and was constantly 
successful. Like many others in fabulous history, 
this epoch is of uncertain date, some assigning 
it to the reign of Louis the XIV., some to that 
of Louis the XT., and others to that of Louis 
the XVI. The first of these eras, however, has the 
best claim ; for, whereas the two latter produced 
nothing but bulletins, the victories of Louis the 
XIV., though achieved by an overwhelming 
force, did at least produce some material proofs 
of success.* This reign has accordingly been 

• In 1706-7 the Frcncli under MM. Forbin nnd Duguay 
Trouin obtained two victories. In the first, the British 
force was three ships to t«n French. In the last, fire 
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selected by M. E. Sue for tlie beginning nnd end 
of his French naval history, and, by a method 
somewhat peculiar, he makes out a very good 
case. By suppressing the unessential fact of the 
French force having been on one occasion double, 
and on the other triple their opponents, M. Sue 
concludes his naval history with two combats 
maffjiijiques, where the English are defeated by a 
French force, which we may suppose to have 
been inferior, equal, or superior, as we please, but 
which the annexed plates would rather intimate 
was not superior. If M. Sue means that any 
victory over an English force, however inferior, 
is Tnagnijique, we may thank him for the com- 
pliment. At the same time, in perjide Albion 
there is a pi-ejudicc in favour of stating the force 
on each side, especially where the victors were 
two or three to one. A naval history, however, 
written in this matter-of-fact manner, would not 
be popular in France. 

Since the successes here referred to in 1706-7, 
up to the present day, we think we are correct in 
saying that the French never gained a general 
action attested by the capture of two British 
ships, and only one — under very peculiar circum- 
stances — where a single ship remained to verify 

British to twelve French, M. E. Sue calls them " combats 
magnifiques," 
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the magniloquent bulletin. In the year 1756 
Admiral Byng suffered what, if not a defeat, was 
equally discreditable to our arras ; and respecting 
this affair, a very unexceptionable authority* 

• JI. Lacretelle, "Profeasenr d'Hisloire k I'UDiversil^ 
Imp^riale." This writer tells us, " Hiatoire de la France," 
vol. xii. p. 249. — " La ReTolution Frangaiso lui fut plus pro- 
fitable que ne Tavtiit, ^t^ tant de triomphes mai'itimea obteniis 
suT Louis XrV". et siir Louis XV. depuis le combat ile la 
Hogue en 1689, jusqu'a la paix de 1762.'' From whieli we 
may infer that be at least was not aware of tlie superionty 
obtained by bis own couDtrymen at sea during that period. As 
some people may be at a loss to understand how any French 
writer dared to tell the truth, under the Bonapartean regime, 
it is proper to say M. Lacretelle ends his history before the 
"consulate." 

Retipeeting Byng, M. L'Eapinasse says, " On ue cite qu'uD 
seul amiral Anglais, qui ait resiate de manifere ti etre franche- 
tnent battu, aussi fut 11 peudu pour sa recoiupense.'' In 
other words, Byng was the only English admiral who did 
not run away, and was therefore hanged. As a contrast to 
this opinion of an officer who never had met the English in 
battle, it may be interesting to quote the somewhat diiferent 
aenliments of another who often bad. The author of a 
small French work entitled "Histoire des Combats d'Aboukir, 
de Trafalgar, de Lisaa, &c. &c., par un Captain de Vaisseau, 
1829 ; " and who in his preface tells us, " I'Auteur de cet 
ouvrage a assiste S. presque tout les combats sur mer qui out 
eu lieu depuis 1798," thus expresses himself (incidentally) 
reapecting British admirals : " On observera sana doute que 
les amiraux Anglais restent abord de leura vaiaseaux. Cela 
est vrni, mais lis sont sures qu'en presence de I'ennemi lout 
motif de haine ou d'interet personnel, tout esprit de jalousie 
cedent toujoura ^ I'interSt general, et a I'amour de la palrie. 
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tells us it was the most glorious battle fought by 
France for fifty years. Agreeing with M. Lacre- 
telle here, we can only say, that the "most 
glorious battle" was a very insignificant affair. 
There was not a single ship taken or destroyed 
on either side: in fact it may be described as a 
mutual cannonade. The honour of the engage- 
ment, however, certainly belonged to the French, 
who, though superior in weight of metal, had 
one ship less. M. L'Espinaase, who is pleased to 
sneer at the well-known cowardice of British 
admirals, — "qui tiennent a leur vie, et surtout, 
a leur vaisseaux," — regards this as a solitary 
instance of one who " frankly accepted defeat." 

Respecting the character of British seamen, 
the world has not waited till the present time to 
form its opinion, and for good or evil it stands 
on other testimony than M. L'Espinasse'a. But 
it is curious that that gentleman should have 
overlooked the slur he casts upon his own country- 
men iu this case. Surely the French chief, 
whose unique good fortune it was to meet a 



Toutefpia dea que le signal de eombattre flotte en tete du mat 
du vuJsseau amirul, les cnpilaines ne voient que In gloire 
de leiir pays todts se precipitent ac feu us n'ost pas 
UESoiH d'autres siCiNEACX TOUR," etc., etc. Witii such a 
testimony from tlie foes who hace known us, we can afforil 
to smile at the c&lumnieB of ihoee who have not. 
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"British admiral who did not run away, should 
have profited by so singular a circumstance. In 
England, again, we do not regard poor Bpig as 
the bravest of our admirals; but as M. L'Espi- 
nasse does so, why add infamy to his hard lot by 
asserting he was hanged ? If the French writer 
has read history, he is aware that such is not the 
case, — Admiral BjTig was shot. 

From this action, which, with other disasters 
by land (the natural result of our system in 
peace-time), signalised the commencement of a 
war which terminated so gloriously, we met with 
no naval reverses. Victory followed victory, and 
colony fell after colony (to be restored, accord- 
ing to our habit, when we dictated a peace). 

The war with our revolted colonies, which fol- 
lowed in 1775, found the united fleets of our 
enemies in a great numerical preponderance, but 
produced no corresponding result. TLia was 
the era of indecisive actions, when a practice, 
which had survived the causes that gave it birth, 
reduced naval tactics to a contest for the weather- 
gage,* The repeated combats between Sir 
Edward Hughes and Suffren were of this nature ; 
and though the victory -ivas constantly claimed 

• Id tlie early days of naval warfare, wlien boarding 
usually ended the contest, and Jtre-shipa formed a. part of 
every fleet, all depended on the " weather-gage." 
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by each, the result was — nil. In 1782 came 
the decisive victory of Rodney (the forerunner 
of Nelson's victories), when the capture of the 
French admiral himself put a bulletin and Te 
Deum out of the question. This, and the relief 
of Gibraltar after its memorable defence, termi- 
nated the disastrous war of 1775, in a manner 
honourable to our navy, though leaving some 
stain upon our military character. It is some- 
what strange that the truly candid and honour- 
able author of a recent " History of the last Naval 
War," M. E. Jurieude la Graviere, while giving 
a short sketch of the pretnous war, speaks of his 
countryman Suffren as the "only great general" 
(admiral) who figured in it, Suffren was a great 
man certainly, but was not Rodney his equal ? 

The war of 1793 opened under circumstances 
disadvantageous to the French navy, circum- 
stances which (while utterly rejecting the absurd 
attempts of modern French writers to deny the 
constant defeat of their fleets) should not be lost 
sight of. If we wish to form a fair conjecture 
of the future, we must impartially study the 
past, and by doing so, we may yet get rid of 
that most dangerous enemy — our own over-con- 
Jidence. In the breaking out of the revolu- 
tionary war, France suffered a severe loss from 
the surrender of Toulon by the royalists ; a loss 
analogous to what Portsmouth would be to 
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England. A still greater loss resulted from the 
emigration of the most experienced superior 
naval officers, who, being of the noblesse, were 
naturally royalists. The war, however, opened 
by a battle remarkable for the near equality of 
force on each aide, and in which both fleets were 
in fair sea-order. Victory declared for the 
British under Lord Howe ; and though a modest* 
bulletin claimed it for France, yet seveu captured 
ships left little doubt about the matter. There 
was here a small preponderance in weight of 
metal and in number of men on the side of 
France, bat not enough to prevent its being 
termed an equal engagement. There is reason 
to think, that at an earlier period of Lord Howe's 
life the frtdts of this victory would have been 

• M. Lacretelle, Profesaor of History, 8cc., gives a perfectly 
fair account of this battle. " Elle offrait un nombrc de vais- 
Beaux egal a ceux de la flotte Francaise • ■ • • " Sept 
vaisseaus de I'eacadre Fran5aia completement enveUoppi5es et 
ruineea dans leur greement se virent auccessivement obligees 
de se rendre • • • • Cctte journal; fut annoDcee aox 
FraD^ais par Bairere, au nom du comitu de solut publie 
CDmmc la plus signage et la plus decisive des victoires 
navales •••••* Quant aux aept vaissenux qui hidu- 
qnaient a I'escailre Fraii5ai3, Barrekb 80OTint imfcdemmest 
qd'ils etaient a la POUBauiTE DE3 ANGLAiB." Not u bad 
joke certainly of M. Barrere, for the missing ahipa (six of 
them at least) did follow the English, even into Portsmouth 
harbour. 
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greater, as several disabled French ships were 
allowed to escape. It appears that the admiral 
was too much exhausted after the battle to make 
further exertion, which, considering his age, 
then just seventy, was only natural. From thia 
time, up to the battle of Trafalgar, the French 
never sought an engagement, though accepting 
it gallantly when unavoidable, and for some part 
of the time our most important victories were 
gained over other powers.* Nevertheless, three 
general actions, all resulting in British victories, 
and producing two or more captures each, fill up 
the interval, until the decisive battle of the 
Nile. In some of the minor actions alluded to 
the same superiority of force which detracted 
from the merit of the British lessened the ma- 
terial results. The engagements became running 
fights, which, especially in the narrow seas, can 
rarely be decisive. In 1798 came the decisive 
battle of the Nile, the most complete of Nelson's 
victories. Among the last inventions, by which 
French writers have endeavoured to reconcile 
the actual fact of French defeat with the theory 
of their invincibility, a writer in the Siecle has 
broached a new one. The Sifecle, apropos to 
the vote of 93 million francs, avers, that "three- 

* That of Earl St. Vincent with fifteen shipe over twenty- 
seven Spanish. That of Camperdown over the Dutch, 
Copenhagen over the Danea, &c. 
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fourtlis of Nelson's glory " waa due to his pos- 
sessing three-deckers. Alas, for the ingenious 
supposition ! 

Nelson, except at Trafalgar, never had a single 
three-decker ; and if he had had, so far from those 
wretched ninety and ninety-eight-gun ships of his 
days giving him a supenority, they were noto- 
riously the worst ships in the line, of smaller ton- 
nage, and less weight of metal than a French 
eighty : they were, to a regular three-decker, what 
fifty's were to seventy-four's; what "donkey fri- 
gates" were to the real frigate class : thank good- 
ness, we have no more of the class now, nor even 
of the improved class which immediately suc- 
ceeded them. To return to the battle of the 
NUe. Nelson's force consisted of twelve small 
seventy-fours and one fifty-gun ship of half the 
tonnage and weight of metal of a French seventy- 
four. The French had one ship of 120 guns, 
three eighty, and nine seventy-four's ; the smallest, 
of larger scantling than the largest in Nelson's 
fleet. The French force was therefore indisput- 
ably superior; and though the greater skill of 
Nelson more than compensated for the inferiority 
of his fleet, it is ridiculous to allege superior 
tactics as negativing merit. If so, where was 
Bonaparte's merit ? The battle, as every one 
knows, resulted in the capture of nine French line- 
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of-battle ships, and destruction of two, leaving of 
the noble fleet of thirteen sail of the line but two 
to escape, for a time only, as both were taken 
while trying to escape from Malta. Passing over 
minor affairs, where the results, if anj', were still 
favourable to us, we now come to the sole excep- 
tion in a long line of victories, the French, or rather 
Franco-Spanish, victoiy of Algeziras; for, next to 
the shoals, calms, and currents which baffled one of 
our beat admirals, the Spanish batteries on shore 
proved most formidable. The veracious historian 
M. Thiers described this action as acontest between 
three French ships and six British, in which, 
without ascribing any importance to the shoals 
Avhich prevented close approach, and the cahns 
which made the British ships unmanageable, or even 
to the Spanish batteries, he claims unqualified 
victory for hia countrymen. Now the naked fact is 
in itself so utterly incredible, that even in France 
there is not a man of common judgment that 
would believe it. Three French ships, unassisted, 
defeating six British, is too monstrous an idea to 
combat ; but tliere is a moral to the tale, both 
interesting and instructive. Admiral Linois had 
pubhsbed to the world bis defeat of a British 
squadron double his own force. Taking the fact 
as asserted, his countrymen had a right to form 
the highest expectations from the man who could 
perform a feat so unparalleled. He was, it may 
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be said, pledged, if not to make good his boast, 
at least to show that an equal force stood no 
chance with him. Never, perhaps, in the history 
of the world, was a rash boast so signally 
punished. The subsequent history of LInois is 
too long to introduce here, too interesting to 
omit altogether: it will be found in the Ap- 
pendix.* Suffice it here to say the victor of 
Algeziras had six meetimjs with the English after 
this, and was, each of those six times, defeated. 
He met them by sea, and he met them by land. 
He met them with double their force, and with 
inferior force. He was twice taught in his defeat, 
by a force only half his own, the value of such 
local circumstances as, in the case of Sir James 
Saumarcz, he had counted for nothing ; and, 
stranger than all, it was bis unenviable lot to be 
actually repulsed by a squadron of British mer- 
chant ships without a convoy, while his own flag 
was flying in a seventy-four ! 

The first of M. Linois' defeats, however, chal- 
lenges a place in the rapid sketch of the last war 
here attempted. It followed, after the interval 
of a few days, the only defeat which our squadron 
sustained, and amply proved that, when not 
protected by rocks, shoals, and batteries, M. 
Linois enjoyed no exemption from defeat. Indeed 
" See AppendLs, No. 1. 
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BO fully aware was lie himself of his obUgations 

to local circumstances, that we find him urgently 
requesting the Spanish admiral Mazaredo to come 
to his relief, and protect him from the dreaded 
attack of the enemy he boasted of beating. The 
Spanish admiral accordingly proceeded to the 
rescue with six line-of-hattle ships, making the 
united Franco-Spanish force amount to nine sail 
of the line, including two first-rates, one ninety- 
six, three eighties, and three seventy-fours. It 
was not, however, the intention of Sir James 
Saumarez to allow his foe to escape this time, 
and though he had but five ships (one eighty, 
and four small seventy-fours), he hastened 
to the attack of a force more than double. 
M. Thiers, who loses no opportunity for mean 
detraction, tells ns that the British admiral 
did so, "fearing the redoubtable judgment of 
the British admiralty," M. Thiers says many 
things he cannot himself believe; but one 
can quite conceive that he does think this the 
most natural motive for an officer doing his 
duty, 

A few hours brought the leading ship of the 
British up with the enemy, and into action with 
a three-decker, which soon took fire.* It was 

* M. Thiers alleges that the two Spanish three-deckers 
were hurned by the red-hot shot of the British. Thia is not 
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now night-time, and a panic seizing the ship first 
engaged, she appears to have fired indiflferently 
on friends and foes. Seeing this, the leading 
British ship, leaving her first opponent, engaged 
a French seventy-four, and in thirty minutes had 
silenced her fire. In the mean time the Franco- 
Spanish fleet had become completely disordered, 
and seemed only intent on escape, regardless of 
the two three-deckers now on fire, and the 
seventy-four captured. The two three-deckers 
soon blew up, and mth them two thousand men 
perished, which, added to the prisoners taken in 
the French seventy-four and the killed and 
wounded in other ships, makes a total of above 
three thousand killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
together with three fine sliips^as the enemy's loss 
this night. M. Thiers, with his usual bad faith, 
wherever England is concerned, represents this 
brilliant victory as " a night accident," and, with 
amusing audacity of assertion, claims the honour 
of the battle for the French. If he means that 
darkness reduces an engagement to mere chance, 
he might be told that one of the severest frigate 
actions on record was fought in the dead of night, 
which did not prevent the British frigate 
"Sibylle" from inflicting on her captured 

true. : no hot shot were used hj Britisli ships there or else- 
where during the war, 
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opponent, the "Forte," a very superior ship, a 
loss of sixty-five killed, and eighty wounded, or 
near half her complement. But to give some 
little colour to the monstrous assertion, JI. Thiers 
introduces a purtdy imaginary episode * of one 
French ship beating off four English. It is a 
common error with French historians to forget 
that the^>«/'/ is not greater than the whole, and 
to represent one French ship as doing what no 
four ever did. If an English historian wished 
to imitate M. Thiers, he might with equal trutli 
represent this as a victory of one English ship 
over nine French and Spanish ; but the truth is, 
it was a victory highly honourable to the con- 

* Not only Frciicli writers, but Frencli painters have 
their little " episodes " in naval actions, showing how one 
French ship put half a dozen British to flighL The most 
amusing of tlie written "episodes" is to be found in the 
account of Lord Howe's victory in the " Victoires et Con- 
qufcles, " a. French naval and militaiy work, held to he a iv- 
spectable authority. In the heat of the action, when the 
" Montogne," 120, French fltg-ship, was hard pressed by her 
opponent the "Queen Charlotte,'' a j'oung French nudshipnian 
volunteered to "sweep the decks" of Ihe British Admiral, 
Consent being given, lie does this by the discharge of it 
single carronade, and the English admiral, " fuyant h toutes 
voiles," abandons the conHict! It is really a pity that 
Frenchmen disparage their own undeniable gallantry by 
this boasting, which has led Englislinien to do much less 
than justice to the many briUiaut acts of devotednesa which 
have done honour to the French navy. 
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querors, but in part due to the panic of the con- 
quered. It effectually set at rest the claims of 
M. Linois, and wiped off the stain which the 
first action would have left upon our arme. 

This was the last battle before the peace in 
1802, and the war which succeeded the short 
peace of Amiens did not at first produce any 
general actions. The British fleet still rode tri- 
umphant on every sea, aJid blockaded evei-y port, 
until the combinations of Bonaparte, with a view 
to assembling a superior fleet in the Channel, 
led to fresh victories. The first in point of time 
was Sir Robert Calder's action, with fifteen sail 
of the line, against Villeneuve with twenty. The 
result was the capture of two enemy's ships ; a 
result creditable to the weaker party, yet so short 
of what our successes under Nelson had taught 
us to expect, that the successful Admiral was 
brought to trial. * 

• M. Dnpin, a candid French writer, observeB on this : 
"Admiral Calder, with an inferior force, meeta the Franco- 
Spanish fleet ; in the chase of it he brings on a partial 
action, and takes two ships. He is tried and reprimanded, 
because it is thought that had he renewed the action he 
might hare oblaineil a more decisive victory. 'What would 
have been said to Caldor in England if he had comraanJed a. 
superior Seet, and had lost two ships in avoiding an engage- 
ment which presented so favourable a chanco to skill and 
valour? "What would have been dona with the captains?" 
Upon this same engagement M, Thiers ohseryes : "But for 
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A few montli3 later, the grand and decisive 

victory of 'J'rafalgar, where twenty-seven British 

dcfeiLted thirty-three French and Spanish ships, 

the loss of two ships, this might be termed a victory." In- 
deed! He then in bis usual spirit of mean detraction re- 
presents Calder "stealing away," "bo derober," from the 
fleet he hnd benten. 

PerliHpa wben M. Thiers recounts the battle of Trafalgar 
in his next volume he will tell ub, — " Rut for the nineteen 
ships cnpttired, this aiirait pii. pmser pour UHe victoire." 

Since this was printed (in the first edition) the sixth volume 
of M. Tiiiers' History has been published ; and his necount of 
Trafajgar is not ns prtyudiced and uojuat to England as might 
Imve been expected. He admits a total defeat ; but while con- 
fessing thnt the French fleet was more numerous, he yet, in 
giving the details of the action, assigns three or four English 
opponents to each French ship ! Jlc also misstates the total 
number of British prizes, which were eighteen (and one 
subsequent to the battle), instead of seventeen, as Thiers 
asserts; and this is admitted by M. de la Graviere, whose 
account of the battle is far more honest and honourable. 
Again — and this is a very important deviation from truth 
— Thiers soys, " Though the English had twenty-seven ships 
and we had thirly-three, they had the same number of guns." 
We may here convict M. Thiers on the evidence of his 
countryman, a naval ofliccr, and therefore, with the other 
advantages he e\idently possessed, a very competent au- 
thority. M. Jurieii de la Graviere gives the force of the two 
fleets, in guns, at British 2,148, French 2,626; thus making 
the French force superior by 478 guns, or more than six 
seventy -fours. It is true that M, de hi Graviere, who, though 
more scrupulous as lo/oefA-than Thiers, is just aa anxious for 
the honour of his country, argues that the Spanish ships, 
being very infeiior in efficiency, should only count for half 
their number (aa Bonaparte also calculated) ; and at this com- 
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may be said to have terminated the naval con- 
test. It is the remark of a French writer, that 
naval victories are seldom productive : that does 

putntion the British force, according to il. <le la Graviere, 

was really superior by 157 gtrne. But we ajiprehend few 
Frenchmen would allow us lo calculate in thia way respecting 
Waterloo or the Peninsular battles, thougli the argument 
would equally apply, for we often had allies whose strength 
was nominal only. Tliiers states the French loss in killed, 
woundeil, and prisoners, at 6000 or 7000. If we assume hia 
own number of captured ships seventeen, and assign to each 
too men, it makes 11,900 prisoners alone; and adding for 
the loss of other ships not captured 3000 killed and wounded, 
it doubles M. Thiers' estimate. In an " episode" relative lo 
the recapture of the " Algeziraa " aft^ the battle, M. Thiers 
alters all the facts, apparently for the sake of dramatic effect, 
and the pleasure of depi-eciating EugUalinien. 

Tiie truth of that story is, that the English prizL'-crew was 
too small to guard the prisoners and work a disabled ship off 
B, "lee shore" in n storra. On finding themselveB, therefore, 
near the rocks, they humanely allowed the French prisoners 
to come on d^ck in order to save their lives ; which net the 
latter, being more than ten to one in number, not very 
gratefully took advantage of. Our miserabli/ short eample- 
tnents were the cause of this and many other disasters after 
the battle. The imputations on the humanity of the English 
for not affording aid to a prize ship in distress when they 
were struggling for life themselves betray both maliue and 
ignorance. The story told by Thiers about the manner in 
whicli the Redoii table, 74, would /larn takca the Victory, 110, 
is simply ridiculous. A French depute told the same story 
in the Chambers, adding, " But for the opportune arrival of 
the Britannia, Nelson's flag-ship would have been the prize 
of a French seventy-four." On this an English paper (the 
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not, liowever, apply to Nelson's. The Nile and 
Trafalgar alone cost to our enemies thirty line- 
of-battle ships, and, averaging their crews at 

700 each ship, bventy-one thousand men in prison- 
ers. But if we take into account the subsequent 
captures resulting from the two engagements 
(Admiral Dumanoir's squadron was taken by Sir 
Richard Strachan a few days after Trafalgar), as 
well as the killed and wounded in ships not cap- 
tured, we may set down the enemy's loss at 
thirty-six sail of the line, and thirty-thousand 
men, and this without the loss of a single ship to 
England. When it is considered that France 
did not possess twice this number of seamen, it 
is easily understood that she could never recover 
from such blows. Of the subsequent engage- 
ments, all of which were favourable to England, 
the moat important was the capture and destruc- 
tion of a French squadron at St. Domingo, con- 
sisting of five sail of the line, by a superior 
British force. Other disasters signalised every 
year ; but the superiority of our navy was now 
80 established, that the only object of our enemies 
■was to avoid a battle. 

If wc take the whole number of general 
actions with the French attended with any 

Sun) remarked, wittily, "To mate the thing perfect} the 
Frenchman should have taken tlie Britannia too." 
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results at thirteen*, between 1793 and the peace 
of 1815, we shall find that one only was lost, 
and all the others gained. Nor can the solitary 
defeat be attributed to any other than local and 
exceptional clrcunistanees, as was afterwards 
clearly sho-\vn by the very same squadron which 
had suffered the defeat. 

Passinn; from general actions to those slncle 
ship engagements, which furnish an equally 
good test of national prowess, ive shall find the 
result much the same. It appears by the most 
accurate and industrious of our naval historians, 
and indeed is there established on most indis- 
putable authority, that of single frigate actions f, 
ending- in the capture of either combatant, there 
were, during the war, no less than thirty-four ; of 
these, two were French victories, the remainder 
were British. It is said that the exception 
proves the rule; and this is verj' forcibly shown 
in the case of our few defeats. While in our 
navy the- taking of the Ambuscade was felt 
as an unprecedented disgrace, in France the 
capture of that British frigate, duly recorded by 

• See Appendix, No. 2. By resvUs I mean capture or 
destruction of ships, Wliere there lins been neither, each 
party has claimed a viclori/, which prohabiy belonged to 
neither, aa io the actions between Hughes and SufFren. 

I See Appendix, No. 3. 
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the painter's art, still finds a place among the 
principal achievements of the French arms. 
Where could we find room for paintings of 
every frigate taken taken in single action ? 

It is true that in this case the French ship was 
of inferior force, but not more so than the British 
in twenty cases where the result was different. 
But a still more striking proof of the value which 
its rareness conferred on any victory over a 
British vessel, boweyer small, may be found in the 
honours awarded to the captor of an English 
eighteen-gun brig, — honours which, in our navy, 
are reserved for the admiral who defeats a hostile 
fleet of equal or superior force. The present 
minister of marine in France, Baron de Mackau, 
when commanding the Abeille eighteen-gun brig, 
captured the British eighteen-gun brig Alacrity. 
The brigs were pretty well matched, but the 
honour, as well as the success of the day, was 
fairly won by the French commander, who 
proved himself not only a brave officer,- but what 
was more rare with his countrymen, a skilful 
seaman. Without at all detracting from the 
merit of this exploit, however, we may safely 
assert that it would not have made the victor a 
baron, or even a K. C. B., in the British service ; 
nor would the victory have found a place among 
the pictured triumph of our arms, either in our 
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palaces or public galleries. "We cannot find, tliat, 
even in the sloop class, there is more than one 
other instance of defeat by an equal force ; and 
that one involved such serious misconduct on the 
part of individuals as led to their exemplary 
punishment. So utterly false, then, is the recent 
assertion of certain French newspapers respect- 
ing the triumphs of France in single actions, 
that the actual captures by an equal force may be 
summed up in four names, Ambuscade, Cleopatra 
(frigates), Carnation and Alacrity (sloops).* 
In making tliis statement we are far from 
wishing to indulge in useless boasting, and 
still further (as those will admit who read to 
the end) from desiring to depreciate the French 
navy. For that gallant service we have a sincere 
respect, — a respect greatly strengthened by the 
reflection that no disasters, however frequent 
or calamitous, ever broke its spirit or shook its 
constancy. We do not, generally speaking, in 

* We refer here to single actions between ships of the same 
class, A French paper lately asserted that Sir C. Napier 
admitted the superiority of France in such instances. Tliis ia 
incorrect: Sir C. Napier's words are, "What followed? The 
French found out (towards the end of the war) that we were 
not invincible, and out of nine frigate actions, all well fought, 
there were four drawn battles." But 7iot one French victory, 
the five captures having been made by the Briiish. {Letter 
from Sir C. Adapter lo Sir R. Peel.) 
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England, and still less in the English Navj, give 
the French sufficient credit for the foiiilude they 
displayed at sea under circumstances more dis- 
couraging than we have ever experienced or can 
■well conceive. With a consciousness of their own 
inferiority as seamen, with no confidence to sus- 
tain, and hardly a hope to cheer them, they fought, 
not for victory, but for the national honour, 
until the impossibility of further resistance ter- 
minated a defence as heroic as it was vain. But 
in tracing the origin of that passion for naval 
rivalry which now possesses France, we \vish to 
show that it is Tiot to be found in the events of 
last war, upon which, in 1815 and several years 
after, there was no illusion. Indeed, it would 
have been mockery to have told those who had 
tal;en part in the war, that their defeat was owing 
to such causes as the French press, in its ignorant 
envy of England, now invents. Those who 
fouglit at the Nile and Trafalgar know whether 
England " never dared to attack the French 
without one third more force ; " they also know 
that three-deckers could not have contributed to 
the former victory, inasmuch as Nelson's ships 
were the smallest seventy-fours, except one fifty; 
and they equally well know that at Trafalgar, 
where he had some three-deckers, they were in- 
ferior in size and force to a French eighty. 
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Admiral Linois could speak to this fact, having 
himself been captured by a ninety-eight, which 
Tvas smaller by thirty-two tons than his own 
seventy-four, the Marengo ! 

No! whatever the writers of La jeune France 
may have discovered since 1830, nothing can be 
conceived more discouraging to France, or more 
calculated to enhance the prestige of the British 
navy, than the actual results of the war termi- 
nated in 1815. By adding together the captures 
of each year, respecting which there neither is 
nor can be any misconception, we iind that from 
1793 to 1815 France lost by capture no less 
than eighty line-of-battle ships ; add to these 
twenty ships destroyed in action, or consequent 
to it, ^and we have a total loss through the enemy 
(England) of one hundred sail of the line. Of 
French frigates there were captured one hundred 
and thirty-seven; burnt or otherwise destroyed 
by the enemy twenty-nine, — total one hundred 
and sixty-sis,* Of corvettes, brigs, and smaller 

* Aa a French reaiJer, sliould we linve one, might wicih to 
know from what sources these statements are obtained, we 
beg to refer him to the naval history of Mr, Jaraea, in six 
volumes, 8vo., — a work which, for industry, accuracy, anil 
impartiality, can hardly be too much praised. There is in 
the appendix of each volume a list of captures made and 
ioBses incurred in each year, from whence I hare taken the 
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vessels captured or destroyed, it is less easy to 
ascertain the number ; but it must have been very 
great. M. E. Jurien de la Graviere (we prefer 
quoting French authority on these matters) gives 
the foUowLng list of the loss inflicted by England 
on France and " the allies whom she dragged into 
this unhappy course" up to 1802 : — 

Line-of-battle ships- - 85 (50 French) 

Frigates - - - 184 

Corvettes and brigs - 224 

Privateers - - . 950 

Merchant ships - 6200 

Yet these sacrifices in materiel, with the 
corresponding losses in personnel, are far from 
giving the full extent of the disasters which 
came to dispel the Bonapartean dream of "ships, 
colonies, and commerce." Of this triad the ships 
were either under the British flag or closely 
blockaded in their own ports. The colonies, one 
and all, owned the sway of a British sovereign, 
and commerce was annihilated. The very ele- 
ments of naval power had passed away from 
France, and it was to the generosity of England 
alone that she could look for the means of la3'ing 
anew the foundations of a powerful marine. 

mimbera given above. Aa every ship's name is given, there 
caji be no miatake as to wUat were caf tared. 
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The other European powers, whom the tyranny 
of Bonaparte had forced into war with England, 
shared in the defeats and losses of France ; and 
the peace of 1815 found but one flag on the 
^Tide ocean. It is not wonderful, then, that a 
French minister * should hesitate about restoring 
a navy whose existence had proved so preca- 
lious, or that a more patriotic Frenchman f 
(whose patriotism, however, did not consist in 
slandering a successful rival) should visit Eng- 
land to study the organisation of her navy, and 
hold up that service as an example to his coun- 
trymen. 

" M. de Fortalia. t ^- ^ Dupin. 
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CHAP. X. 

THE SAKE eOBJECT CONTINUED. 



Such was the prestige of our navy, and such its 
supremacy, undeniable as the noon-day sun, in 
1815. Does that prestige exist now; and where 
shall we find any traces of It ? Is it in the 
French navy, burning to try its fortune again in 
war? Is it in that impulse, which has made all 
France turn with the eyes of hope, not to her 
army, her natural strength, but to her navy ? 
Is it in the enormous sacrifices demanded of 
France by the minister of marine, to place her 
navy on a war footing in peace time, or in the 
zeal of the French chambers to give, outrunning 
the readiness of the minister to ask ? Is it in 
the anxiety shown by the whole French press, to 
turn any imaginary grievance into a cause of 
war with England, or in the mania which, M. 
Arago assures us, seized the very French guns in 
1840 ? Is it in the language of a royal admiral, 
whose pamphlet excited some interest at the 
time, and whose anti-English suggestions have 
all been adopted in the French naval estimates 
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for 1846-47 ? Or, finally, is it in such language as 
the following, which there is reason to beheve 
expresses the feeling of the French navy in the 
present day ? — " People, granted with reference 
to the events of 1840, that we had the chances 
of a first success in our favour. We should ask 
no more ! twenty-four hours well employed 
would suffice to transport, in three or four 
voyages" (we should imagine in one), "60,000 or 
80,000 men to that country, which, by a just 
revolution in sublunary affairs, would learn at 
last that war is a dreadful scourge to her as well 
as to other nations. France, who in continental 
wars, ever without result, sacrifices two miUions 
of men, would not hesitate (we must believe) at 
the dangers to which she must expose 60,000 of 
her soldiers in the most national, and let us haste 
to declare it, the moat useful of expeditions. 
For it is in England are to be found those fair 
colonies of which war has deprived us. In 
England, too, we must seek that frontier of the 
Hhine, which we madly went to Moscow to 
demand, from those who would never have 
refused us had we not gone to seek a dispute 
with them." (Pamphlet of M. de L'Espinasse.) 
Another French writer says, " Certain poUtical 
combinations, and the too-well-founded fear of a 
European conflagration, alone spared England a 
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defeat (in 1840) which would have been without 
precedent in her annals, and which would not 
have so easily been repaired as some intelligent 
persons have Biip|X)sed, &c. &c. (Annates Mari- 
times, Aout, 1846, p. 237.) It would be easy to 
quote, not words alone, but acts, to show how gene- 
rally the feeling here expressed actuates the French 
navy ; but is there any one who really doubts it ? 

No ; we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that 
the prestige, which a hundred victories and a 
long career of success had conferred upon our 
navy in the eyes of rivals, exists no longer. Our 
own confidence may be unabated, but the re- 
spectful awe with which foreign countries re- 
garded our navy, and which more surely than 
any entente cordiale, more cheaply than fleets and 
armies, guarded our shores, is gone. 

It was not the hand of time alone which 
robbed us of this honourable shield, nor have 
any reverses tarnished the imperishable laurels 
of last war. But we think it may be shown that 
it was partly our own measures that raised up 
the French navy from the despondency of 1815 
to the boastful confidence of 1846 ; that it was 
our own most "wasteful and extravagant eco- 
nomy" which first suggested the idea of seizing 
the trident, apparently grown too heavy for 
our hands, and which originated a naval rivalry 
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as jet only expensive to the treasury, hereafter, 
perhaps, to be wasteful of blood. 

We have remarked that 1815 was the period of 
extreme depression of the French navy; but in 
that year, as if to con6mi the remark of Froissart, 
that though England is usually successful in 
war, she is always outwitted by France in 
treaties of peace, we began by the gratuitous 
restoration of the French colonies. This was 
the first step towards the restoration of the 
French navy, — an object which our negotiators 
certainly had not in view, but which our naval 
men should be far from regretting. The extinc- 
tion of the French navy would be as fatal to 
England as was the destruction of Carthage to 
Rome ; for no nation in Europe is so unwilling 
to believe in the possibility of war as ourselves, 
or so prone to neglect its defences in peace time. 
Had not the noisy bluster of M. Thiers forced us 
to notice the march which his more statesman- 
like predecessor had stolen upon us in naval pre- 
parations, it is hard to say how long we might 
have deferred any defensive measures. As it was, 
while France was arming, not her coast alone, 
but her metropolis against us, — raising her army 
to a million of men, and embarking every avail- 
able sailor, — singing the "Marseillaise," and 
bawling " Mart aitx Anglais f" — England neither 
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added a recruit to her army, a gun to her 
defenceless coasts, nor !i ship to any but her 
Mediterranean squadron. Nay, it required eighteen 

months of persevering hostility (in words) to 
make us place our ships on a proper establish- 
ment, as to complement of seamen ; and even in 
the present day, after another such lesson in 
1844 had convinced every reflecting mind of our 
inability to resist any sudden attack, we are 
stUl without the power of manning half a dozen 
ships without impressment. 

Returning, however, to history; let us come 
to 1830, an important epoch in the career of the 
French navy. The capture of Algiers in that 
year, though effected by the army chiefly, gave 
to the French navy an opportunity of showing 
the zeal and gallantry in which it never has 
been deficient. Such operations never fail to 
stimulate the courage and improve the morale 
of the forces engaged ; and to the successes which 
have marked the reign of Louis Philippe much of 
the actual improvement as well as the confidence 
of the French navy may be attributed. * The 

• Wlintever the arena (it were absurd to call it colony) 
of Algiers be worth to France, in olher respects, it gives her 
n Teternn anDj, and affords much valuable practice to her 
navy. It has, we doiibt not, given her several good officers 
and senmen, as her line-of- battle ships even had constant 
practice in keeping up the communication between Europe 
<■ ' ' " •■ all BBasona. 
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revolution of July, which aroused the military 
spirit of all Frenchmen, was not without its 
effect upon the navy ; and the wise monarch 
gave a farther encouragement to that profession 
by devoting one of his sons to it. In doing so, 
he perhaps remembered the patriotic example 
of George III. ; and it is somewhat significant of 
altered circumstances, that a French prince of 
the blood has, for the first time, made the navy 
his profession. It ia related, if we remember 
rightly, of the Spanish admiral Langara, that, 
when made prisoner by Rodney in 1780, he said, 
alluding to the Duke of Clarence, then serving 
as a midshipman in Admiral Digby's flag-ship, 
"That country deserves to rule the ocean which 
sends its princes of the blood to serve in the 
navj\" Ahsit omen I 

The next success of the French navy under 
the " Napoleon de la paix " was in the Tagus in 
1832; where the passage was forced in very 
good style, and the Portuguese squadron cap- 
tured at their anchors. "We have been told by 
English officers present, that the aflair was 
creditably executed, though the resistance was 
not of a nature to call forth any high degree of 
skill or conduct. It was, however, a success, 
and, as such, told favourably on the French navy 
at large. 
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Before coming to the next achievement of the 
French arms — an achievement accompanied by 
the most humiliating insult to which our flag 
has ever been subjected *, — it is proper to advert 



" The affair of her M^csty's brig Express, now forgotten 
in England, so little sensitive are wc on tlie national point 
of honour. The Frencli sciuatli-on, then blockading Vera 
Cruz under Admiral Bniidin, was in want of a pilot to take 
it in to the attack. Seeing the Eipreas coming out of the 
haxhour, and knowing she had a pilot on board, the Prince 
de Joinville, by order of liis admiral, sent an armed boat's 
crew to take liini out by force. The lieutenant commanding 
the brig, who at Trafalgar had seen more than one ship and 
more than one admiral taught to respect the British flag, 
unfortunately, instead of sending the French boat about its 
business, and forcing Admiral Baudin citjjer to respect the tlag 
or tu capture the Express, allowed the unhappy pilot to be 
dragged away. To unprofessional persons it may be necessary 
to explain, that, by the law of nations, the veBselB of any stale 
are a portion of its territory, and notliing is more jealously 
maintained than the inviolability of our flag oa a sanctuary 
to tlioae who seek it. Of course an apology was made after 
the object had been attained. It was pretended that the 
Express was " not known to he a vessel of war." Though 
employed as a packet at the time, no such mistake could have 
occurred; and did we not confound branches of the service 
totally different, Her Majesty's pendant, the proud emblem 
of glorious Queen Bess, would never have been disgraced in 
a vessel without the proper attributes of a man-of-wai-. The 
English officer, though old, was not deficient in gallantry; 
but a vessel without the means of making our flag respected 
should not be allowed to wear the "pendant," nor does any 
thing depreciate the character of our navy more than con- 
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to a change which took place in our own navy ; 
a change which, more than any improvement of 
our rivals, gave them a relative superiority, and 
perhaps led to the outrage alluded to. Since 
the peace our ships have always had a reduced 
number of men, under the name of a peace- 
establishment. In 1834-35, however, the unfor- 
tunate idea occurred, of still further reducing the 
reduced complement, as a measure of economy. 
A more unhappy experiment could not have 
been made. It disgusted our seamen, discour- 
aged our officers, crippled our ships, and by 
exhibiting them in a state of efficiency below 
that of foreign ships, very naturally suggested 
the idea that our navy was declining. Un- 
happily this was made a party question, though 
it so happened that both parties in the state 
had an equal share in the measure. The reduc- 
tion was devised by a Tory government, and 
carried into eff'ect by a Whig. Both, no doubt, 
desired the pubhc good, and some distinguished 
naval officers approved of the measure. But 
experience, our best guide, has now decided the 
question ; and it is to be hoped that when the 
nest cold fit of economy seizes us we may 

fiding that emblem to every packet, transport, and storeship 
under the Ailmiralty. Some distinctive mark might easily be 
adopted for eucU vessels. 
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rather recal our ships, and pay them oflF alto- 
gether, than make an exhibition of them abroad, 
To hindsmen it may be well to explain, that 
the efficiency of a ship is not like that of a 
regiment, which is independent of numbers. A 
reg^ent of 500 strong may be as efficient as & 
regiment of 1000 (in peace time) ; but reduce a 
ship's company from 800 to 400, and the ship 
loses every characteristic of a man-of-war. * In 
manceuvering (unlike the supposed regiment) all 
would go slowly and ill. It is the rapidity of 
simultaneous movements, resultmg from strength 

• A person muet have seen in order to appreciate the dis- 
piriting effect upon a ship's company produced by reducing 
their numbers. A Bailor's expressiou for a fine crew is, 
"they tear the ship to piecea," or "they make everything 
^fly," hot a "abort complement" is his horror; and not with- 
out reason ; it entails double work. Much ingenious argu- 
ment has been expended in proving the advantage of under- 
manning ships, even in war. Trafalgar has been quoted as 
an instance, our ships having had very short crews there, 
The opposite inference might be more fairly drawn even from 
thai case. True, we captured nineteen aliips, and equally 
true is it that we lost them again in the gale that Ibllowed ; 
the miserably insufficient prize-crews being unable even to 
guard the prisoners ! Had we been able lo send one hnndred 
and fifty men instead of fifty to refit a line-of-battle ship, 
work hei- off a lee shore, and at the same lime control six 
hundred French prisoners, we might, even now, have some of 
the Trafalgar prizes on oar nuvy list, as we have ships taken 
in earUer actions. 
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and numbers, which marks the difference be- 
tween a man-of-war and a merchant- ship in 
mancEuvering. Up to the year 1835 no foreign 
ship could compete with a British man-of-war in 
the different evolutions of seamanship: indeed, 
they studiously avoided all competition in this 
respect. After the reduction of complements, 
however, the case was reversed, and it was our 
ships which avoided such rivalry. The effect on 
the morale of our seamen was deplorable ; and 
this, concurrently with other causes, unnecessary 
to detail, reduced our " glorious Xavy " for some 
years to a very inglorious state. It is impos- 
sible that foreigners should have overlooked this 
change, and it is certain they did not. The 
published letters of French officers show how 
much they both observed and exulted in the 
supposed decline of our navy ; and if this view, 
superadded to the proueneas of French officers* 

■ As the lust instance of this pronenesa, we mny quote from 
the French National a few days ago (1846): "About the 
middle of November theline-of-battle ship Collingwooii, which 
some mouths previously had saluted by order the flag of 
the Protectorate, had re-appeared at Papeiti. This time 
they pretended to dispense with the salute, and it required 
a formal aud l/treateninff (1) iujunctioo from the Freneh au- 
thorities to/oTce fhem to render the lionours due to a friendly 
nation." 

We have had to stomach much at Tahiti, hut it is not 
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to take offence where none is intended, did not 
lead to actual collisions, the merit is due to our 
own officers. 

During this period of decreptitude in our own 
navy, the French, who were carrying on three 
wars in different parts of the globe, achieved a 
new victory at San Juan de Ulua, — certainly the 
master achievement of their arms. Of this feat, 
though the highest miUtaiy authority in Eng- 
land, and of his day, declared it to be " a very 
pretty affair," EnglislimeD in general seem to 
have formed too low an estimate. It was an 
attack upon a regular fortress, not built by bar- 
barians, but by Spaniards in their best days, 
with a force of only three frigates, two bombs, 
and two war-steamers. The remainder of the 
squadron, excepting the Prince de JoinviUe's 
corvette, took no part. The fire of the French 
ships reduced the fortress to a ruinous state, 
and after inflicting a loss of about 400 men on 
its garrison, compelled it to surrender. It is 
true, the French ships occupied a point of com- 
parative impunity, but this does not deprive 
them of the merit of good gunnery or skill. 
The reduction of the castle was followed by a 

credible that this happened ; atill the very report ahowa 
the view talien of such matters. It is not customary to 
flftlute every time of entering a friendly port. 
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very dashing attack on the town of Vera Cruz 
by land, and the French sailors showed them- 
selves not less efficient on shore than they had 
been just proved at sea. 

While an exploit so credifahle was calculated 
to raise the French still higher in their oivTi 
opinion, many circumstances must have tended 
to depreciate our navy in their eyes. On this 
very occasion, as above related*, a French boat's 
crew had dragged a helpless foreigner, who 
vainly clung to the English ensign for protec- 
tion, from the very quarter-deck (0 humilia- 
tion !) of a British brig of war! As we must 
believe that the French admiral expected every 
resistance to such an unprecedented outrage, 
how cheaply must he have held our navy at 
the time ! What oceans of blood would have 
atoned for such an insult to the French flag ? 
Those who condemn Lord Palmerston for having 
at last been aroused by the overbearing preten- 
sions of France to dictate to all Europe, should 
bear in mind that no English minister ever yet 
showed such forbearance as he had previously 
done. Perhaps, indeed, this proves that a jealousy 
of the national honour is the best preserver of 
peace. Had we demanded the immediate punish- 
ment of the officer who had perpetrated this 
* See note at p. 188. 
K 
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insult, and enforced the demand ; had we main- 
tained in peace the position which we vmst 
maintain in war, or perish — it is probable we 
should not have had to stomach further indigni- 
ties. Our policy, however, was different ; it 
was not until the affair of the Express was 
brought forward in Parliament that any satisfac- 
tion was obtained. Some further affairs of a 
similar nature, though less outrageous character, 
which need not be detailed here, followed this 
bad business. 

It was in the Mediterranean, however, that 
the new-born confidence of France began about 
this time (1839-1840) to show itself most 
unequivocally. We have already observed, that 
when the French minister decided upon a policy 
repugnant to the views of all Europe, and in 
violation of the understanding he had himself 
concurred in, he must have informed himself of 
the means at his disposal to give effect to his 
diplomacy. In 1839, and early in 1840, our 
ships in the Mediterranean were, generally 
speaking, small, under-manned, and with very 
indifferent erews: our flag-ship, although a 
three-decker, was smaller, and of less force in 
men and guns than the French two-decked ships. 
Our squadron was also numerically weaker ; and 
though a subsequent increase of complement-, by 
means of drafts from England, inspired con- 
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fidence and improved the morale of our fleet, 
there certainly was a time when its situation 
■was very precarious, since the drafts of men sent 
from England were of the very worst description, 
and did not actually join their ships until six 
months after a collision with the French fleet was 
known to be probable. The Prince de Joinville's 
opinion about this critical period, backed by 
that of one of the " most skilful officere of the 
British navy," has been already given (p. 152.). 
It is not clear what British officer was meant 
(probably Sir Charles Napier) ; but there are 
many who think that, both then and since, our 
inability to raise any considerable number of 
seamen in cases of emergency, and our scanty 
force in commission, have exposed us to danger. 
Some even go farther, and assert, that the defeat 
of our Mediterranean squadron at that time 
would have been a national benefit, had it taught 
us not to postpone the question of manning the 
fleet until war breaks out. Let our own views 
of the crisis of 1840 be what they may, there is 
no doubt that the French consider themselves 
robbed of a certain victory by the prudence of 
their government, or rather sovereign. 

Though not productive of victory, the year! 840 
and the three subsequent ones were profitable to 
the French navy. Their Mediterranean squadron 
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had been raised to above twenty sail of the line, 
and the majority of them, formed into a "squadron 
of evolution," were exercised for months in 
those essential fleet manoBuvres, which can only 
be acquired by practice. Judging from a letter, 
signed by one of the captains of that squadron, 
which appeared in the Journal des Deh&ts in the 
autumn of 1841, it would seem that they attained 
to a high degree of efficiency. Indeed, if the 
time occupied in the different manoeuvres was 
correctly noted, we can only say it has never been 
our good fortune to witness greater promptitude 
in our own navy, One piece of practice, in form- 
ing the line of battle in close order, strikes us 
as both novel and excellent. To ascertain that 
no undue interval was left between any two 
ships, a verbal message was passed from the 
leading ship (supposed flag-ship) to her next 
astern, and so on through the whole line to the 
rear ship. That ship, to show that the message 
liad been transmitted without error, then re- 
peated its purport by telegraph, and thus the 
compactness of the line was proved, and valuable 
practice obtained. When our squadrons are at sea 
they usually sail in " open order," which does not 
require the same exercise of skiU, correctness of 
eye, nor, we may add, the same degree of " nerve." 
The time occupied by the French fleet in 
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Weighing from single anchor with eighty fathoms 
of cable out was stated to be from twelve to 
fourteen minutes, and when moored, from thirty 
minutes to thirty-five minutes, hoisting in the 
boats at the same time, and making all " plain 
sail." The second reefs were taken in in two 
and a half minutes, and a topsail shifted in eight! 
The different tactical manccuvres under sail were 
reported to be performed with certainty and 
precision; and in this respect it ia doing no in- 
justice to our own navy, considering that it ia 
sixteen years, at least, since they have had any 
such practice, to admit our inferiority,* The 
French government have now a squadron of evo- 
lutions every year, and of course the number of 
officers who are thus instructed is always in- 
creasing, nor is their exercise confined to mere 
routine evolutions : it embraces some which are 
both novel and important, as will appear further. 

* Ab far 88 we have ever heard, Sir E. Codrington was the 
last admiral who exercised a squadron in tacticB properly so 
called. Our naval officers generally have«an aversion, if not 
contempt, for this branch of their duty. How far this is wise 
we cannot pretend to judge ; but aa the art of maneeuvring 
in concert can only be acquired by pi-actice, our deficiency 
ma>/ possibly prove a serious evil. A man might as well at- 
tempt to drive " four in hand " through the streets of London 
without previous practice, as to manteuvre in a fleet in " close 
order," unless his judgment, nerve, and eye had been trained 
toil. 
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The year 1844 was signalised by the affair 
or aiTuirs of Tahiti, and the bombardment of 
Tangiers and Mogador. The first event might 
convince us, were not the experience of 1840 con- 
clusive on the point, that an understanding, how- 
ever " cordial,'' with the government of a country 
whose people are hostile, is necessarily precarious. 
The Tahiti affair may also illustrate the dis- 
advantage under which a country must negotiate, 
which cannot in peace-time support its diplo- 
macy by any efficient demonstration. 

Having been at Plymouth when this affair 
looked most menacing, we were forcibly struck 
with the disproportion between our resources in 
materiel, and our available means in personnel. 
By exhausting all our reserve of seamen, if the 
word will apply to a mere handful of men, who 
happened to be already embarked in the " Ex- 
cellent" and other ships, we had nearly full 
manned two out of three flag-ships in England. 
One of these two had been despatched to Gib- 
raltar to join the Mediterranean flag-ship and the 
Albion, then observing the Prince de Joinville, 
while the other flag-ship constituted the only re- 
serve force in England, making a total in Europe 
of five sail of the line. * As some preparations 

• Tlie Collingwood, 80, under orders for the Pacific 
Stntion, not having sailed, made a second Une-of-batlle ship 
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were thought necessary, in case of an unfavour- 
able issue to pending negotiations, several ships 
were brought down the harbour and "masted," 
As the huge " leviathans," with their double 
and triple tiers, crowded together and success- 
ively received their masts, an uninformed 
observer might have been impressed with the 
^ast, though dormant power of Great JBritaiu. 
But when an attempt was made to procure 
the "thews and sinews," which alone could 
give power and significance to these giant 
fabrics — when orders were sent to every port 
to enter all the seamen procurable* — the result 

ID England full manned ; but it was mere accident which thus 
added a eecond ship to the single one, which would otherwise 
have constituted our " Channel neet." 

" Orders were given to receive all volunteers at tlie 
diScrent dockyards as ditiposaltle seamen, ajid bills were 
posted inviting them to enter. We speak from personal ob- 
servation when we saj, that the result must have satislied an^ 
French agent tliat there was nothing to apprehend from our 
demonstration. The public despatches of the Frencli am- 
bassador (or, ratlier, charge d'affaires) in England at this time 
have since been given to the world. Would that we could 
see the private ones communicating what our government 
was doing as well as sai/iug! But though we Lave not ex- 
perienced that salutary mortification, we may easily conceive 
what must have been the tenor, though not the words, of the 
French despatches as to our own preparations. No secrecy 
was even attempted ; and supposing the French consul at 
Portsmouth to have reported what he saw and heard in our 
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was utter failure I Some dozen, indeed, of the 
worst description of aeamen, who would have 
heen rejected under ordinary circumstances, took 
tills opportunity of tendering their worthless 
services. But we assert confidently, that a suffi- 
cient supply of seamen for one Hne-of-battle ship 
could not be procured in this way. Not that 
any efforts wei-e wanting on the part of the 
Admiralty ; but sucli has always been the result 
of our system hitherto, and such would be the 
result if we wanted seamen for any emergency to- 
morrow. Had we commissioned several sail of 
the line, they would have got seamen in the 
course of some months, but not in time to have 
iuiy effect on the negotiations in progress. Had 

principal naval arsenal, it would have amounted to tliis: — 
"ThB oiili/ ship of war at this port {thii flag -sliip) having com- 
pleted ber crew chiefly with marine soldiers, has proceeded to 
Plymouth to relieve the onli/ ship at that port, the " Cale- 
donia," and enable the latter to sail lor Gibraltar. The only 
ship at, Sheerness, the Queen, about one third manned, cornea 
here to relieve the late flag-ship. The people of the dock- 
yard are moving several ships ahout ; hut no importance need 
be attached to this, as seamen cannot be procured without 
impressment, and the general opinion is, that no government 
would resort to that measure except in the last extremity. 
In the mean time, Sheerness is entirely open to a coup de 
main with a thousand men. This place could make very 
little resistance against a sudden attack, and Plymouth is in 
the same position. No ono in England beUevea that war is 
possible, Sec. jfc." 
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we indeed resorted to impressment, we might 
have manned some ships more speedily; but a 
measure so strong and unusual might also have 
precipitated events, and under a minister less 
pacific than M. Guizot, might have provoked 
some coup de main^ for which we were totally 
unprepared. * Under the circumstances we were 
fortunate in obtaining terms, which, if not quite 
satisfactory on the point of honour, nor likely to 
deter other foreign officers from imprisoning 
our consuls, and threatening their lives f, were all 
we could expect, and more than we were prepared 
to enforce. 

The experience of this affair was not lost on 
government, and at the next meeting of parlia- 
ment (to the delight of the whole navy) the esti- 
mates provided for the maintenance of four 
additional sea-going line-of-battle ships. The 
pleasure, indeed, of hearing that we were again 

• Since writing the above, we have heard it asserted, that 
a considerable military force wiag collected at Cherbourg dur- 
ing the time referred to. 

f M. Guizot's letter, purporting to be a rejirjraand to the 
lieutenant who arrested Mr. Pritcliard and threatened his 
life, for the " informality " (!) of his proceedings, was in fact 
a letter of praise slightly qualified with blame. Such a letter 
as an English officer would consider the forerunner of pro- 
motion, which indeed, we beheve, it proved in M. D'Aubigne's 
case. 
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to see an efficient force upon our shores, was 
modiBcd by the apologies with which the prime 
minister made the announcement. In a speech 
evidently addressed across the Channel, the 
expressions used would seem to imply that, 
unless as an " experimental " squadron, England 
hud no business with ships in time of peace ; 
that she required the permission of fore n 
powers before she raised her force in Europe to 
an equality with theirs ; and that, in fact, a 
British squadron was something so exceptionable 
and unusual as to need excuses. We have not 
read that the French minister makes any apology 
for maintaining a much larger force, or assigns 
any better reason for doing so, than the true 
one — that he thinks it expedient. It is to be 
hoped that the time will come, or rather return, 
when the British minister of the day will only 
think it necessary to excuse the diminution of our 
fleet in commission below its natural level, that 
of preponderant force. 

The French victories of Tangier and Mogador, 
in the same year, bring the peace-time successes 
of their navy to a close. From personal com- 
munications with English officers present on 
those occasions, it would appear that our coun- 
trymen did not think very highly of the French 
gunnery, or the manner in which some of their 
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ships ^vere brought into action. A third party, 
who can unconcernedly view the strife of battle, 
will naturally form such a judgment. The firing 
of the very best gunners in action will fall far 
short of target practice — if from no other cause, 
from the smoke inseparable from quick firing, 
and a few very " wide balls " would produce the 
impression of bad gunnery, on by-standers. 

But it ia not denied that the French destroyed 
the batteries — no great things, it is true — op- 
posed to thera, and where the object is effected, 
it is not fair to be hypercritical. Some of our 
own most brilliant victories were not unattended 
■with mismanagement, not to say misconduct, 
and the latter is not here chargeable to the 
French. 

Having thus briefly sketched what may be 
called the revival and progress of the French 
navy from 1815 to 1846, and taken some notice 
of such contemporary events in our own, as 
would give confidence to our rivals, we would ask, 
Is such confidence unaccountable ? When we 
remember the effect produced at home by the 
success of Acre, and the very absurd conclusions 
drawn from it, can we wonder that the French 
should be a little tSte montde after four similar 
successes ? But a Frenchman would assign fur- 
ther reasons for his belief and hopes. We may 

K 6 
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suppose a French naval officer, not a disciple of 
the Sihle, or a foolish brawler against England, 
but a candid, liberal-minded man, to express 
himself thus : — 

" You beat us last war very decidedly ; but 
while we do not deny our past defeats, neither 
are we discouraged by them; on the contrary, 
in the midst of our most fatal reverses, we 
recognise traits of heroism and fortitude, which 
console us for the past, and give us hopes for 
the future. Englishmen have never doubted 
our courage, but with the blindness with which 
national character is often estimated, they have 
supposed French courage, though fiery and 
impetuous, to be wanting in endurance. Yet 
there is no fact more incontestably established, 
than the fortitude shown by French officers and 
seamen when over-matched in sldll or numbers. 
Your own official returns, and the despatches of 
your commanders when victorious, will show 
that the resistance of French ships was often 
prolonged beyond the bounds of duty, and to 
the verge of desperation. The captors often 
took possession of a slaughter-houae rather than 
a ship of war.* 



• Tlie desperate thougli st the same time unskilful defence 
of French aliipg, especially in the earlier part of the war, is 
Jiroved by all the best English nathorities. 
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"On the other hand, the causes of our defeat, 
which are palpable and not to be mistaken, are 
not of a permanent nature, nor innate in French- 
men, aa we flatter ourselves are our courage and 
endurance. Tlie most cursory glance of an 
impartial naval history, and perhaps your coun- 
trymen have been the fairest (it is easier for 
the successful party to be so), 'vrill show that it 
■was the superior efficiency of your fire which 
subdued our ships.* While your gunners were 

' To show the truth of this view we may compare the loss 
in persontiel of the four first deciaive frigate actions iu the 
war, where the combatants were well matched : — 

1. Crescent and Reunion. British loss, killed, wounded. 
French loss, 33 killed, 48 wounded. French ship captured. 

2. Blanche and Pique : very equal force, British loss, 8 
killed, 21 wounded. French loss, 76 killed, 110 wounded. 
French ship captured. 

3. Dryad and Proserpine. British, 2 killed, 7 wounded. 
French, 30 killed, 45 wounded. French ship captured. 

4. Syhille and Forte (French force very superior), British 
loss, 5 killed, 17 wounded. French, 65 killed, 80 wounded. 
French ship captured. A night action. 

We have omitted here the first action, wlieriij the loss is 
more nearly equal, the Nymphe and Cli^opalre. British loss, 
23 killed, 21 wounded. French, 63 killed and wounded. 
But those given show the general result. 

If we take general actions, we apprehend the same su- 
periority in the effects of our fire will he evident ; as Lord 
Howe's victory, wliere the force on each side is here given, 
will show : — 
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clearing our quarters, we were shooting away 
your 'royal yards,' or wasting our fire on the 
clouds. Not that your gunnery was good, the 
art was then unknown at sea, but that ours was 
detestable. Yet as men are not born gunners, 
we do not despair of training our seamen to a 
high degree of perfection before the next war, 
and, depend upon it, we shall spare neither ex- 
pense nor pains in doing so. Some French officers 
will tell you, that we already surpass you in 
rapidity of fire ; and it seems, that what Lord 
Collingwood considered irresistibly rapid fire in 
his day is far surpassed by our gunners in the 
present. Lord Collingwood used to tell his sea- 
men, that no enemy could resist them if they 
were able to fire three bi-oadsides in Jive minutes. 



NotDlicr of Ships. 


Unmlicr o! Guns in 
BrDudBidc. 


Uen- 


TUQB. 


British - - 26 

French - - 26 


1087 

1107 


17,241 
19,987 


22,976 
28,126 



British loss, 290 killed, 858 wounded. French loss (tn the 
six caplnrrd ships onli/), 690 killed, 580 wounded. The los3 
in the rest of the French fleet is not accurately known, aa it 
may well he supposed M. Barrere did not particularise it. 
At the hattle of Trafiilgftr, the " Redoutable," which so Ion" 
and gallantly fought the Victcry, lost 522 men in killed and 
wounded out of (prohahly) 700 1 while the Victory lost but 159, 
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We fire six in little more than half that time.* 
At all events, you will not deny that, with such 
seamen as you will get by impressment, raw 
merchant Bailors, the superiority will at first be 
with us. In seamanship, also, you had a great 
advantage over us, and here, again, we console 
ourselves by thinking, that seamanship is not 
innate, but acquired. We now maintain as many 
seamen in the royal navy in peace as you do, and 
of late years they have had more practice against 
an enemy. Our commercial marine is greatly in- 
creased, and ia still increasing ; it is with us, as 
you are aware, not a nursery merely, but a school, 
or rather an auxiliary branch of our royal navy ; 
for in France, commerce, foreign policy, and 
colonies, are all made subservient to our primary 
object — a powerful navy. In materiel your su- 
periority ia incontestable ; yet that by no means 
precludes the weaker party from achieving vic- 
tories, as your last war with America sufficiently 
proved. The Americans had not a twentieth of 
your force, but by opposing heavier and better 
manned ships to you, they tore many laurels 
from your brow. Kor is the French navy in 
reality as weak as you may suppose ; it is true, 
we have but forty line-of-battle ships, built or 
building, but you will perhaps be surprised to 

* Does not this fact merit onr most serious eonaideration ? 
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see our first-class frigates take their place in the 
line-of-battle. They are far better able to do so 
than many of your small-class two-decked ships 
in the last war. A French sixty-gun frigate of 
tlie present day is double the tonnage and force 
of your old fiftys on two decks. Yet the 
Leander, fifty, fought at the Nile, and subse- 
quently engaged the French seventy-four, G^n^- 
reux, for four hours. Even the sixty-fours, 
such as Nelson's favourite ship, the Agamemnon, 
in which he won his earlier laurels, and which 
class formed a great part of your line-of-battle 
force last war, would be no match in size, metal, 
or crew, for our large frigates. Against this 
class, unless you oppose hne-of-battle ships to 
them, you have very few frigates able to contend. 
Your razies of fifty guns may be opposed to our 
sixty's, but of those you have not more than 
ten. \ye hope, when our frigate-class is raised 
to the number (sixty-six) suggested by the 
Prince de Joinville, and provided for in our last 
estimates, to have a force on every point of the 
globe in peace-time, which, without exciting the 
attention which an equal number of line-of-battle 
ships would do, will be scarcely less formidable. 
We have also, as you are aware, seized upon 
military positions in the principal tracks of your 
trade, to serve as points Wappui for those frigate 
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squadrons* ; so that, as suggested by the Prince 
de Joinville, they would be ready, at the break- 
ing out of a war, to inflict incalculable injury on 
your commerce, and perhaps, by uniting, to cap- 
ture some of your line-of-battle ships. Of our 
steam force I say nothing ; for though our pre- 
sent estimates provide for a larger number of 
steam frigates than you have either built or 
building, yet it is possible you may decide upon 
keeping pace with us. But though we should 
not outbuild, or even equal you here, you must 
allow tliere are many chances for the weaker 
party, which, secure from invasion, as France is, 
and with few colonies to defend, can choose her 
time and point of attack. 

" In the important point of morale, we think, 
perhaps erroneously, that our seamen have an 
advantage over yours. It seems to us impossi- 
ble, that the very foundation of military morale, 
that is, esprit de corps, can exist among seamen 
raised as yours are. A seamen in the British 
navy is engaged, as in the merchant service for 
a particular ship; and to that ship alone, not to 
his sovereign or his country, is his service due. 
He cannot be transferred to another ship ; nay, 

" Since this was written, the Prench, besides Noesi Be, 
Lave occu[>ied two otLer litEle nossis — we forget tLeir names 
— on the coast of Mada;:;ascnr. 
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when hia own is lost*, his connection with the 
public service ceases. He is taken up by the 
job, hired for a term, and owns no other obliga- 
tion to his sovereign than to the individual mer- 
chant who might bargain for his services. He 
belongs to no corps, like your soldier or our sea- 
men. It is no wonder, under these circum- 
stances, that desertion is so common with you ; 
and is not the greater prevalence of that crime 
in your navy some proof of a lower morale than 
that of oura ? But though it were invidious to 
urge this point, you must admit that your first 
step in war (I mean impressment) would be a 
blow at the loyalty, a stab at the morale, of 
your own navy. Your best authorities allow as 
much, and it were equally indubitable if they 
denied it ; for reason and the principles of hu- 
man nature alike tell us that such a method 
must be odious, even if necessary. 

" Our superior officers are still in the prime of 
life; and, unlike yours, are in pretty constant 
employment. It is a necessary consequence of 
your large list, that officers must be a long time 
unemployed, and that, when qualified for com- 
mand by seniority, they become disqualified by 
long retirement from active service.f 

■ Tlint 19, after a court-marlia! has been Leld on the 
officers and crew wlio may survive. 

I One fact ia said to be worth fifty argmnents, and the 
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" Au Teste to you belongs the prestige of past 
success, to us the teaching of adversity. We 
have learned in the least pleasing, but we 
trust the most instructive, school. You may 
smile at our confidence, because it is new-bom ; 
yet it is for that reason less likely to deceive us. 

" We build upon what is, not on what was, and 
we are safe from the danger, which has proved 
fatal to manynations — a reliance upon successes 
achieved in a state of things which has passed 
away. Spain still retains the pillars of Hercules 
on her coin, but upon Gibraltar your flag has long 
been waving." 

Such we might suppose to be the speculations 
of a French naval officer on the future of his 
own profession* ; and without subscribing to their 

following incident shows tbe practical working of our system. 
An ofiicer, while in command of a steam sloop in 1844 (as 
commander), found liimself under the orders of a commodore, 
since then a commander-in-chief on a foreign station, whose 
experience in command was limited to a very short time as 
commander in a ten-gun brig, and whose whole time of sea- 
service was leas than the junior officer refered to. His qualifi- 
cation for commander was seventeen years spent on shore. 
True, he happened to ho an excellent seaman, (having a. 
natural aptitude for it, w^hich made him follow up hia pro- 
fession while on half-pay,) and a good officer ; but this could 
only have been known to hia own friends. 

■ This supposed view of the future prospects of the French 
navy is exactly that of M. L. Jurieu de la Gravicre, whose 
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truth, we must allow they have some foundation 
in facts. Let it be remembered that defeats 
(and of a very mortifying and discreditable cha- 
racter) may be, and liave been, inflicted by the 
weaker party. Had any one, previous to the 
last American war, told us that an upstart 
power possessed of half-a-dozen frigates and 
twice as many sloops, should have turned the 
balance of success against us, we should have 
laughed him to scorn. Yet the three years of 
American war cost us not comparatively only, 
but absolutely, more defeats in single actions 
than twenty years of war with France. AH the 
frigates of Prance, and the number captured 
alone was 137, did not take from us more prizes 
of the same class in single actions, than the one 
American frigate " Constitution." * 



really impartial and valuable "History of the late Naval 
Wtir" [lie writer of lliis book is engaged in translating. M. 
de la Graviere (liimself a naval offieer of experience and in- 
telligence) thus sums up : — "For our own part, we retnm 
from this discussion, we are rejoiced to Bay, more re-aflaured 
na to the future — more confident that our rcverseB during 
the last war did not arise from the nature of men or things, 
but from the temporary inferiority to which we were reduced 
by fatal ci re um stances." 

" Jn accounting for the defeats of the American war 
Engliahmen are accustomed to attribute them wholly to the 
superior size and force of the enemy's siiipB. It is perfectly 
true that thia superiority was sufEcient to account for the 
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Such recollections should make us cautious of 
holding our adversaries in contempt, and few 
nations are more prone to do so than ourselves, 
Our naval men, upon very alight grounds, or upon 
none at all, speak disparagingly of French gun- 
nery, which we can know little more of than what 
they (the French) tell ua,, and landsmen trust to 
the superior mimher of our ships and to our 
better seamanship. Both France and England 
have more ships than they can find men for at 
the first outbreak of war, so that it is of little 
importance to us hoW many ships we have in our 
harbours, if, for want of proper organisation on 
our own part, we maybe for a time outnumbered 
at sea, and as to seamanship, though it will tell 
in the long run, yet in these days when fleets can 
dispense 'with sails, sailors are no longer all in. 
all. 

unfavourable result, nay, to make sucli result inevitable j yet, 
candour compels us lo admit, ihiit the immediate and actual 
cause of our defeat, in several inatances, was the superior 
gunneri/ of the Americans. Tlint our ships should have been 
captured by opponents half as large again, is no proof of ex- 
traordinary prowesB ia the victors, bnt that half the ships 
taken should be reduced to n sinking state, and actually 
founder, is irresistible evidence of good gunnery on the 
part of the Americans, while the comparatively uninjured 
state of the American ships elions (as many other facts do) 
how sod was our own negligence. 
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CHAP. XI. 



THE NATURE OF OUR OWN COXFIDEKCE IN THE KAVT 
EXAUlKED. 



Having said so much on the nature of that 
confidence in their navy, which indisputably 
posseses our neighbours, it is time to consider 
the equally strong but opposite reliance, that 
Englishmen repose in the invincibility of their 
*' wooden walla." That our confidence is implicit 
and unlimited, is sufficiently proved by the 
ii-nportant, or rather vital interests which we 
stake upon it. Is our reliance as well founded 
as it is sincere ? 

The belief of Englishmen in this superiority of 
their own navy and seamen is not only the natural 
but the unavoidable result of past experience ; 
and though the courage of our seamen should 
ever decline, or the sldll of our officers depart, 
we should still retain our traditional faith, until 
compelled by adversity to abandon it. But in 
the minds of landsmen at least, there must be 
often very indistinct ideas as to what this su- 
periority consists in, and indeed as to the sense 
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in which they use the word "navy." If, by our 
navy, they mean the aggregate of those formid- 
able structures which, for the most part, "slumber 
in their shadows" on the Medway, the Tamar 
or Porchester and Fareham lakes, the superiority 
of that navy is undeniable. If, again, they use 
the word in a larger sense, and mean not only 
the ships and men of the royal navy, but those 
vast unorganised resources, those thousands of 
merchant seamen, who might in time be made 
available, equally undeniable is our potential 
superiority. 

But it cannot be in either sense that the word 
"navy" can be understood, whether by gentle. 
men in after-dinner speeches, when they respond 
to the toast, " our glorious navy ; " by old ladies, 
when they retire to bed, thankful for "the navy," 
which saves them from the danger of a razzia ; 
by blockheads, when they petition against the 
enrolment of the militia ; or wise statesmen, 
when they defer commencing harbours of refuge 
mitil war breaks out. It is clear that all these 
classes imagine the " navy " to be a present and 
available force, a ready shield of defence, or, if 
need be, a aword prompt to avenge. 

Now the portion of our navy answering this 
description is the force "in commission," and 
this varies (as is said) with the exigency of 
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fortign policy, and perhaps of economy. Some- 
times wo have no available force at all, either at 
home or in Europe, and, should an exigency arise, 
we should have to commission ships and wait for 
months before they were manned. When they 
trcri' iniiniK'd, those newly-commissioned ships 
would be verj' indifferent representatives of our 
'•glorious navy," and for some time, whether 
superior to foreigners or not, would be immea- 
surably inferior to English ships longer in com- 
mission. An old "Queen's pilot," whose experience 
and opportunies of judging must have been 
very great, remarked to us once the vast 
difference in the efficiency of ships going out of 
port the first time, and the same ships returning 
from foreign serv'ice, adding, that the former 
were at times " as helpless as young soldiers :" the 
efficiency here meant was in the discharge of those 
nautical duties which might be expected from 
merchant sailors. Of course in respect of naiU- 
tary duties the difference would be far greater ; 
a newly-commisioned ship, if manned by mer- 
chant sailors, would not be a " man-of-war " for 
some month at least. 

Now when we consider that our force in com- 
mission forms but a small fraction of that which 
we should require in war, and that of the re- 
mainder we know no more than of the qualifica- 
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tions of the 101st regimentj wlienever it shall be 
raised, how can we draw comparisons between our 
own and the French fleet ? May not success, at 
least the earlier successes, of the war depend on the 
best organisation of resources in peace-time ?* 

The confidence which our naval men feel in 
the superiority of a British fleet, is, perhaps, a 
feeling rather than an inference from any reason- 
ing, and it is to be hoped we shall nerer lose or 
repent of it. In so far as such feeling rests upon 
any particular grounds, it is founded upon our 
acknowledged superiority in seamanship and 
presumed advantage in coolness or sang froid. 
Our advantage in seamanship, however, is likely 
to be in some degree lost to us, from our want of 
any practice in fleet manceuvres, which would 
preclude us from any thing so hazardous as 
manoeuvring in action. 

But there is another species of confidence, 
founded upon an illiberal contempt for foreigners, 
and a belief in the perfection of our own navy, 
which is neither conducive to, nor in any way 
connected with, success. It should lower the 
value of this kind of national vanity, when we 
find French officers just aa confidently asserting 



* It is not of course meant to assert that we should main- 
tain as many seamen in pence as in war, but that wg should 
keep pace with our neighboura in respect of disposable force. 
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the pre-eminence of their own seamen, nay, 
their exclusive fitness for naval war (see p. 154.). 
Our superior seamanship, one would be ver 
sorry to doubt or undervalue, but other elements! 
of success will claim a large share in future vic- 
tories. 

It was the blind confidence above noticed j 
which at one time opposed all improvement inj 
our navy, and which, bad it been shared by the] 
higher authorities, would have left us in the 
rear, instead of the van, of naval powers. There 
used to be a foolish practice of condemning the > 
introduction of any thing new, on the ground 
that " we did very well without it last war;"( 
and we have even known officers opposed toj 
ever exercising the men at quarters on such aj 
plea. 

Yet the most valuable improvements in aU 
departments of the navy have been made since i 
the peace, and many of them very recently. I 
Even the all-important art of gunnery, or of 
working and aiming cannon properly, may be 
said to have originated since the war ; for there i 
is ample proof that, though we surpassed our ' 
adversaries in efficiency of fire, the execution 
done bore no proportion to the ammunition ex- 
peniled.* Indeed, we neither understood the 

• An examiniition of the accounts, whether prirate or 
official, English or Foreign, of the laat war, will leave ua 
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principles of the art, nor did the mistaken 
economy (?) of government allow us to supply 
the deficiency by practice. The credit of intro- 
ducing the study and practice of gunnery into 
the British navy, or, at least, of making it ge* 
neral, belongs in a great degree to a distin- 
guished oiBcer* under whom the writer had the 
good fortune to serve. To him, also, belouged 
the credit of establishing a proper allowance of 
ammunition for exercise, an outlay which will 
be repaid to the nation ten times over, should 
we have another war. To Sir Howard Douglas, 
also, whose invaluable treatise on naval gunnery 
reveals the true cause of our defeats in the last 
American war, a debt is due from this country 

utterly at a loss to account for ships cannonading each other 
at " pistol shot " (though we should suppose that to be one 
or two hundred yards), for hours witliout result. What 
became of the shot? We tliink the clue is furnished by the 
letters of officers themselves, in some cases, who, with evident 
complacency, detail the manner of loading the guns with 
"three and four shot each!" They might as well have 
loaded with boiled pea.a. Those who cannot conceive that 
cannon should have been used for centuries, before gunnery 
was known, may consider the instance of the oldest art and 
the oldest instrument in use, agricaltvre and tlie plough. 
Both have been in use near 6000 years ; yet even to-day, over 
nine-tenths of the world, the plougli is a crooked tree with a 
spike to scratch rather than to penetrate the earth, and agri- 
culture is OS much advanced as it was in the days of Abraham. 
• Sir John Brooke PecheU, C.B. 
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propi'iety of furnishing the means of aiming 
guns properly, we should have supplied those 
means (sights) for every alternate gun only, thus 
malting half a ship's broadside efficient! 

That we should, by way of aimplifying public 
accounts, have assigned to every ship a number 
of imaginary seamen, undsr the name of " widows' 
men," in order that their pay should be carried 
to a particular fund. 

That these and similar vestiges of ruder times, 
but more practicall}' injurious, should have so 
long held their ground is less surprising than it 
appears at first sight : Pro^^penty is a had teacher, 
and more apt to give blind confidence, than to 
suggest improvement. Perhaps we are indebted 

imagination for accidents, such as the cBirying away of 6par% 
spLtting of sails, &c. In the same way to procure powder 
and shot for exercise, it was necessary to assume that it had 
been used for other purposes, duly set forlh in the "Jog," or 
sliip's journal. Such an enlry would stand thus; — "Day- 
light obseired a strange eail, S.E. Fired a 32-pounder with 
blank cartridge to make her show her colours, 4'' 20™ fired 
another gun, 4'' 25" fired a 32-pounder shotted, 4'' 30" fired 
two ditto a-head of stranger." Tlie suspicious sail and all 
the rest being " mere creations of the fancy." How far this 
Hystera promoted economy is doubtful. As to the question 
of morals, it ia to be hoped, for the sake of many good officers 
and honourable men, that these "white lies," which Mrs," 
Opie herself eould hardly condemn, will not rise up in judg- 
ment against them. A wiser liberality on thepart of govcrn- 
meot has put a stop to this practice. 

I. 3 
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to the few reverses of the American war for oar 
first lessen in gunnery, as we certainly are for 
a better class of frigates and sloops ; and to the 
lamentable events of 1797 we owe the correction 
of some scandalous frauds, and of gome unde- 
niable grievances of our seamen. Since the 
peace, the delay and (£fficulty of manning our 
ships has led to many good regulations for im- 
proving the condition of seamen, and had not 
our usual good fortune helped us out of some 
awkward scrapes, still more might have been 
done. 

But while we may expect a progressive im- 
provement In such matters of detail as come 
within the province of the Admiralty, there is 
one question of the bighest importance, which 
will probably be adjourned until some calamity 
forces it upon us. That question is — 

" How is the fleet to be manned on the ap- 
proach of war ? " 

The answer which would naturally suggest 
itself here, and would probably be made by 
most landsmen and even by many seamen, is — 
" By the same means as formerly." But simple 
as this answer seems, there are two material ob- 
jections to it. 

1st. No man living wUl answer, that by those 
means we should get our fleet to sea as early aa 
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the exigencies of our own position, and the 
arrangements of foreign powers, (to speak plainly, 
France,) in tho present day would require, that 
' is, before the enemy's fleet could put to sea. 

2nd. No one can assert that, when our fleet 
did get to sea, the raw and undisciplined crews 
which impressment would give ua would be able 
to cope with the trained seamen-gunners, which 
France, for instance, keeps in reserve. 

But it is because our ancient methods of 
raising seamen have hitherto succeeded, that we 
express a doubt of our abandoning them until 
compelled. When did a country, so successful 
in war, ever change its system unless after 
defeat ? 

With no nation was it ever so vitally important 
to have the means of despatching her fleets 
promptly, as with England. Other countries 
have armies adequate to their protection, coast 
or frontier fortresses, internal defences, a reserve 
force of militia, and, in the case of France, a 
fortified capital: England, with none of these 
securities, for it is folly to say she could extempo- 
rise them all in the moment of need, stakes every 
thing upon her fleet, — upon a fleet, too, we must 
remember, which in its most essential part, the 
seamen who are to man it, has yet to be created. 
The strongest political reasons, also, as well as 
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niQitaiy ones, demand for as the power of acting 
promptly at all times. Fop our wide-spread do- 
minions, and extenave commerce, give us innu- 
merable points of contact with other nations, 
and, con^quently, many jarring interests to 
defend. Though an island, so far from being 
isolated^ we come into direct territorial contact 
with the United States*, France, Spsun, Por- 
tugal, Russia and Holland, Slesico, and Brazil ; 
while, indirectly, we may be said to be in con- 
tact with the whole globe. Perhaps, too, our 
colonies, torn from other states in war, and thus 
inflicting wounds on their national self-love, not 
yet healed, may render us more obnoxious to 
enmity,! 



" With France, in India and Weat Coast of Africa ; Spain, 
at Gibraltar : Portngal, io ladia and East Coast of Africa ; 
Kns^ia, iu Nortli America ; Holland, in Guyana j Mexico, in 
Honduras ; and Bradl, in Gujana. 

-|- Aa an instance of the still existing soreness of other 
countries on the snbjeet of their colonies, we might quote 
" Le National " French paper, which lately aOuded to the Isle 
of France ns " That island now called the Mauritius, but des- 
tined shorttj to resume its former glorioos name." This 
s-.-ems lo imply that the new acquisitions of France near the 
Mauritius will, in case of war, facilitate the recovery of that 
id&Dd. Or does the National mean that under the " entente 
cordiale" French agents are preparing a rebellion against the 
authority of Perfide Albion in the island of the '-gbrious 
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But a stronger reason is to be found in the 
angry feeling towards England, which, unfortu- 
nately, pervades our nearest and most powerful 
neighbour ; a feeling which would probably be 
our own, had the history of the last war been 
reversed, and it had been our fate to see our flag 
driven from the ocean, our colonies transferred 
to the enemy, and a long succession of defeats 
by land, terminated in the occupation of our 
capital, and a change of dynasty. But just as 
it is difficult to conceive bodily pain without, 
feeling it, so we find it hard to comprehend 
the soreness of others under humiliations which 
Providence has spared us. It is only to be 
hoped, that, if we did entertain the hostile feel- 
ings which now possess our neighbours, we 
should at least refrain from giving them vent in 
unworthy slanders and abuse, which could be 
as easily as effectually retorted. While such a 
feeling exists, the seeds of war are already sown ; 
and although the entente cordiale of two govern- 
ments may in ordinary circumstances preserve 
peace, it wants but a breath to kindle the flames 
of war, and nothing would be more certain to 
supply that breath than any quarrel between 
England and a third power. The conduct of 
the French nation in the "Eight of Search" 
question, (not to say the French government, 
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which professed to act under constraint,) clearly 
establishes this. Every one knows that there 
was no real grievance in the case, the injury 
done to French commerce was imaginary, the 
complaints against our cruizers were purely 
factious; but one week of naval war with 
America, unless we abandon the belligerent 
rights which we have maintained for centuries, 
ivould furnish France with more real causes of 
complaint against us, than fifty years of the 
slave treaties of 1831-32. 

From some hints in a late speech of M. 
■Guizot, it would seem that French neutrality in 
an American war would be conditional, on our 
surrendering those principles of maritime law 
■which are essential to our well-being as a naval 
power. Rather than pay such a price for a 
friendship, above all others unstable and unpro- 
ductive, it is to be hoped we shall dispense with 
it, as we have done in our wars heretofore. 

The entente cordiale between England and 
France may be compared to a screen wisely 
interposed between two antagonistic substances, 
as fire and ice ; it is wise, to prevent the fire 
from thawing the ice, and the ice from extin- 
guishing the fire, but it does not follow there is 
any congeniality between them; and as little of 
true cordiality can there be betiveen ourselves 



Hand France. We may wish to disbelieve the 
Bjact, but the whole French Press proclaims it; 
and, indeed, it is too apparent, even in the 
policy which the French government pursues on 
certain points where English interests only are 
concerned.* 

A recent letter in the " Times" tells ns, 
(apropos to the report that our coast defences 
would be commenced,) " How far this assertion 
is tenable, I am not qualified to judge, but I 
know that there is not a man in France who is 
not eternally occupied with calculation upon 
rivalling England at sea, and upon landing a de- 
solating army upon her coast." 

The view of the British alliance, which is 
taken in French naval circles, has already been 
illustrated, and though it is self-evident that 
no Frenchmen have less reason to love us than 
their naval officers, yet they show more good 
sense and good feeling than the writers who pro- 
iess to guide public opinion. 

" The obstacles whicli it is understood, are opposed by the 
French government to increased facilities for our conimunica- 
Ijon with the East Indies through Egypt ia one instance, and 
jnst at this moment, it is said, operates very injuriously. In 
return for this obstruction we rqect the offers of a. friendly 
power (Austria), and leave our communications with the East 
to pass through France, subject to all tiie Iracasseries of that 
government, as experienced at the lime of the Cahul war. 
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So much for the reciprocation of those amiable 
sentiments which English optimistB imagine to 
pervade both countries, but of which, in spite of 
Free Trade, we enjoy a perfect monopoly. 
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CHAP. XII. 

THB IJUEBTION OF INVASION, AMD OF UANNTNG THE TLKSt 
IN ANT SODDEN EAfESGENCT. 

BoNAPAKTE asserted, and Thiers repeats*, that 
forty-eight hours of French mastery in the 
Channel would have sealed the fate of England. 
This inaj' be untrue in respect of the period 
to which the assertion referred, for with a 
year's notice we could hardly have been unpre- 
pared ; but as regards the present moment, or 
the commencement of any war, we see no grounds 
to doubt it. 

That our few regiments would make all the 
resistance which could be expected from their 
numbers, and more than would be made by an 
equal number of any other country, we have 
enough of British feeling to believe. But the 
army, excluding the thirty thousand men, at 

• Tliiers tells U8 (in his fifth volume) that oar soIdierB and 
militia could not hnve encountered tiie army that conquered 
Europe ; yet our soldiers did (not in England, but in France 
and Spain,) encounter that army, and in a dozen pitched 
battles vftnquish it too. 
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least, ■which Ireland would demand, could not 
exceed twenty or twenty -five thousand disposable 
men. 

The pensioners, also, (those at least who have 
retained their limbs, and are not much crippled 
by lumbago,) might be useful; but to speak of a 
"warlike peasantry" (what weapon do they excel 
in ?) taking any part in the short and sharp con- 
test that would decide the fate of England, or at 
least of the capital, is madness. Under peculiar 
circumstances an armed peasantry may greatly 
harass and impede an invading army ; but in 
England the two most essential clrcuinstances — 

B time and space to act in — would be wanting. 

■ A force landing in Sussex would, by two days^ 
march, through a country untraversed by moun- 
tains, rivers, marshes, or forests, reach London. 
In so short a march there would be no room for 
the desultory operations of an armed peasantry 
to produce any effect. They might harass 
the enemy's rear, or annoy his flanks; but to 
commit peasants in action against regular troops, 
would be to ensure their total and irretrievable 
dispersion, and possibly to compromise the regu- 
lar troops with which they acted. Besides this, 
to convene the heads of departments, to decide 
on a plan of defence, to issue the necessary 
orders, to take the various precautions, and oil 
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this in ignorance of an enemy's force, designs, and 
precise position, is a task beyond the routine 
duties of a government, and likely to consume 
much time. It were strange indeed if an invading 
army had not gained some twenty miles on their 
pre-arranged route before our scattered regi- 
ments could even get together near London, or 
a force of peasantry could be put in possession of 
the arms which they know not how to use. Had 
we days to deal with instead of hours indeed, some- 
thing might be done ; but London is only forty 
miles from the coast, a distance which an army 
can and often has marched within the twenty-four 
hours, Thenthenecessityof covering Portsmouth, 
as well as London, must embarrass our only army, 
and oblige them to take up a position so far to 
the Westward as to leave Woolwich, with its 
immense ordnance, open to attack, and Woolwich 
is of course (in " England, which is famous for 
negligence," as Marlborough said,) unfortified. 
In short, by the time our scanty materials of resist- 
ance are collected, and the enemy's designs have 
declared themselves, his advanced guard is on the 
Surrey hills, and (sight appalling to Cockney 
eyes !) the red-breeched voltigeurs of the French 
army are plainly distinguishable on the heights 
of Croydon ! What a tempting sight lies before 
them — what a glorious "razzia" — what incalcu- 
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lablo plunder ! Within one mile of yon lofty dome 
risingthrough the smoke, there is wealth to enrich 
twenty armies, more booty than could be wrung 
out of all Algeria ten times "razziad," — and 
all to be won by a single blow. "Soldiers, beneath 
yonder smoke 20 millions (sterHng remember) 
await you!" — We have said nothing here of a 
second force making a diversion by landing else- 
where, as for instance either to the West of 
Portsmouth or North of the Thames, and thus 
effectually distracting attention. People, for- 
getting the difference between a march on 
London and a march on Moscow, are apt to 
deceive themselves, and mystify the matter by 
talking about "cutting off an enemy's supplies," 
and "intercepting his communications," There 
would be no question of either in the present 
case. The troops would carry their own pro- 
visions {as they do now for much longer marches 
in Algeria) on their backs, and as to intercepting 
communications, there would be none to inter- 
cept. An invading force advancing on the me- 
tropolis would never think of keeping open its 
communication with the coast. If successful, it 
would be needless; if unsuccessful, impossible. 
In the same manner, we overrate the difficulty 
of finding means of transport, by supposing the 
whole materiel of any army — its commissariat, 
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baggage, siege- artillery, and pontoon trains — to 
be inseparable from it. So far from this being 
the case, an army advancing on London would 
not encumber itself with any of the four above- 
named trains. As already stated, the commis- 
sariat would be on the backs of the soldiers. 
Baggage does not accompany an army actively 
engaged ; siege-artillery would be useless where 
there is nothing to besiege, and pontoon trains 
where there are no rivers to cross. Now the 
transport of an army divested of these incum- 
brances is a very simple matter. Having as- 
sisted in the embarkation and landing of several 
thousand troops in steamers, we can speak con- 
fidently on this point. During the late civil 
war Ln Spain, the royal armies were repeatedly 
conveyed from point to point by a few British 
war steamers, the largest of which was what is 
now considered a small steam sloop. The num- 
ber of troops conveyed at one time in Her 
Majesty's steamers Phosnix and Salamander, 
(under 700 tons) varied from 1000 to 1300. 
Each soldier carried his arms with him, and 
often landed with every thing necessary to take 
the field for four days. It is to be observed, too, 
that this was in the Bay of Biscay, frequently 
during the winter, and sometimes in very bad 
weather. If we allow for the greatly increased 
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size of wftr-»teamers in the present day, we may 
suppose them to average 1100 tons, and to carry 
1 1500 raeti each upon the upper deck, leaving, as 
[tvu3 the case on the occasion referred to, the 
lower deck for other purposes. Thus ten sloops 
of average size would carry for a short distance 
and in fine weather 15,000 men; each steam 
sloop agaui would tow tonnage, whether in one 
or more ships, for as many troops as she carried 
on board, making another 15,000, or a total of 
30,000 men embarked in, or towed by ten steam 
sloops. • This is putting the means of transport 
supposed to be available at the very lowest 
amount, but merchant steamers included, the 
French ports are usually much better provided, 
and with the least degree of management we 
may safely assume that transports for 60,000 
troops (infantry) might be assembled without 
any appearance of extraordinary activity any day 
in tlie year. Of the twenty large steam-frigates 
possessed by France, each capable of carrying, 
2000 men, ten are usually in the Atlantic ports, 
making transports for 20,000 soldiers, and a tele- 
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• The troopa are here supposed to be infantry, of wliich 
ftn invading (irnij, to be succeasful in Englnnd, ovifht to be 
cLiiifly composed. Tlio transport of horses is a more difficult 
matter, yet by no meons tbe inountainoua obstacle people Uhe 
to Uiink, 
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graphic order would, we conceive, assemble the 
remaining tonnage requisite before the troops 
set in motion by the same means (the telegraph) 
could reach their respective destination. There 
is nothing wonderful in this when we reflect on 
what goes on under our own eyes every holiday, if 
the weather is fine. In London, without previous 
arrangement or concert, — some 30, 50, or 60,000 
citizens embark between 8 o'clock and 11 in the 
morning, and at the call of pleasure steam their 
way to Greenwich, Gravesend, Margate or Rams- 
gate, carrying their umbrellas and their sand- 
wiches just as they might their muaketa and 
their havresacks. There is no more real d/'Ji- 
culty in embarking troops in such a country as 
France, where the military organisation is as 
perfect as is social freedom in England. 

We know this statement will seem incredible 
from its very simplicity, but it rests upon ex- 
perience admitting of no doubt, and could be 
corroborated by the officers who commanded the 
steamers referred to, or indeed a hundred others. 

The difficulty of transport, then, is imaginary. 
The opposition to the landing of troops, covered 
by the heavy fire of shipping, is seldom effectual, 
and would probably be avoided by the sudden- 
ness of the expedition, or by a feint on another 
part of the coast. The success of an army, once 
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landed, is matter of speculation; but supposing 
the chances fovr to one against it, still, consider-'^ 
ing the stakfg played for — an army against t 
ruin of a kingdom,' — the game would be l 
«quttl. 

It is an unpopular, and, perhaps, in a sel6sh | 
point of view, impolitic thing, coolly to reason 
upon a supposition, which most Englbhmen 
indignantly reject as insulting and impossible. : 
We sympathise ■with and honour this gallant! 
feeling, but should like to see it rest upon sub*| 
stance not on shadows — upon the efficient train^' 
ing of our yeomanry and citizens, not upon the 
useless valonr of undisciplined masses, upon a ' 
militia in esse, not in posse. Were these the 
days 
" Of the stroDg Norman lance and the gallant Eoglisli bow,' 

were the battle to be decided by the strong 
arms and gallant hearts of England led on by 
her loyal chivalry, — we should not ask whether 
the enemy approached with three times out 
numbers as at Crecy, or four times our numbers 
as at Poictiers and at Azincour. The very idea 
that a foeman profaned our soil would give us 
quadruple strength, and " St. George for merrie 
England!" Down with the invader!* 

" We would fain think that such an emergency would 
call forth the olden spirit of England, but at times we doubt i 
it. 
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But alas ! these are the days bewailed by the 
matchless knight of La Mancha : when the vile 
minerals, dug out of the bowels of the earth, 
leave no difference between us but what disci- 
pline makes. 

The recent battles on the Sutlej forcibly show 
the inefficacy of personal prowess aud valour, 
however great, when opposed to discipline. In 
a letter now before us, the opinion of a person 
very well acquainted with Indian affairs, is thus 
given: — "The Seiks are the finest men in the 
world, and if thoroughly disciplined, no European 
troops could stand a moment before them. 
Imagine an army with every soldier a hero, in 
the ancient acceptation of the terra, who never 
parts with his arms even when in prison : they 
are handed down from father to son for genera- 
tions, and if lost by any chance the man gene- 
rally killa himself." 

Contrast such men with our army of gentle 
rice-eating Hindoos (backed, it is true, by a few 
sturdy Saxons, and led on by British officers), 
and the overwhelming value of discipline will be 
seen. But then we did not extemporise our 
army in India, and a battle or two upon an 
average every year keeps us in a state of pre- 
paration in that quarter, which we certainly are 
not in England, notwithstanding the clever and 
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•greeable view of the matter t^ken by the " Ex- 
aminer." A recent article in that paper, which 
often contains the soundest criticisms on naval 
and military matters, bears the captivating head- 
ing of " England's love of peace and readiness for 
war." The "love of peaxie," to the honour of 
Great Britain, is indeed unquestionable; but the 
" readiness for war " is more doubtful perhaps. 
Whm the army is increased by the additional 
force proposed * ; when the militia is in existence 
(even on paper) ; when the harbours of refuge, 
80 strongly urged upon government by the most 
competent authorities, are finished ; ivhen, above 
all, we can via?i a squadron of line-of-battle ships 
as quickly as we can fit them out, — the boast 
may be as true as it is popular. 

From this digression on the use which an 
enemy might make of a temporary superiority 
in the Channel, let us turn to his chances of 
obtaining it. Here, as elsewhere, our observa- 
tions will apply to the com?nence7nmt of a war 
only, and have no reference to the particular 
government which might then exist, but to the 
system which, in case of war, the constitution 
of the country, public opinion, and ancient 
customs, would lead any government to adopt. 
Wliatever sanction past events raigh seem to 




The increase n'feiTed to has, wc believo, been eompluted. 
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give thia system, we cannot help regarding it as 
utterly unsuited to the present day, and, to take 
the lowest standard in military matters, inade- 
quate even for defence. As to that state of prepara- 
tion which, in the event of war being inevitable, 
would enable us to take the initiative, that is 
not to be thought of; though it is such a state 
which not only ensures early successes, but 
hastens the termination of war. Nelson re- 
peatedly said, while grieving at the delay which 
occurred in fitting out the Copenhagen expedition, 
" Five minutes often make the difference between 
victory and defeat." 

The experience of 1840, and again of 1844 
(the Tahiti business), under two different go- 
vernments, warrants the belief that no actual 
preparations for war would be made until war 
itself was inevitable and might be hourly de- 
clared. How long a period would elapse from 
the commencement of such preparations until 
our fleet was at sea, it is impossible to guess 
even. 

It should be needless to say that no inference 
whatever, on this point, can be di-awn from the 
recent experiments* with two complete and well- 
trained ships' companies , in fitting out advanced 

• The experiment of fitting out two line-of-battle ships, 
by employing the crews of two sliipa already in commission 
for the purpose, the Albion and Koduey. 
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ships. Those experiments could never have 
been intenJetl by the Admiralty to test any thing 
else but the capacity of the two crews and their 
officers ; and in this respect, the result was satis- 
factory. But it is an instance of our proneneas 
to self-deception, that some newspapers held up 
the experiment as a proof of the expedition with 
which a whole fleet could be fitted for sea, omit- 
ting the previous question, how soon it could be 
manned! 

Supposing the necessity for equipping a fleet 
(that is, the certainty of war) to arrive, during 
the recess of parliament, we believe that govern- 
ment have not, strictly speaking, the power of 
issuing press-warrants, or even of offering a 
bounty. But allowing both those methods of 
procuring seamen to be in operation, while we 
limit the bounty (?) to five pounds*, it is 
hardly to be supposed that an able seaman 
wiU rate himself at half the value of a drum- 
mer boy. The press-gangs will bring us men, 
but not the hearts, and wills, which animated 
the Rodney's and Albion's seamen the other 
day, and which, according to the old naval 

• This was the BHm paid through the last war, and the 
precfident was followed in 1840 ; of course wjlhuut success, 
"We did not, it is trae,pay this bounty thGii, l»ut we pixiiiiised 
it in case, of tear. 
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proverb, would have made each " one volunteer ( 

worth two pressed men." 

The time of fitting out our fleet, however, be 
it long or short, will be one of serious and pain- 
ful responsibility to the heads of departments, 
and of harassing anxiety to all subordinates. 
With impressment, must of course come all 
those unpopular restrictions, and the consequent 
discontent, which have before now converted our 
ships of war into jails and their officers into 
jailers. Happy the commanding officers whose 
ships having been some time in commission, and 
being manned with cheerful volunteers, will 
present a pleasing contrast to those manned 
through the press-gang. 

. While the drafts of sullen-looking pressed 
men, closely guarded, are gradually arriving at 
the sea-ports, and a few smock-frocked peasants 
from the workhouse, with a sprinkling of "civil 
power" gentlemen, strongly recommended by 
the magistrates, are slowly making up the force 
upon which the fate of England is to depend, 
we may imagine the urgent exhortations to 
despatch which will be addressed by the Admi- 
ralty to the port admiral, and by the latter to 
the different captains. But whatever be their 
zeal, they cannot create men, and will have, in 
some cases, to represent the worthlessness of 

M 
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tiiose that are rused, and to request tbeir dis- 
cbuge. One captain will report that his crew 
■ic poatire pigmies — King Joba's men. averag- 
ing fbar feet ten, and bein^ ordered lo weigh 
them, will return tbem as ~ under jockey- 
ve^ht."* Another will rqiresent, that out of 
600 " fahtejad^ets," he has not twenty seamen.f 
While a &r greater number will prefer going to 
aea half-manned, on the chance of picking up 
crews from muchant ships before meeting an 
ezieiny. 

We hare made no mention here of any force 
already in conunissloo, for its existence is always 
HDcertain : ihe eight sail of the line which we have 
had (partially manned) for the last twelvemonths, 
cannot, unfortunately, be looked on as a perma- 
nent fimx. The apolo^es made for that sm^ 
squadron (a stray infant in a nunnery, or a col- 
lection of fire ships in Portsmouth harbour, would 
not have demandtd more) make it dear thai 
we rose above the " normal state " of our navy, 
when we collected eight sail together on our 
own shores. 

* This, ire are told br Admiral Gnffitbfi, actuUj liappen«d 
last wu- in the case of II. M.S. " Slirting Castle" 74; wheo 
omumanded bj Sir Home Pophatu. One or two bandred 
were discharged accordinglj*. Sir 11. Blackwood weighed 
one of his crew, and found him under 671bs. ! 

f Tliis also 1ini>]ieaed. 
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Perhaps if we take three full-manned llne-of- 
battle ships, it may represent our average force 
in or near England ; and even this force cannot 
properly be spoken of as the "nucleus" of a 
larger fleet, for our seamen enter for a particular 
ship, and, though on the approach of war they 
might be sent into others, this infringement of 
custom (if not law) would produce extensive 
desertion. 

Let U3 now, pending the fitting out, or rather 
the manning, of our fleet, cast our eyes across the 
Channel. The seamen composing the compagnies 
permanmies are quietly marched from their 
quarters and embarked in their respecti^'e ships 
— suppose sixteen sail of the line. Foreign com- 
merce being entirely suspended, and the " inscrip- 
tion maritime" having rendered every seaman 
both available and come-at-able, the crews are 
speedily completed even without the " conscrip- 
tion." There is no bludgeoning, and conse- 
quently no iU-blood. France not being blessed 
with philosophical writers to inspire men with 
aversion to the service of their country, her 
seamen obey cheerfully the call of duty, and (as 
often happens) superior organisation makes up 
for, comparatively, scanty resources. Whether 
the French fleet would put to sea before our 
own, we do not pretend to judge, but there 
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seems to be no particular reason why it should 
not — that is to say, within the linuts of the 
force provided for by their peace-time arrange 
ments, about sixteen sail of the line. 

Let it be remembered here too, Tor the fact 
is all-important, that of the merchant seamen 
whose services France would require in her 
fleet, the far greater number have already served 
in her navy, while, with us, not four sailors in a 
hundred have done so. The last Rapport au 
Eoi on the French navy shows, that from 1835 
to 1844 (both included) 55,517 seamen have 
answered the calls of the annual levee permd- 
nente, while the whole number of able seamen ia 
but 46,000. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

GLANCE AT A FLEET MANNED IN HASTK, AND WITH 
UNDISCIPLINED CKEWB. 



It will, perhaps, give a clearer view of the 
practical difficulties, whicli a hastily organised 
fleet will have to contend against, when it is 
manned, if we suppose ourselves accompanying 
the British channel fleet to sea. Let us conceive 
ourselves, then, at Spithead, where the fleet, the 
last ship having just joined, is proceeding to seai 
The parting salute is fired from the Portsmouth 
batteries, and as the white smoke rolls forth fi-om 
the noble flag-ship in return, a loud heart-felt 
British cheer bursts out spontaneously from ten 
thousand spectators on the shore. The garrison 
bands strike up the spirit-stirring national air 
which (though our philosophers teach us we 
should be as indifferent to it as to tlie " Marseil- 
laise" or " Pari&ienne") still finds some response 
in our bosoms. As the sounds are wafted off to 
the fleetj a living cloud darkens the rigging, the 
air rings with the loud hurras of the seamen, and 
for one moment, at least, even the pressed men 
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enter into the enthusiasm of the scene. There 
is a \vnnn thrill at the heart on such occasions, 
like nothing else in life, neither to be described 
nor forgotten. 

As the French fleet in Cherbourg is under- 
stood to be fitting for sea with all despatch*, and 
the wind is lights the commander-in-chief makes 
the signal for steamers to tow; and now the 
fleet, urged by the tinited force of wind and 
steam, is hastening to the hostile shores of 
France, and perhaps into immediate action with 
the enemy. There is no "waiting for a fair 
wind" to get out of harbour in these days. 

As a matter of coui-se, John Bull has been 
vastly indignant at the delay in the sailing of 
the fleet, which, though a necessary consequence 
of his adherence to a worn-out system, he cha- 
ritably attrihutes to the Admiralty, and tbe com- 
mander-in-chief of their selection. The opposition 
papers have declared the delay "scandalous," 

' One result from the introduction of eteam in naval 
warfare, will be the imposibilily of judging wlien an enemy's 
expedition is ready to sail. During the last war our recon- 
noitring frigate standing close into an enemy's port, used to 
judge of the state of preparation for sea in which the different 
ahipa were, by the varioua indications well known to sailors ; 
but the case is different with etcamers, or ships lowed by 
steamers, which might be purposely kept in an apparently 
dismantled Btnte, a few hours before their departure. 
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the want of foresight "quite incredible," and the 
admiral little better than a poltroon. It does 
not occur to the accusers that much time must 
be lost by our hap-hazard system, and still less 
that the fleet may, after all, have only sailed too 
soon, considering its unprepared state. 

The fleet being now fairly at sea, and in quest 
of the enemy, there is no time to be lost in 
teaching the crews the first rudiments of those 
duties on which success entirely depends, and to 
which nineteen-twentieth s of them must be 
utter strangers. As the few men-of-war's men 
imemployed would at the breaking out of a war 
volunteer for eruizers, rather than ships of the 
line, on account of prize-money, the crews of the 
latter would consist of merchaut-sailors, lands- 
men, and perhaps a company or two of infantry,- 
as the marine corps* would only furnish one- 
fourth of the strength required. Allowing that 



• It appears that 40,000 soldiers, marines incluiied, were 
employed in the navy last war. The present strength of the 
marine corps is 12,000. In France tlie nmrines and marine 
artillery together are 19,000 strong. The recent addition of 
1500 men to tlie strength of the marines, wos a most 
valuahle measure, and if the whole corps were as well 
instructed in naval gunnery, as, according to the regulaCionx, 
they are supposed to be, it would he a. great reeouree in case 
of emergeney. In practice, however, many mariiits aru 
emharked, utterly ignorant of the gun exercise. 
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each ship had a email sprinkling of men who had 
served in the royal navy, it is still evident that 
Jnany guns must be committed to those who 
have no idea how to use them. To teach such 
men their exercise is not the work of a day, or a 
week : it would be easier to extemporise infan- 
try or artillery on shore, than efficient gunners 
afloat. Yet, it is only to our seamen "we look 
for the practice of that which they have never 
learned. 

We will suppose, then, that the first spare 
moment after the fleet has sailed* has been 
seized upon to quarter the ship's company, and 
thai with infinite zeal and industry ibe oflicera 
have taught their men the guns to which they 
belong, and their respective numbers and deno- 
minations at them. Even this simple lesson, 
however, evaporates from the soft heads of some 
Bmocked-frocked peasants during the night. i 

The first night has passed away, a night of 
sorrowful regret to the young landsmen, of 
gloom to the pressed seamen, of high hopes to 
the younger officers, and carefid reflection to 
the elder. Blithe morning finds the gallant 

* It is impossible, as oil naval men know, to spare any 
time from the necessary duties of fitting out for exercise. 
Beside^, the crew is then incomplete, and perhaps the guns 
not embarked. 
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fleet (yet oh how different in efficiency from 

wjiat it will be in a few montlis, if the fates per- 
mit !) still urging its course to the hostile shores. 
There is a slight swell, and the detachment of 
H. M. 150th (newly raised), together with the 
smock-frocks, though not quite sea-sick, look 
what is tenned "rather seedy." ' 

The bells of the fleet are striking two (that is 
nine A, M.) and the quick eyes of the signal mid- 
shipmen have detected three little bundles rapidly 
ascending to the flag-ship's main royal mast-head. 
The small bundles burst, and display three bright- 
hued flags, which duly interpreted, mean "ex- 
ercise great guns and small arms with shot." 
A stir and bustle succeeds the announcement ; 
and while the drums and fifes are playing 
" Hearts of Oak," the men hurry to their 
quarters, but with much awkwardness, and not 
little mutual obstruction. Some landsmen, 

" Whose wits are in the corn-fieWs, 
Whose wits are not }iere," 

have forgotten the gun they are stationed at, and 
one such wanderer being recognised is called to his 
quarters ; but the landmark he had chosen over- 
night to assist his memory is unhappily removed 
— it was the portable fire-engine ("that 'ere 
turnip-cutter," Lubin calls it), and he shakes his 
head negatively. 

N 5 
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With some shiifB'mg and confusion the gens' 
crews have got into their places, and wait for 
orders. 

Let us fix our eyes on a particular gun. It 
is the tenth gun on the middle deck of H. M.'s 
ship Neptune, 120, and the few trained hands 
having been quartered either on the lower or 
upper deck, the guns' crew are all novices. 
Numbers 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. and 6. are merchant- 
sailors, chiefly pressed men ; 7. 8. and 9. are 
young recruits of the 150th; 10. and 11. are 
rustics from Somersetshire, with flaxen hair and 
pudding-heads; 12. is an Irish hodman; 13, a 
cockney pickpocket " under a cloud." A young 
midshipman of fifteen from Eton, who has fortu- 
nately learned his own gun exercise*, is the 
instructor. With the sanguine confidence of 
youth, he imagines that his subdivision will soon 
attain perfection, forgetting the many weeks of 
hard work which such knowledge cost himself ; 
but there is up-hill work before him. He has got 

" Of all the improvements of modern days (and they 
are many), the greatest is making the officers learn prac- 
tically the exerciBC they are supposed to teach the men. 
Why is the old practice of making the young midshipmen 
exercise " aloft" going out as the other practice is coming 
in ? If their numbers be too few to reef or fui'l a sail by 
thenuelves, what objection is there to exercising them ip(VA 
the ship's boys ? 
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the guns' crews to call their numbers right. 
" Zomersetshire " at first insiated upon calling 
"vour hundred and vifty-five," which was his 
number on the "watch-bill;" and the Irishman 
roars out " A tousand and ten," because it is his 
number on the " ship's books." No. 3. has 
learned that the powder should precede the 
shot: he had 'previously laboured under the con- 
trary impression. No. 6. has leamed to present 
the right end of the rammer to No. 4., though in 
doing so he picks the teeth of No. 3., and gives 
5, a black eye, receiving bis blessing in return. 
No. 4. has succeeded in ramming home, after 
losing one rammer overboard (as he is a pressed 
man, this is set down to sulkiness, and he is 
black-listed accordingly). The gun is loaded 
and run out (over the toes of No. 8., who is car- 
ried off forthwith). The young midshipman 
giving the "detail" has explained that "at the 
vrord point! No. 1. retires to the full extent of 
the trigger-line." This, No. 1. performs to the 
letter, evidently wishing the trigger-line twice . 
as long ; but he is not so successful in placing 
himself properly. The attempt to "lean well 
over on the right knee, keeping the left foot well 
clear of the recoil," produces a grotesque atti- 
tude, resembling & spread eagle, or a clown's on 
the stage, and the effort to "look steadUy along-, 
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the sight" causes terrible contortions of his 
countenance, with the shutting of the wrong eye. 
By the time the word "ready" is given, 
No. 1. has shut both his eyes, and stands griu- 
ning tearfully, like the original Saracen's head. 
The country bumpkins have improved on the 
example of "No. 1. the captain," and while 
shutting their eyes, they also stop their ears with 
their thumbs, thus exhausting the remaining 
patience of the young Etonian. At last tlie 
word "fire ! " is given, and No. 1., who has been 
warned to " spring up to the safety position on 
the left," does it so effectually, as to make "a 
cannon" off the left rear-man, and pocket him- 
self down the hatchway. Some of the other 
numbers have also sprung up to the " safety 
position," not quite certain as to what direction 
the guns usually recoil in, and the bumpkins are 
still standing open-mouthed, in expectation of a 
second explosion. In the mean time, although 
no enemy is in sight, there is a fair average of 
wounded, through their own clumsiness, and a 
young assistant- surgeon is heard to say of 
a man with a ghastly-looking compound frac- 
ture, " It will make a vara pretty case of ampu- 
tation." A few shells have exploded, through 
want of skill in those who handled tliem, killing 
and wounding a score or two, which leads to 
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a " general order " against tlieir use, except 
where artillei-y-men or seamen-gunners are em- 
barked. 

A signal from the flag-ship closes the exercise, 
which has been got through, as is said of ladies 
under certain circumstances, "as well as can be 
expected," yet certainly not as well as might 
have been wished. Thus ends the first essay 
with raw crews, who, nevertheless, only want 
time and practice to make them perfect. Are 
they sure of either? 

The commander-in-chief, who is too sensible a 
man to complain of that which his experience 
led him to expect, has nevertheless quietly ob- 
served to the captain of the fleet, '' It is just as 
well that this day's practice was not against an 
enemy." He has also required reports from the 
different gunnery officers of the time which they 
consider will be necessary for the instruction of 
each ship's company in the gun exercise, and of 
the number of men in each ship who already 
know it. The least time required is reported at 
four or five weeks, with daily practice, and the 
average number of instructed men in each ship 
at thirty. This suggests some weighty reflec- 
tions. The admiral is about to quit the deck, 
when the flag-captain reports, *' Beelzebub re- 
peating signal from Lucifer, sir! for several 
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strange siiil in the south-east." The admiral 
liereupon stops short, and directs his eyes to the 
poop, where a whole battery of spy-glasses are 
j direct<?(i to the repeating steamer. 

A low report of a distant gun calls attention 
to a look-out frigate, who, viiih her top-gallant 
sheets let fly, has just made the well-kno^Ti 
signal fur a fleet, and at the same time the 
*' loom " of the land is discovered, and reported 
to be La Hogue. The fleet has lost no time in 
reaching its station, and apparently has only 
arrived at the moment of need. The fastest 
steamers thrown out like skirmishers, and sup- 
ported by a light squadron, have now approached 
the strangers sufliciently to reconnoitre their 
force, which they communicate by signal, and 
the admiral, from their number, judges that the 
Cherbourg ships have been joined by the 
" squadron of evolutions," probably the most 
efficient force ever possessed by France, well 
commanded, well officered, and mth thoroughly 
trained crews. lie would prefer meeting them 
with haJf his present fleet, properly manned and 
disciplined; but there is no choice, and he de- 
termines to bring them to action as soon as 
possible. Numerous sails emerging from the 
horizon become \'iBible at each moment, for the 
two fleets approach in opposite courses, and a 
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few hours will bring them into conflict. Earnestly 
ia every eye turned to the east, and from each 
mast-head the younger officers with spy-glasses 
are striving to anticipate the information which 
so brief a space will reveal. From the approaching 
foe other eyes are turned to the flag-ship, from 
whence the signals big ivith fate must come. 
But the admiral, a man of few words, and quick 
decision, has settled in his own mind that com- 
plicated inanceuvres would be unsuited to a fleet 
so ill-organised, and is sparing of his telegraph. 
At last the cry is lieard on the poop of each ship, 
" Signal going up a-board the flag-ship!" and a 
thousand earnestly inquiring looks turn in that 
direction. It is a single blue and yeUow pen- 
dant, conveying the important intelligence that 

" There will be time for the fleet to dine." 

A laugh follows this anti-heroic, but very prac- 
tical communication : Enghshmen fight best on 
full diet. The youngest seamen quickly swallow 
their meal, and return to gaze on the first real 
specimen of " the enemy" they have ever seen. 
The elder take their time, and on returning to 
the upper deck, find the advanced squadron of 
the enemy not more than four or five miles dis- 
tant. The main body of the hostile fleet, still 
formed in two lines, or order of sailing, are now 
observed to change their formation. At a signal 
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from their admiral, the two lines are formed into 
one, with a quickness and precision which leaves 
no doubt as to the presence of the " squadron of 
evolutions," while it presents a novel and beau- 
tiful application of steam-power to naval tactics. 
Each line-of-battlc ship is taken in tow by a 
steamer, well practised in this important man* 
ceu\Te, and the whole fleet tluis becomes inde- 
pendent of wind, sails, and sailors ! As the line 
is formed they alter course, so as to extend at 
right angles to the approaching British columns, 
and with the western sun shining on their lofty 
sails, and long extended tiers, present to view a 
formidable and accurate line-of-battle. Each 
ship then simultaneously shortens sail, and at 
the same instant the well-known " Tricolor" 
streams from every peak in token of defiance. 
The challenge is answered by the display of the 
" meteor flag of England," and the drums of the 
fleet again give out their loud summons to 
quarters. It is the second time only to most 
that now hear that summons. It will be the 
last to many a one. 

The admiral has previously intimated his in- 
tention of adopting Nelson's plan of attack in 
two columns, not wishing to make a first ex- 
periment of manceuvring, in presence of the 
enemy, and hoping the chances of a p^le-rnSle 
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may, in some degree, compensate for want of 
(raining in the men and experience in fleet 
manceuvres of the captains. The fleet is now 
about two miles from the enemy, and as the 
admiral bears away with a view to cut through 
their line near the centre, he makes the Nelsonian 
signal, " England expects that every man will 
do his duty." Oh ! that such a signal should 
be addressed to men who never had a chance 
even of learning it ! When the heads of the 
British columns are stlU three quarters of a mile 
distant, the enemy's centre ships open fire ; but 
-not with the bootless cannonade, through which 
Nelson and Collingwood approached the Franco- 
Spanish fleet for twenty minutes at Trafalgar, 
comparatively uninjured. The perfection of 
modeni gunnery does not admit of the plan of 
attack, which the hero knew would succeed in 
his day, and a ship bearing down on the broad- 
aides of a whole fleet, as the Victory and Koyal 
Sovereign did at Trafalgar, would be either 
disabled or destroyed. 

The British fleet, however, moves on silent 
and stern, the signal for close action flying on 
board the divisionid flag-ships. Several shells 
have exploded in the bows of the leading ships, 
and " concussion shells" on one bow, between 
wind and water, with " percussion" shells on 
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the other, have made irreparable breaches, and 
obliged them to quit the line. The next ships, 
now become the leading ships, share the same 
fate from being totally dismasted, and several 
others have suffered severely before returning a 
shot. At last the British leading ships pass 
thi-ough the enemy's line, and, in doing so, have 
an opportunity of discharging their hitherto 
reserved broadsides with deadly effect ; but this 
they lose from want of training and skill.* The 
battle now begins with all its fury ; the motley 
crews of the British ships displaying bull-dog 
courage and zeal; but a " zeal without know- 
ledge ;" for what can be expected from men in 
action, who have not learned to acquit themselves 
tolerably even in exercise ? With blunders, 
awkwardness, and accidents, amidst the exhorta- 
tions, entreaties, and invectives, of the officers, 
the untrained crews keep up a slow ineffectual 

• Sucli El case actually occurred in the action between tbe 
British fiigate Java and the Americaa frigate ConstitutioD. 
(See Jamea, vol. vi. p. 129.J The crew of the former, being 
chiefly raw landsmen, lost tbe opportunity which the skill cit' 
their gallant Captain (Lambert) afforded them, of tiring a 
broadside into their opponent's stem. The fate of the British 
frigate {which waa of course captured) is an example of the 
difference which practice makes in two ships' companies. 
She was fresh from port for the first time, and had been 
burrieil into the disaslrous conflict in spite of poor Lanibert'a 
prophetic warning. 
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fire. What would not even three good men to 
each gun have then been worth f Meantime the 
disciplined gunners of the enemy's fleet, firing aa 
trained men will do, three times as fast, and far 
more effectually*, have made havoc among the 
British quarters ; and though the action has 
lasted but twenty minutes, several ships — such 
is modern gunnery — have foundered or blown 
up. But why pursue the subject ? one would 
not, even in imagination, desire to dwell upon the 
humiliation of our flag. Suffice it to conceive 
that our fleet makes all the resistance to be ex- 
pected from hastily collected crews utterly un- 
instructed in the use of their weapons — all the 
resistance which untrained valour can oppose to 
steady discipline. Yet would the result be 
doubtful ? 

It may be objected that an imaginary case ia 
not an argument. It certainly is not ; but it 
may be a fair illustration of the consequences 
likely to result from certain facts, and those facts 
we conceive to have been fairly stated. So far, at 
least, as the nature of the crews we must expect 
to collect for our own fleet, we have only sup- 

* The difference between trained and untrained crews, in 
celerity of fire, is prohaLly unrfer-atated here. Aa to efficacy 
of fire, no renl comparieon is possible ; as a very compeleiit 
judge observed to the writer. 
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posed that to happen which has happened, and as 
far as we can see, must happen again under our 
present system. Of the crews, which would man 
a French fleet, we arc less able to judge ; but it is 
our impression that, for sixteen sail of the line, 
they have, all times, a sufficient supply of well 
trained gunners. It is a circumstance highly 
favourable to a French fleet, also, that a very 
large portion of the merchant seamen must have 
already served in the royal navy*, and there 
acquired a knowledge of their military duties. 
This results from the disproportionate number of 
seamen employed by the state as compared with 
those in the employ of commerce. With us, the 
state employs about one seamen in ten, while 
in France, the state employs one in two. Thus 
our very sti-engtli is a cause of our weakness, while 
the weakness of France is a cause of her strength. 
England, with, probably, 350,000 seamen, has 
fewer trained men than France with 100,000 
It may also be observed here, that, notwith- 
standing the numerical superiority in ships, 
which England has long possessed, there is no 



• By a report from Bnrou Tupinier to the miniBtcr of 

marine in 1838, it would appear tlmt the wLole number of 

merchant seamen must pass through thu royal uavy in nhie 

. yeoTB. The proportion of seuineQ then employed by the 

state was much less tlmn it is now. 
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improbability in supposing a contest with an 
equal, or even a superior, French fleet. Our 
principal naval victories of last war, and even 
those on which the question of invasion depended, 
were decided by the prowess of our seamen 
against a superior force. Yet we had more ships 
than France at that time, just as we have now, 
A naval historian of last war, after noticing the 
despatch of a French squadron of line-of- battle 
ships to the West Indies, " In a week or two, 
after the declaration of war," writes, " the 
necessity, on the part of England, for despatching 
squadrons, in the first instance, to the stations at, 
a distance from home, occasioned some time to 
elapse before a British fleet could he got ready 
of suflficient strength to cope with the French 
fleet in Quiberon Bay," &c. France of late 
years has kept up a larger disposable force than 
England, and has, in critical circumstances, 
managed to augment that force on all important 
points with equal secrecy and celerity. 

It is more easy to imagine a British defeat at 
sea, than the sensation it would produce in Eng- 
land. A British admiral striking his flag to a 
French fleet ! There is no precedent in history 
for such humiliation. It is among the proud 
traditions of our navy, that in our innumerable 
conflicts with that power, no flag-of&cer ever 
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lowered his flag to the foe, and among our 
seamen there is a belief that an English admiral 
is not permitted to do so. According to the 
version current among them, Admiral Byng was 
the only exception, and he, as they think, was 
" shot for striking his flag." Though poor 
Byng, however, was guiltless of this fiiult, (he 
would, indeed, ha,ve had no excuse for it in his 
mere skirmish,) there are, webelieve, two instances 
on record of British admirals having struck their 
flags; one two hundred and fifty-five, the other 
one hundred and eighty years ago.* How 

• The capture of Sir B. Grenviile, in the year 1591, was 

marked by Irnils cif heroiam which have never been surpassed, 
Knd which, considering that the enemy's (Spanish) force was.i 
fifly-five ships to seven British, almost reconcile us to tho 
misfortune. Sir Richard was Vice-Admiral under Lord^ 
Tiionaaa Howard, and being uawilling to retreat, continued 
the engagement singly, from three in the afternoon unlil next 
morning, repulsing the enemy's boarders severa! times, and 
causing them a losa of four ships, and 1000 men. When at 
last overpowered, he proposed setting lire to the magazine, 
but was prevented by part of the erew. Ho died of Lis 
wounds, saying with his last hreath — "Hero die I, Richard 
Grenville, with a quiet and a joyful mind, for that I have 
ended my life as a true soldier ought, fighting for his Queen, 
religion, country, and honour; and my soul willingly de- 
parting from my body, leaving behind the lasting fame of 
having behaved as every valiant soldier 13 in duty bocmd 
TO DO." A true type of our Blakea, Benbows, and Nelsons, 
' in later limes. Near a hundred years later, in 1C66, Sir G, 
Ayscue having run aground on the Galloper shoal, during a 
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boundless, then, would be the popular indigna- 
tion against the unhappy man who brought such 
a stain upon our arms — against those who ap- 
pointed him, and all who appeared responsible 
for the disaster ! 

How would public credit be sliaken to ita 
foundation, and how utterly would all our con- 
fidence in " Kentish hedge-rows," " warlike 
peasantry," and other fanciful substitutes for 
disciplined men, vanish into thin air I How 
unmeasured would be the exultation of our 
rivals, at a real victory over England, and how 
fatally might tlie " morale" of our O'^vti navy be 
shaken by a reverse so unexampled and unex- 
pected ! We should be sorry to underrate the 
fortitude of our officers or seamen under any 
circumstances, but we must remember they have 
not been tried as the French have in the fiery 
ordeal of defeat. 

Perhaps cool reflection would, after a time, 
convince us that such a catastrophe was less 
unaccountable than it would at first sight appear, 
and that it came not upon us without some 
intelligible warnings, unhappily neglected. "Was 
not the affair of 1840 a warning ? "Was 
not M'Cleod's affair ? Was not Tahiti ? We 
are told, that in 1840 Thiers meditated a coup 

four days' eagagement with the Dutch, was forced to atriko 
his flag. 
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demain*, cither against Malta, then xiisutEciGntly 
garriaotied, or our fleet, so bucliy manned. Could 
we have prevented it ? Had we a reserve of 
settinen, enough for lour liue-of-battle ships even, 
a reserve such as the "coast guard" once af- 
forded us ? But the quarrel did not take an 
unfavourable turn, and we give ourselves the 
credit of averting a danger we Avere utterly tin- 
prepared for. Providence does wonders for us, 
and we draw veiy largely on Providence, though 
we obaerve but half of the martial Puritans' 
maxim, for, while we " put our trust in Provi- 
dence," we forget to " keep our powdei- dry." 

• Tlie Quarterly Review fur March 1846, in an article ou 
the state of our army, evidently written by a military man, 
Hays, p. 529, " Wliat would liave become of Malta, for examjile, 
had tlie quarrel between Lord Palmerston and M. Thien 
deepened but a little ? There was a critical time:, when the 
harbour of Valetta could not show so mucli as a sloop of w»r 
within its unchorage. Tlie guns on the ramparts, besides 
being of small calibre, had become llii-ough age and the effect 
of the weather well-nigh nn serviceable ; of nrtillery-mea 
there were ecarcc sufficient to fire a double Balute ; and the 
infantry of the garrison consisted of a weak battalion. What 
would have happened had the French fleet from tlie Darda- 
nelles suddenly steered, as was expected by both parties, in 
a hostile spirit thither? Indeed, what would have taken 
place in England itself, had the 20,000 men whom the French 
are known to have kejit in liand, embarked suddenly ? " 8cc. fcc. 

The " weak battalion," here fpoken of, must not be under- 
Btooii as the only infantry in all Malta, but probably in the 
town of Valetta only. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

THE REMEDIES FOR 8DCH F.VrLS A3 MIGHT EESULT FBOJI 
DELAT IN MANNDfO THE FLEET, AND FROM HAVING DN- 
TKAINED CBEW3, AKE IN ODK POWER, 

But should such unprecedented disaster befal us, 
it is consolatory to know that the remedy lies 
with ourselves. Our complaints, though of a 
nature which often proves dangerous, are not 
hopeless. They are a plethora of resources 
(what the French call rembarras des richessea), 
and too long continued prosperity. Wq have 
only 350,000 seamen, which accounts for the 
difficulty of manning our ships even in peace time. 
We have been free from invasion eight hundred 
years, victorious at sea for two centuries, we 
are rich in the spoils of the world and, therefore, 
we are unwilling to provide for our own defence. 
But adversity would remedy the evil, and a 
single disaster at sea (though disasters seldom 
come single) would at once cure our over-confi- 
dence and banish that apathy which is our 
bane. We should then at once decide, either to 
maintain at home and abroad that preponder- 

N 
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flting naval force, which our safety and | 
require, or else we should ensure the means of 
speedily obtaining' a supply of efficient seamen 
when wanted. There may, no doubt, be reasons^ 
of state which inuke it expedient that our 
in commission should at times be reduced belon 
the force maintained by other countries. Per- 
haps (as when we withdrew our line of battle- 
ships from the French lake, formerly Mediterra- 
nean), it may be an attempt to soothe the jeal- 
ousy of another power, though leaving a fre< 
scope to Unfriendly and unambitious policy. 

Perhaps, it may be to confirm the eamestl 
disavowal of any claim to naval superiority on 
the part of Great Britain, which the late prime 
minister made and supported by a Virglliaii 
quotation", a quotation by the bye which som«j 
think would have been better applied in the] 
sense in which it was actually used by Neptune,! 
who was far too sensible a god to speak of rih 
signing his trident, he knew that a god oat of 
office was very likely to become out at elbows also,! 
and therefore retained the trident until he thought 
he saw in Britannia a worthy heiress to the " Im- 
perium pelagi." But, though a minister may 
disavow our naval supremacy in words, or abanrj 

■ "Non illi imperium pelagi sfeTumqae tridentem, 
Sed miiii sorle datum — ." 
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don it in peace time, it would fare ill with him 
were he found unprepared to make it good in 
the first week of actual war. Nevertheless, we 
take it for granted that those who have the 
beat means of judging see cause for what they 
do. If, therefore, there are reasons against our 
maintaining such a force in peace time, as would 
give us the mastery in all points upon the 
breaking out of war, it is the more necessary 
we should be prepared for making any sudden 
exertion. Every naval man is aware that on 
one point we are never so prepared ; that nothing 
can be more unsatisfactory than our system of 
procuring seamen, nothing so glaring as the 
disproportion between the enormous number of 
saUors we possess, and out power of rendering 
them available. Even in ordinary circumstances, 
unless when paying off one ship facilitates the 
manning of another, it takes us months to man 
a single Une-of-battle ship ; and, as to making a 
naval demonstration, either to support our own 
policy or to meet the demonstration of another 
government, we have not the power. We may 
expedite the material fitting of a fleet, we may 
move ships about our harbours, put their masts 
in and call them demonstration or advance ships. 
We may even fit them for sea, for the dock-yard 
men can do all that, but when fitted, there they 

K 2 
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must remain for months*, wailing for seamen. 
Foreign powers are quite aware of this, for it is ' 
the duty of their consuls at our ports to inform 
.their goverments, and they must laugh at the 
demonstration by which John Bull plays off a 
trick ujwn himself. This is a serious evil, but 
far from irremediable: it admits of different 
remedies some of which have been already sug- 
gested by high authority, and the worst of the 
proposed remedies would be better than the 
present system. It is true there are difficulties 
in the way of each proposal, '* there is a lion in 
the path, saith the sluggard ; " but^ as before as- 
serted, all these difficulties would vanish after 
one reverse at sea. 

In considering the means of procuriag an 
adequate supply of efficient seamen for any 
emergency of the state, there are three things 
which we may take as data. First, that Eng- 
land possessing in a higher degree than any 
other country the rough materials of efficient 
naval organisation, requires nothing but timely 
energy and determination to place heraelf in this 
respect beyond the reach of foreign rivalry, and 
this with far less of vexatious interference on 



" By taking Bome escoptional cases where ships liave been 
hastened in their manning, this might be tunlradicted, but we 
nfHrm it ia a fapt, that line-of-battle ships take"frora three to 
six months completing theii' complements on an average. 
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the part of the state. Secondly, that England is 
almost the only conntry in Europe which has 
not in any manner organised her maritime 
population, or rendered it legally available for 
the demands of the state. She has preferred 
trusting to chance in peace, and to impressment 
in war. Thirdly, that is a duty we owe to our 
national security, honour and interest, to our 
own seamen as a class, and to the peace of the 
world, to insure (independent of impressment) 
such an effectual organisation of our resources 
as shall render all attempts at rivalry hopeless. 

If wc suppose for a moment, that the same 
system by which France raises seamen for her 
navy were applied to England, we shall find that 
its pressure upon our maritime population will 
be at least three and a half times lighter, or, in 
other words that the " inscnption maritime " in 
France presses three and a half times more 
heavily than it would in England. In peace 
time, France raises out of a maritime population 
of 100,000, as many men for her navy as England 
does out of a population of at least 3.50,000 ; 
computing both in the same way, or allowing 
40,000 men as the peace establishment in each 
country, France employs four seamen in ten, Eng- 
land employs four in thirty-five. Indeed, there 
is reason to think the disproportion still greater. 

S 3 
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Since, excluding firom the 40,000 men voted for 
the navy, 10,500 recruited inland as marines, 
and 2O00 boys, there remain but 27,500 seamen. 
Out of tliis number again must be deducftd 
servants, such artificers as are not seamen, and 
some others. From tbis comparison it woidd 
naturally occur to any one, that if Kngland 
cannot devise a better system for herself, she 
would do more wisely in adopting that practised 
in France, than in trusting to impressment in 
war, and to a series of shifts and expedients ev«i 
in peace time. Not to recur to the more serious 
dangers and inconveniences to which, on occa- 
sions of unusual emergency, our present system 
of raising seamen has exposed us, what can be 
more unsatisfactory than its ordinary working? 
A line-of-battle ship commissioned for three years 
is for six months unserviceable, waiting for men, 
inefficient for six months more, while teaching 
raw merchant sailors and landsmen their first 
duties, and for two years only out of three is a 
man-of-war. As to manning a squadron, that 
has sometimes been found hopeless ; and, as 
liappened with the channel squadron lately, the 
authorities, unable to raise the ships' complements 
to the establishment, have lowered the establish- 
ment to the number of men procurable, or filled 
the ships with soldiers instead of sailors. Surely 
the French system, or any system which did get 
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our ships manned in a reasonable time would be 
better than this. 

To say, that the system of the " Inscription 
maritime " would be intolerable in so free a 
country as England, and yet to hope for the 
maintenance of impressment in another war, 
seema a strange contradiction — a contradiction 
we should hardly be guilty of, were we able to 
foresee the termination of peace at an early 
period. Nothing strikes foreigners as more un- 
accountable than our toleration, of a practice, 
certainly as Uttle worthy of the present age as 
anything that has survived more barbarous 
times. The French author of a very clever, and 
what is more remarkable, a very impartial history 
of the last naval war, remarks of impressment, 
" Strange abuse in a free country ! singular 
anomaly in that classical land of legality ! brutal 
and odious method, which made during the last 
war almost as many deserters as sailors, but 
which bears witness to the energetic strength 
with which that redoubtable government ia 
invested in the hour of need, whose most liberal 
institutions have not enfeebled its resources." 

There are Englishmen who will say, if the 
state exacts the services of her sailors, under 
whatever name she disguises such compulsory 
service, it is after all impressment. ^\'e would 
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iswer — No; not more than legal taxation is 
foitible seizure of the subjects' money. Not 
more than the income tax of Queen Victoria, 
is the forced loan or " benevolence " of the 
Stuarts. 

Impressment carried into effect in the hours 
of darliness, by armed and not very merciful 
press-gangs, mil ever be odious to the people at 
large, and doubly so to its victims ; but a Ic^l 
liability to serve the state would be very diffe- 
rently regarded where the laws are respected, 
where a sea life has charms for the young of all 
ranks and classes, and, where the victories of 
our seamen are household words familiar to our 
children's ears. Every man, not specially ex- 
empted, is at present liable to seire in the 
miUtia, why not impose upon seameD who 
are exempted from the militia ballot, a similar 
obligation as respects the navy ? Under present 
circumstances, if a war breaks out we must 
press, for the safety of the state is the first 
coDsideratioQ, and necessity has no law; but in 
no country would it be easier to remove this 
necessity than in England. 

If a ballot for the navy similar to that for the 
militia, but confined to seamen, were established 
by law, and made supplementary to voluntary 
enrolment bo as only to supply the deficiency 
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of volunteers ; the practical operation of such a 
law in peace time, would be any thin^ but 

burdensome to our immense maritime population, 
and would lay the foundation of a truly efficient 
organisation. As we do under our present system 
— though slowly and uncertainly — manage to 
raise the number of seamen required by volun- 
tary enrolment, we may suppose, that with the 
aid of a small proportion raised by the ballot, 
we should be able to man our ships without 
delay. What proportion this should be is 
matter of conjecture ; but, if we suppose that a 
fourth of the seamen annually voted were to be 
raised by ballot, it would give but 7000 to be so 
procured. Now, if 7000* were taken, even out of 
the 220,000 registered seamen, that would be but 
little more than three out of one hundred ; or, if 
taken out of the 350,000 (which a late secretary 
of the Admiralty computed our seafaring popu- 
lation at) but two out of a hundred, surely not a 
very hca\'y tax to lay upon our seamen while 
France is taking near fifty in a hundred of her 
maritime population for her navy. Though this 
levy of 7000 seamen would in itself have some 

• The 7000 seamen would only he raised the first year, 
I'or, if they were enrolled for a period of two years, it would 
only require an annual levy of 3,500 to keep tlie iiumber 
Berving up to 7000. 
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Toluc, and might form, as will be esplaimi 
beroaftcr, a. powerful reser\'e against any emei' 
gcncy, yet, it is tlie establishment of the princi^ 
plc which is of the most importance, as beingi 
capable of indefinite extension, even to thede-' 
grce rendering impressment unnecessary. 

The registry of seamen, which supplies the 
only correct statistics npon which a leyj' hy 
ballot c«iUd be founded, would naturally form 
the basis of the measure here proposed. Govern- 
ment has now the means of ascertaining, not the 
number and names only but the present employ- 
ment of all registered seamen, and can therefore 
tell whether those who might be first drawn are 
in the kingdom. The whole of onr seamen can 
therefore be divided into classes * according to age 
and their registration tickets, and the ballot might 
be conducted as follows. Supposing the class 
from which the seamen for the year must be 
drawn, to consist of those registered from No. 1. 
to No. 70,000., the ballot, being advertised 
beforehand, commences upon a given day at 



• The classes here spuken of should be selected according^ 
to age, as in France, and tbe tickets of registration be num-l 
bered accordingly. Thus, class No. 1. might include all 
senmen from eighteen to twenty-five ; class 2. from twenty- 
five to thirty-five ; and class 3. from lliirty-five to forfy-five : 
k11 above thnt age to be free. 
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the appointed place, and tlie numbera of the 
first 100 register tickets are put into the ballot 
box. If the whole number of seamen required, 
be calculated at three in each 100, then the 
three first drawn numbers will be those of 
seamen obliged to serve in the navy. We will 
imagine, that No. 16. is the first drawn, but on 
reference to the lists, prepared beforehand at 
the Registry office, it is seen that No, 16- is in 
the merchant brig " Fortune of Liverpool" now 
on her voyage to Jamaica, It is clear that he ia 
not available, so No. 17. takes his place ; or, if he 
is equally unavailable, Nos. 18. or 19. are referred 
to, until seamen knoTVTi to be at home arc found, 
but No. 16. having been first drawn, stands first 
on the list for the next levy. In the same way 
the other two seamen out of the first 100 are 
drawn, and so on till the whole levy is completed, 
which will probably take several days. Of 
course it is not supposed that aU. the seamen 
concerned are present, nor even the hundredth 
part of them, so that the next step after drawing 
the required number, is to ascertain where those 
seamen are, and forward them to their appointed 
destination. The books at the Custom House 
afl^ord the means of discovering every registered 
seaman in the kingdom, by showing the port 
where his ship is at the time. And lists of the 
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numbers dra'wn being sent to everj- seaport, the 
men drawn can at once be removed from their 
ships to the places appointed, such as the nearest^ 
coast guard station. As the le^y here described 
■would fall upon the seamen, actually in the 
kingdom at the time of drawing, it i\'ould be^ 
desirable to prevent its doing so too heavily, bj 
having several ballots during the year, so that 
portion only of the annual levy should be raised 
each ballot. Of course it is easy to foresee the ob- 
jections that may be made to this plan, they shall 
be examined presently, it remains to dispose 
the seamen so raised. In the first place, with 
view to diminish as far as possible the repugnanc 
with which, to our shame be it spoken, merchant' 
sailors regard the Queen's service, we woulc 
limit the time of compulsory service to twfl 
years, but with the confident belief that manj 
would desire to prolong the period. In th( 
next place, we would send the new levies to oul 
naval ports, to form there while under instruction' 
an efficient " reserve " in case of need, and to be 
ready for transfer to sea-going ships as required. 
It would he above all things necessary, in ordel 
to reconcile these men to their involuntar 
change of life, to treat them with justice, kindness 
and forbearance. Without this it requires littl* 
experience of the seaman's character to knoi 



be 
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that he will desert at the first opportunity; but 
there is no reason to doubt that, under proper 
management, the merchant sailor will soon 
become reconciled to liis new life, and finally 
take back -n-it.h him to the merchant service very 
different ideas of the royal navy. Were no 
other object attained than that of thus rendering 
the Queen's service more popular, that in itself 
were of the highest importance, for what but the 
unpopularity of the navy renders impressment 
necessary? There would, however, be several 
other very important ends answered by the plan 
here advocated. Firstly, the maritime population 
would become accustomed to a law, which, mth- 
out being oppressive to them in peace, could be 
made efficacious in war, or upon its approach, 
since the number of the levy could be at any 
time increased by an order in council. Secondly, 
a reserve of seamen would be formed, without 
which our "advanced ships" are a mere delusion. 
Thirdly, a number of trained seamen amount- 
ing in the first year to 7000, and in every subse- 
quent year to 35,000, would thus be added to 
the strength of the country without being per- 
manently withdrawn from their ordinary occupa- 
tions or becoming a future charge upon the state. 
To prevent the desertion of seamen thus draivn 
for the navy, the provisions of the Registration 
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Act should be more strictly enforced. And, as 
each man on joining the Queen's senice would 
give up his ticket of registration, without which 
ticket he could not be legally employed, it would 
only require more caution in granting new tickets 
in order to render desertion very difficult. This 
check upon desertion would apply to all sea- 
men, and would be of inestimable benefit to 
the discipline of the navy, which suffers greatly 
irom the extensive desertion still prevalent. In 
&ct, under our present system of manning the 
fleet, when commanding officers, unable to pro- 
cure volunteers, are occasionally compelled to 
receive drafts of worthless " general service men " 
against their wishes, desertion is at times con- 
nived at as the only means of getting rid of such 
live lumber. It is not the less, however, a very 
serious evU. The seamen drawn from the mer- 
chant service, as here proposed, would not always 
come up to the present standard of man-of-war's 
men, but of course they shonld be men approved 
of by the surgeon, and if above twenty, should 
he fair, ordinary seamen, who, with time and 
practice would acquire the smartness and alacrity 
required in the na\'y. If those first drawn did 
not possess these qualifications, they should be 
passed over and the next numbers chosen. The 
compliment impUed in this selection would not 
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be without its effect upon tlie eelf-esteem of the 
chosen individuals, and would tend to raise the 
navy in the general estimHtion of seamen. 

Having now explained the first measure by 
which it is here proposed to organise the naval 
resources of the country, it will be as well before 
proceeding further, to answer the principal ob- 
jections which may be made to it. It will be 
said, that such a withdrawing of seamen in the 
employment of merchants, would be an inter- 
ference with commerce equally vexatious to the 
sailors themselves and their employers. That 
the efiect of such a measure would be to raise 
wages in the merchant navy, and possibly to drive 
seamen out of the country. The first of these 
objections is best answered by admitting its truth 
to a certain extent. AU interference with indi- 
vidual liberty is in itself an inconvenience, but it 
may arrest a stiU greater one — war itself, which 
is among the greatest evils, and which cannot be 
averted without some sacrifice. It is a great 
inconvenience to pay fourteen millions annually 
to the army and navy, and it would be still 
more inconvenient while paying that sum to feel, 
that from the want of means to man our fleets 
promptly in case of emergency, our coasts, 
colonies, and commerce, were all imperilled. 

It is also very possible that such a levy as that 
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proposed would cause wages to rise temporarily 
in the merchant service. This may likewise be 
admitted, but it is not probable that the other 
fear {that of driving seamen out of the country) 
would prove well founded. It is almost certain, 
that with due exertion the Queen's service could 
be rendered popular in a year, and at all events 
the home service, to which it is proposed to apply 
the new levy in the first instance, would not be 
very distasteful to the merchant sailor who would 
find much lighter work than he was accustomed 
to, and, in many respects, more comfort. A re- 
cent order of the Admiralty has, it is understood, 
prohibited corporal punishment on the home 
station, so that one cause of dread would be re- 
moved ; whilst frequent leave, and other reason-* 
able indulgences, would go far to remove all 
others. 

A second measure, similar to the above, but 
more prospective in its operation, would be an 
Act requiring that all apprentices in the merchant 
service should serve some part of their apprentice- 
ship, as eight months or a year, in the royal 
navy. To prevent evasion of the law, it might 
be provided that the period of apprenticeship 
should terminate only upon tlie apprentice join- 
ing a Queen's ship, his indentures being then de- 
livered up, to be cancelled upon his discharge. To 
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make it still farther the interest of the apprentice 
to obey the law, his time, served in the navy, 
might be allowed to count double towards the 
completion of his apprenticeship. 

The principal object of this regulation would 
be, to overcome the repugnance of the merchant 
seamen to the Queen's service, by initiating them 
into it at an age when experience shows that 
they easily reconcile themselves to a man-of-war. 
"VVe should thus in a few years break down the 
barriers between the Queen's service and that 
immense commercial marine, which by a figure 
of speech is termed " the nursery of the navy," 
but which does not in point of fact supply the 
state with one sailor out of twenty. The sailors 
who had passed through the navy during their 
apprenticeship, and there learned, at the age when 
we all learn most readily, the duties of a man-of- 
war's man, would in time form the great majority 
of the merchant seamen, and if called upon in 
any emergency, would be at once serviceable 
sailors instead of clumsy novices. That the mer- 
chant service itself would benefit by such an 
enactment, and that the characters of our mer- 
chant sailors would be improved by acquiring 
that smartness, cleanliness, and alacrity, which 
characterise the man-of-war's man, it were easy 
to show. It may be objected, that such com- 
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puUoiy service would be a hardship to the ap- 
prentioea subject to it (though this objection 
seems strange enough in a country wliich relies 
on impressiaent) ; but there would be no real 
hardship in the case. The apprentice voluntarily 
binds himself, or is bound by his family, to a sea 
■life. He must serve out hie time at sea (often 
■without receiving any pay), and his first object 
is to quaUfy himself as a seaman. If a year, or 
hall' a year of his time be spent in the Queen's 
service, so long as he is equally well treated and 
well instructed as if in a merchant ship, he is in 
no respect a loser. Those who have compared 
the smart, cleanly, active, and usually well-edu- 
cated boy in the ship of war, with the dirty, 
slouching, slow-moving appi-entice in the mer- 
chant vessel, will not think that the latter would 
be injured by acquiring the habits of the former; 
nor sliould the boy's parents regret his being 
placed for a time where he would have the in- 
stiTictions of the seamen's school-master, and the 
superintendence of the chapLiin — where he would 
learn to wash himself, perhaps for the first time, 
and where he would be receiving the Queen's pay. 
That many apprentices would after serving their 
required time desire to continue in the Queen's 
service, more, probably, than could be retained, 
is pretty certain, but the most promising being 
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' Belected would improve our stock of seamen 
every year. 

The number of apprentices annually registered 
is under 6000 *, so that an equal number under 
the proposed regulation would pass through the 
Queen's service each year. If the end in view 
(accustoming these lads to the navy and training 
them to the guns) could, as we believe, be ac- 
complished in six months, the expense to the 
country would be half a year's pay (boyls pay at 
91. per annum), and provisions for aboUt 5000. 
But as this number might not be altogether in 
addition to the usual strength of the navy, there 
would be a deduction from the expense equivalent 
to the decrease in the annual vote of seamen. 

These two raeasures^-a law for the levy of 
seamen by ballot, to the extent of about four 

• This supply is eyidently insufficient to fill up vocaneieB 
in the 220,000 registered seainen ; whence we may infer, that 
notwithstanding the Merchant Seamen's Act {8th Vict.), 
the practice of bearing apprentices in merchant ships is lesB 
genera] than it should be. Whether this may be one cause 
of deterioration in our merchant sailors, it might be impor- 
tant to inquire, as the fact of such rieterioration is generally 
asserted. Having always made a practice of looking at u 
merchant ship's crew with reference to their fitness for the 
Eoyal Navy, we have of late years been much struck with their 
inferiority to a man-of-war's man. Formerly, that is for ten 
or fifteen years after the peace, there were so many merchant 
Bailors who had been in the Navy, that the distinction 
between the two claases of seamen was less than at present. 
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sailors in & hundred, and another, requiring tli&t 
■ea apprentices should serve a part of their time 
in the royal navy — would go far towards ren- 
dering our maritime population available for the 
wants of the state, and would give to the British 
government that degree of control over com- 
mercial seamen, which the French, and other 
constitutional governments already possess ; but 
it would still remain (until these measures had 
been some years in operation) to make the mer- 
chant seamen efficient as well as available. To 
effect this iu some degree, by giving to our mer- 
chant sailors a slight preparatory training similar 
to that which used to be given to the militia, and 
still is to the yeomanry, would be the object 
a third measure, which does not seem open 
objection, either on the score of expense to gc 
vernment, or of any serious inconvenience 
individunls. 

The general features of this plan, which 
explained moi-e at length in the Appendix*, ai 
the establishment of exercising ships — (old hull 
would answer the purpose) — on board whici 
the merchant seamen at our principal com-' 
merciiil ports should be occasionally assemblec 
for exercise. It is doubtful, even, whether 

• No. 4. 
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tompulsoiy enactment would be necessary to 
insare attendance, since the gun-exercise, if 
properly conducted, need not be irksome to 
seamen. Certainly the younger ones would 
enter into it with spirit ; aa to them the as- 
sembling of numbers, the stir, movement, and 
noise of the great gun exercise, would have the 
attraction of novelty and excitement. But, 
perhaps, a law analogous to that by which the 
militia was called out annually for training, 
would be most desirable, and in such cases it 
■would be only following the precedent alluded 
to, if the seamen exercised were paid for each 
day's attendance, AU sailors who had served in 
the navy might be excused, and all those who 
had once gone through the short course of loose 
training appointed ; so that the number of sea- 
men would decrease yearly, and finally only equal 
the number of fresh hands who had not served 
an apprenticeship. That the whole of the mer- 
chant seamen might be more early subjected to 
the proposed training, authority might be given 
to the commanders of Her Majesty's ships on 
foreign stations, to exercise the crews of mer- 
chant vessels lying at anchor In the same harbour, 
provided the masters of such merchant vessels 
consented. To the crew of a vessel which has 
been lying idle for months awaiting a cargo, as 
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often happens, this would be no hardship ; and 
where there was other employmont, the master 
would naturally withhold his consent. Beyond 
the immediate object in view, this intercouree 
between the royal navy and the merchant service 
would gradually lessen the apprehension with 
which a man-of-war is now regarded by the mei^H 
chant seamen, and which it is most essential to^ 
remove. That this apprehension results fro 
ignorance of the real state of the navy, is clei 
from the fact that where the Queen's service 
best known it is most popular. Few seamen fro 
Portsmouth, Plymotith, or Chatham, ever go to 
except in a man-of-war, while from our priiicip: 
commercial ports, especially on the east coast, 
there are few volunteers for the navy. As 
ships of war (except now and then a miserab 
tender) never visit those commercial ports, it 
reasonable to suppose that prejudices arising ou: 
of the severity of former times, should still main^ 
tain their ground there, and such is found to be 
the case. If we desire to conquer these prejudices, 
it must be by sending well conditioned ships of 
war — not short handed or newly commissioned, 
ships, but such as have served some time, and 
whose crews are not likely to desert — to give 
better idea of what the navy i-eally is. If there 
ia any sight calculated to dispel the prejudices of 
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seamen against the navy, it is that of a well- 
ordered ship-of-war in harbour. Her external 
neatness and beauty, so pleasing to a sailor's eye, 
her internal order, cleanliness, and comfort ; tlie 
cheerful, happy, and healthful look of her seamen 
on board, and their boyish exuberance of spirits 
on shore, all these signs speak for themselves, 
and would not be lost upon the merchant sailors. 
It is not affirmed that every man-of-war would 
produce this effect : and it is known that newly 
commissioned ships sent to commercial ports to 
complete their crews, have not merely failed to 
do so, but have lost many men by desertion. It 
is only a ship in good order, which a newly 
commissioned one never is, that presents a 
favourable specimen either of efficiency or com- 
fort, and which could be seat with advantage to 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Yarmouth, or Hull. Nor 
should such ships be sent expressly to raise men, 
for that again would answer no good purpose, 
but they should simply go to show themselves, 
and we venture to say the result would prove 
that no ships had been more usefully employed. 
Thus far of the commercial marine, that vast 
aggregate of seamen, without whose aid we could 
not man our numerous fleets in war. But the 
seamen of the commercial marine are, or rather 
ought to be, to our royal navy only what the 
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militia was to the army during the last "war, 
a home resource to draw upon for recruiting i 
ranks. The duties required during peace, aSi 
well as the first brunt of war, must fall upon the 
navy in commission, or upon the additional force 
which can be instantly organised, so that it i 
most important to understand how far that fore 
usually corresponds with the demands whic 
might be made upon it. 

For some years after the peace, while the 
"prestige" of our navy was at its height, and the 
memory of those triumphs which bad liberated; 
Europe made every continental power our ally, 
it was our practice to maintain a small force in 
commission, but to keep that small force so con- 
centrated and prepared, as to inspire foreigners 
with respect. Three or four line- of -bat tie ships 
full manned and ready for sea, guarded each sea- 
port, and, while lying in grun repose, seemed to 
say, " Wake not the sleeping lion." Though. 
this arrangement gave the power of striking 
a heavy blow if required (mere defensive mea- 
sures were not then thought of), and enabled us 
to adopt that vigorous policy of which Canning 
gave an instance, by sending a squadron of line-of- 
battle ships with a brigade of guards to Portugal 
at a few hours' notice, yet it was not in all 
Bpecta a desirable system. Bonaparte used 
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say at St. Helena that England kept the world 
in awe by means of 30,000 trained seamen : she 
certainly did so for some years by a far smaller 
number ; but though the veterans of the war 
safely slumbered on their laurels, harbour guard- 
ships were bad schools of discipline for younger 
seamen. The guard-ship system was broken up 
by the events which from 1826 to 1830 required 
all our force in the Mediterranean, and at a later 
period, economy, pushed to a elimas in 1834, 
left us without any available home force. This 
economy, producing inefficiency in our own fleet, 
and, as a natural consequence, kindling a naval 
rivalry in other powers, made a progressive in- 
crease of the navy necessary up to 1841, when, 
upon a change of ministry, the Mediterranean 
fleet was recalled and paid off, the home force 
was reduced to a nullity, and in 1844 we again 
found ourselves in a predicament of dangerous 
impotence. The same circle of events, namely, 
a reduction of our navy below its natural level ; 
an attempt on the part of a foreign power to 
take advantage of our weakness ; and then an 
augmentation of our fleet, was completed in 
1845, when, under the name of an experimental 
squadron, we commissioned the Itne-of-batflc 
ships now known as the " Channel squadron." 
Though this force certainly places us in a very 

o 
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different and much more dignified position than 
we found ourselves in when we compromised [lie 
Tahiti affair, yet it is to be remembered that the 
chances of events requiring immediate and 
powerful action have much increased. The ex- 
tension of Frencli influence all round the Medi- 
terranean, the proofs given by Spain that she is 
lost to all sense of independence, and by France 
that she is resolved to profit by this degeneracy. 
The presence of a French fleet in the Medit«^ 
ranean, and of an immense military force in 
Algeria, which might easily furnish 50,000 lueii 
for any expedition before a suspicion of such 
movement could reach Europe* — these are all 
circumstances denoting the necessity of prepara- 
tiou upon all points. Should a case arise, then, 
requiring the dispatch of our Channel squadron 
to the Mediterranean, it is very desirable thi 
we should have not ships alone, but men reai 
to form a squadron to take their place. 

It is not easy to see how this can be effect 



* Wlien Thiers, id 1841, informed the French Chanibers 
that he bad intended to hove seized upon Minorca in 1840, 
he explained that the frequent emharkation of troops "oing 
to and returning from Algeria would have masked Lia real 
intentions. An avowal worth remembering, now that " il 
n'y a plus de Pyrenees," and that the occnpiition of Min 
would completely realise Bonaparte's subeme for makinc 
Mediterranean a I'Vcnch lake. 
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L ■witli the celerity which the progress of modern 
_ times might require, unless we have a keserve 
L OF SEAMEN at hand, consisting in part, at least, of 
J .well-trained man-of-war's-men. It has been al- 
h, ready suggested that the proposed levy of seamen 
. from tiie merchant service shoidd at firat serve as 
a reserve ; but to give immediate efficiency to that 
body, it would be necessary that petty officers 
and seamen-gunners from the Royal Navy should 
be mixed up with them. Were the organisation 
of our Bailors less loose and temporary than it is, 
or had we any permanent body of seamen to dis- 
pose of without reference to the particular ships 
they were serving in, it would be easy to devote 
a portion of them to form the nucleus of a 
reserve. We might, for instance, place those 
seamen who had just returned from foreign 
service upon the Ust of the reserve, giving them 
a reasonable leave of absence, and then incorporat- 
ing them with the new levies of merchant sailors 
before referred to, employ them in fitting out 
newly commissioned ships, and in the instruction 
of their new comrades. But unfortunately our 
man-of-war's-men are a body over whom, except 
when embarked, we have no manner of control, 
andwho, even when embarked consider themselves 
as attached to the particular ship and not to the 
service. Were it therefore attempted on some 

2 
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urgent occasion, short of actual war, to draft the 
crews of several small vessels into a. line-of-battle 
ship, these crews would consider themselves 
greatly aggrieved, and probably desert in numbers. 
This is a most serious evil, not only as impairing 
the strength of the navy in commission as a dis- 
posable force, but as throwing uncertainty and 
delay into our measures of preparation when 
8uc!i delay might be fatal. 

The natural remedy for this evil appears to be 
by placing our seamen upon the footing of a 
permanent instead of a temporary force, thereby 
rendering them to the fullest extent disposable, 
and creating among them what is too often 
wanting, vis. " I'esprit de corps." That the disci- 
pline of the navy would gain by such permanent 
organisation will be evident, if we refer to the 
case of the army. What state would the array be in 
if we disbanded each regiment every three years, 
and after scattering its officers and men, its dis- 
cipline, associations and traditions to the winds, 
commenced enlisting entirely fresh men ? Would 
not each regiment be comparatively inefficient for 
a part at least of each triennial period ? Would 
the non-commissioned officers, knowing they 
only held their rank for three years, and that if 
they re-enlisted, it might be only as privates, 
attach the same value to their rank, or discharfc 
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their duty as faithfully as they do now ? As- 
suredly not ; and here we see the reason why the 
petty officers in the navy are so much less trust- 
worthy than the corresponding rank in the army. 
The former hold a temporary, the latter a per- 
manent, rank. 

The repugnance of seamen to volunteer other- 
wise than for a particular ship is the chief obstacle 
to a change which is generally felt to he desirable ; 
but we have never really grappled with this re- 
pugnance or fairly tested its strength. It is a 
mere matter of course that if seamen have their 
choice between selecting a ship for themselves, 
or having one selected for them, that they should 
prefer the former : but let them have the alter- 
native of entering the navy for a given period, 
on the terms offered by government, or not all, 
and how many regular man-of-war's-men, or sea- 
men brought up in the navy, will join a merchant 
ship ? Probably not two in fifty ; certainly not 
four. Their habits are too different, their ideas 
of regularity, cleanliness, and comfort, too 
deeply rooted. 

It may therefore be presumed that the mere 
determination of government not to enter any 
sailors except for general service would soon pre- 
vail over their present repugnance to that 
method, especially if government could take high 

o 3 
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ground by securing (as has been suggested be-H 
fore) some supply of seamen from the merchaa J 
service independent of the present man-of-war's-H 
men. But it sliould be our aim not only to rcl 
concile seamen to a longer engagement, butbyH 
offering sufficient inducements, to render theial 
most desirous of belonging to a permanent body« 
to be composed of the pick of tbe navr. 1 
Among the causes of a seaman's preference for I 
a particular ship, is the circumstance of Hs I 
having friends or old mess-mates on board her. 1 
Now, if we suppose all our seamen serving in tbe ' 
Royal Navy to be divided into permanent com- 
panies of 150 men each, such companies tobeemJ 
barked altogether when practicable, and to be^ 
formed by allowing the seamen to select thdr^ 
own companions, this arrangement would leavfll 
them one of the objects they most value. Every 
facUity might also be given to those who might 
wish to exchange from one company to another. 
Although, in order to fill the ranks of a body 
of " permanent seamen," it might be necessary 
for a time to refuse all those who would not sen 
in it, yet as the object would be to form a limite 
" corps d'elite," which should, in case of warj' 
furnish petty officers for tlie whole fleet, there 
would thus come to be two classes of seamen, the 
"permanent," and the other, who might 
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called " auxiliary." To the former, as to the 
best men, would naturally belong the highest pay, 
the Jfftty officers' ratings, the situations in dock- 
yards, victualling-yards, and coast guard ; but 
all eligible seamen might aspire to become " per- 
manent seamen," and then be entitled to their 
advantages. All boys entering the navy should 
be required to sign articles binding themselves to 
serve as "permanent seamen," if selected, after 
being rated, which would still further ensure a 
future supply. Though nothing is of more im- 
portance to the efficiency of the naval service 
than a careful selection of the boys who enter, 
yet this selection is but little attended to ; and it 
often happens, that the pay, provisions and 
training of years are thrown away upon boys 
who can never make able seamen. It is a ques- 
tion, whether the essential duty of raising and se- 
lecting volunteers for the navy, both men and 
boya, should not be committed to some officer 
of high rank, having lieutenants under him at 
the principal commercial ports. The " general 
service men," who have at times been volunteered 
by some warrant officer must certainly have made 
strong interest with him, for FalstafF himself 
would have refused such '* mere food for powder." 
Lastly, as the "Crimps" who provide men for 
the merchant services are directly interested in 
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tfcem from altering the nary, it is 
to take the seamen out of their hands. 
ThoBgh the BKrdiaiit seamen's act (8 & 9 Vict. 
Aap. 116.) was JBtcnded to do this, yet, as it is 
BCailjr certain to be evadedf the best remedy seems 
tD rnnaiirt in the geDCial estaUishmeot of " Sailors' 
Homea," «miilar to those in LoDdon and Liver- 
poc4, bat onder government cotjtpol. If we regard 
the v/^£n« of the ssilor himself, nothing can be 
more condncive to it than these institutions, 
vfaere be b lodged and boarded in cranfort and 
K^iectability until provided with a ship of his 
own cbooang; bat it is evident that under 
government control, and with officers taken from 
the different ranks of the navj-, the " Sailors' 
Home " might be made to answer a farther pur- 
pose. The man-of-war's-man and the merchant 
saUor meeting tt^^ther under one roo^ would 
compare their respective senices together, and 
perhaps discover, that if there be more severity 
in the navj- than in the merchant service, there 
is less oppresaon and injustice.* Of course t 
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* The followii^ &ct, witbtn ofir oirn knowledge, is 
instaiKe of the means hf which the mtj is rendered un- 
popnbr unoog the lover duaea. Lasi rear, the ouster oT 
the merchant ship " Tory," a num oanied Jobustone, while io 
a Btate of most methodical mjulness, ur " monomania," put 
serera] of his seamen to death in the most crael manner, 
txecittiny them, it maj be eaid, on succcBsive daj-s in presence 
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right of all who came to the " Sailors' Homea " to 
choose their own ship should not be interfered 
■with ; but still, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that the effect of associating with the old man- 
of-wav's-men belonging to the institution would be 
to induce the younger merchant seamen to try 
the navy. 

Such are the measures which, after long con- 
sideration of the subject, appears to us most like- 
ly to secure a supply of seamen for the navy, 
whether in peace or war. They are not free from 
objections; yet until some better ones are not 
only devised, but adopted, they have at least the 
recommendation of being better than our present 
system. The subject of manning the navy is a 
difficult one, in which we have as yet made, com- 
paratively speaking, no progress ; yet it is a diffi- 
culty that must be grappled with in peace, or we 
cannot calculate the consequences of the first 
week of war. Our Channel islands, within an 
hour's sail of France (our possession of which 
more, perhaps, than anything else, attests our 

of the crew, upon a charge of mutiny. An itinerant show- 
man (ope of those who make the tour of every fair in the 
kingdom) got up a, representation of the tragedj-; hut, to suit 
the taste of his audience, fathered it upon the navy, making 
Johnstone " Captain, R. N.," and exhibiting him in full naval 
uniform, aided by two tieutenanta, slaughtering the seamen 
on hoard " Her Majesty's ship Tory ! " 
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maritime superiority), might, by the aid of 
steam, be snatched from us on the first day. 
The new harbour of Cherbourg, jutting out far 
into the Channel, might send forth a cloud of 
steamers to destroy our commerce, and to liarass 
our shores ; and while we were devising methods 
for manning our fleet, we might find that the 
contest lay upon our own soil. 

Great, therefore, is the responsibility which 
rests upon the Naval Administration of England. 
They have to deal with natural resources greater 
than any other nation ever possessed. (How 
dangerous might these resources be in a less pa- 
cific country !) They are aware of the necessity 
for a better organisation before war breaks out, 
and cannot tell how soon that may be. But in 
proportion to their responsibility will be their 
merit, should they remedy that blot and weak- 
ness in our naval system, which makes it neces- 
sary to trust to impressment to effect that which 
France effects by a better organisation. 
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CHAP. XV. 

ON STEAM AS A NEW ELEMENT IN NAVAL WARFARE. 

Some time since an exaggerated idea prevailed 
as to the "perfect revolution" which it was 
expected steam would make in naval armaments, 
and the natural consequence has been a reaction 
in favour of sailing ships. We may observe the 
very same phases in the history of other inven- 
tions ; as, for instance, in the highly important 
one of "shell-guns," which M. Paixhans imagined 
would at once consign our line-of-battle ships to 
" Rotten Row," and thus annihilate our mari- 
time supremacy. Nevertheless, our Une-of-battle 
ships survived the Bombes d. la Paixhans long 
enough to be threatened with a more inglorious 
fate, that of being made into " coal dep6ts for 
the use of steamers," We must here be under- 
stood to speak of war-steamers in the abstract, 
and not of those whose faulty construction 
rendering them unable to do that in summer 
which the American packets do all through the 
year, led to the separation of our steam squadron 
and our line-of-battle ships in a gale of wind 
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last year. That fuilare proved Dothiog but the 
badness of oar present war-steamers. 

It is not surprisino; that the maDifold advan- 
tages of steamers should have led us thus to 
over-estimate their power ; but we must not con- 
clude that because they are inefficient substitutes 
for line-of-battle ships, they are therefore of 
little value in their own province. Perhaps we 
should say provinces, for steamers have two very M 
distinct functions : one, that of supplying loco- 
motive pow^r to sailing ships, the other, that, of 
acting as an independent force. The French 
have been the first to discover the full value of 
steamers, in the first pmnt of view, and by 
making them act the part to tine-of-battle shipa 
which horses do to artillery on shore, they have 
introduced (and what is more, acquired great 
proficiency in) an entirely new branch of naval 
tactics. Let the reader imagine a fleet at sea 
with its sails furled, and no further aid from 
seamanship than la afforded by the helmsman, 
performing every evolution of which field artil- 
lery is capable, on shore, and he will see how 
completely steam may supersede the tactics of 
the signal-books. The famous manceuvre of 
cutting through the enemy's line, and " doub- 
ling " upon his rear. becomfS impossible, for he 
will no longer suffer his van to remain uuen- 
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gaged, but will order the van ships to be towed 
into action by steamers, and no captain will be 
kept out of fire who wishes to engage. This 
must originate an entirely new system of tactics, 
requiring much practice and accuracy, for if it 
be found somewhat difficult to take a single ship 
in tow promptly, how much more so will it be 
to do so with a whole fleet, and to manceuvre 
them in close order! Foreseeing and appreciat- 
ing this difficulty, the French have wisely prac- 
tised their squadron of evolutions most carefully 
in making the steamers take their respective 
line-of-battle ships in tow by signal, and in 
performing a variety of evolutions while in tow. 
The value of steamers, however, as an inde- 
pendent force in strictly naval warfare, has yet 
to be tested, for the operation on the coasts of 
Spain, Syria, and China, were of a mixed cha- 
racter, the enemy being always on land. For 
such warfare, and- for co-operating with a land 
force, the superiority of steam has been already 
established, excepting always the case of an 
attack on powerful batteries, such as those of 
Acre, where the heavy, concentrated, and rapid 
fire of line-of-battle ships can alone prevail. Not 
that it is meant here to assert, that line-of-battle 
ships will always prevail against properly con- 
structed batteries, manned by skilful gunners. 
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"We have the highest military authority of the 
day • against this popular fallacy, and we may 
bare experience, too, if ever we try the 
experiment against French batteries, which 
did so successfully against Acre, and the abs\i 
fortifications of the Chinese. Within " gra 
range," indeed, the hail-stoiin-like broadside o: 
a llne-of-battle ship must prevail ; but there 
a previous question, how is a ship to get 
close ? Would the present occupants of AJgiei 
have allowed Lord Esmouth to anchor withii 
pistol-shot unmolested ? 

But to return to steamers. A comparison has 
been drawn between the steam force of the na^ 
and the cavalry of an army ; which, except as 
celerity, does not hold good. Cavalry has 
less extensive field of action than infantry-, while 
steam claims a wider range of action than a sail- 
ing force. Perhaps it would be more just t(H 
compare steamers to hght infantiy, capable of^ 
acting on all varieties of ground, of covering the 
advance of an army, and harassing the enemy 
by its rapid movements. The aptitude of steam<^ 
ers, again, for combmed evolutions is so great, aa 
to admit of a system of tactics similar to that o\ 

* The Duke of W"elliaglon in the House of Lords, wher 
praising those engaged at Acre, gave an opinion against s\ivl 

operations as too hazardous. 
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a land force; and as tht first principles and ob- 
jects of tactics are the same ashore as afloat, it 
is probable that the manteuyres of a steam fieet, 
or we may add a fleet of line-of-battle ships 
taken in tow by steamers, would assimilate with 
those of field artillery. Each individual steamer 
might be looked upon as a field battery, and we 
may imagine a steam fleet (with the allowance 
of more time and space) forming line from co- 
lumn of divisions, as the artillery might on 
Woolwich Common, 

But of such steam " naumachy " we have no 
experience; and here, as in many respects, " the 
next war " is a mighty problem to be solved 
hereafter. 

In so far as the greater motive power of 
steamers will tend to restore the close hand-to- 
hand encounters of ancient days, the value of 
British seamanship will be depreciated, and im- 
portance of numbers enhanced. But supposing 
that we man our war-steamers proportionably to 
the area of their upper decks, as the French do, 
we have no more to fear from close conflict than 
from distant cannonade. It was in the period 
of close combats, and before the introduction of 
artillery, that we gained over the French (in 
1340) the bloody and decisive victory ofl' Hel- 
voetsluys, which, though thrown into the shade 
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by ibc still greater victories gained on land just 
I »ftenvurds, lias never beeu paralleled at sea : 
thirty thousand French perished on that fatal 
day, the prelude to a century of carnage and 
disaster. The power, indeed, of embarking her 
countless thousands of soldiers, and making them 
thus available at sea, may, in some cases, doubt- 
less, be advantageous to France. Instances will 
probably occur of our ships being captured iu 
calms, at night, or at anchor, by a cloud of 
soldiers suddenly thrown on their decks from an 
enemy's steamers; but such successes would 
be dearly bought, if the assailants, perfectly 
exposed, as they must be on a steamer's unpro- 
tected deck, should receive one discharge of 
grape and canister in their crowded ranks. 

Bespecting steamers acting individually against 
sailing ships, there is much difference of opinion 
among naval men. It was thought that the 
steamers' heavy guns, with the power of choosing 
a [losition, and the advantage of presenting a 
comparatively small mark to an enemy's fire, 
would make them formidable opponents, even to 
a linc-of-battle ship. Recent experiments have 
controverted this opinion, and, as before said, 
there is now a reaction against steamers. The 
first experiments, made at Brest, with shell-guns 
very inferior to those now carried by steamers. 
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induced a belief that with such an armament, 
they would, at 1200 or 1400 yards, tear the 
frame of the strongest ship to pieces ; but then it 
was overlooked that so short a range was Ul 
suited to a fabric so vulnerable as our present 
war-steamers, and at long ranges shell-guns were 
found deficient in accuracy. This subject is a 
knotty one, in which experience alone can 
decide ; but, after having naturally reflected 
much on the subject, we still think that with 
patience and judgment in choosing the time and 
method of attack, tlie " smoker " would prove an 
" awkward customer " to a very large sailing 
ship. This would require, however, a larger 
supply of shells than is at present allowed, and 
which we have known to be expended in a few 
hours' firing, leaving the ship comparatively 
useless until supplied from England. 

Taking, however, a general view of the con- 
sequences likely to result from the introduction 
of steam in naval warfare, there seems no reason 
to suppose it will lessen the maritime superiority 
of this country ; though it renders a more 
available organisation imperatively necessary, 
since the first week of war will be as active as 
any other, and more perilous to this country. 
Where France could build one steamer, England 
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ecMdd easily build fbar. and <^ the class of men 
who. thoogfa not able seameD, are indispensable 
to the proper managtanent of steamers., the supply 
Id TtnglanH is still larger in comparison. That 
our trad€ will suffer greatly, especially ontU our 
harhoors of refuge are constructed, is too pro- 
bable. That our coasts will not enjoy the per- 
fect security of former days is equally so ; and, 
allowing for the increased defensive means given 
br steam, it must still be allowed to facilitate 
invasion. Half tlte difficulties encountered by 
French expeditions last war, was in getting out 
of their own harbours, and accordingly we find 
several armaments, though relieved of a block* 
ading force, either baffled or crippled by axxi- 
dents, in the attempt to get out of port. Steam 
effectually removes this obstacle ; and whether 
there be a fair wind or foul, or no wind at all, 
future expeditions will issue from an enemy's 
harbours as easily as an army issues from a for- 
tress. 

But while this suggests the expedten<^ of 
coast defences, and a sufficient land force, not to 
place our existence as a nation on the throw of a 
die, we believe that with due foresight and 
activity on our own part, steam so far from 
lessening ought to add to our naval prepon- 
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derance. There is no reason why we should 
not make this new power in our hand that 
which it is at present in the hands of our rivals 
— the means of successfully taking the iniHative 
in case of war. 



CHAP. XVI. 

THE PERSONNEL OF THE BltlTlSH NA.VT. 

When we consider the varied excellence of those 
naval chiefs whose names, like the scenes in 
which they acted, are now receding into the 
shadowy past, but who either prepared the "way 
for Nelson's triumphs, or contributed to his 
success, we feel inclined to wonder whether the 
ranks of the navy in the present day furnish 
any meet successors to that band of brothers. 
We picture to ourselves, as we recall the features 
or the portraits of those heroes, some striking 
scene in their eventful lives, and we ask our- 
selves, are there among our own contemporaries 
those who would have so acted ? Thus we think 
of the veteran Duncan deserted by his mutinous 
fleet while blockading the Dutch in the Texel, 
yet stUl maintaining in his single ship (with one 
faithful consort) the same dreary cruising ground 
in siglit of fifteen enemy's line-of-battle ships! 
Or of the equally hardy veteran Hood calmly 
writing hia dispatches and conducting the or- 
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dinary business* of the fleet in the port of 
Toulon, while the shot and shell from the re- 
publican batteries ceased not day nor night, and 
the lofty heights surrounding the town sparkled 
with the fire of 50,000 musketa. When, far 
worse than the enemy without, timid or treach- 
erous allies within, betrayed their posts to the 
infuriated republicans, wliile a panic-stricken 
population, foreseeing their doom, rushed fran- 
tically to the harbour, where every horror of 
war was concentrated in one burning pande- 
monium. When we think of the gallant old 
man, so collected and unmovedf even in the last 
scenes of that long and arduous service, during 
which he was frequently in the batteries upon 

" Nelson, in » letter to his wife, dated from Toulon at 
this time, describes a. court-martial sitting on board Lord 
Hood's flag-ship, while other ships close b7 were engaging 
one of the besieger's batteries " the shot and shells going 
over tia, which, extraordinary as it may appear, made no 
difference." — A'elson's Dispatches and Letlers, vol. i. p. 333. 
He always speaks with the greatest respect of Lord Hood. 

I " Lord Hood put himself at the head of the flying troops, 
and was the admiration of erery one ; but the torrent was 
too strong. Many of our posts were carried without resist- 
ance ; at others, which the English occupied, every one 
perished. I cannot write all ; my mind is deeply impressed 
with grief. Each letter makes the scene more horrible. 
Lord Hood showed himself the same collected good officer 
which he always was." —Nelson's Dispatches and Letters, 
Tol. i. p. 345. 
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heights, and remember that he was then 
seventy, we naturally wonder whether these 
peaceful times have produced his equal. Or we 
think of the good and noble Collingwood, with 
his tall spare figure and thoughtful brow, whose 
mild and benevolent disposition, love of reading, 
and excellence in writing, seems to belong to any 
other time or place than where we find them. 
Yet it is this same Collingwood whom we find 
at Trafalgar bearing down singly upon the 
French and Spanish fleets, and maintaining for 
twenty minutes, unsupported, the unequal contest 
against a host of foes. Even a French writer* 
describes with enthusiasm that noble scene, where 
the advancing British columns discern the lofty 
flag of Collingwood, like the white plume of 
Henri Quatre, waving high above the smoke 
and tempest of battle. Other officers might 
indeed have acted the same part which Colling- 
wood did here, but few we apprehend in the 
self-forgetting modest spirit which made him say 
at such a moment — so far from being engrossed 
with his own glory, " What would Nelson give 
to be here now ! " In the chivalrous Troubridge, 



" "Le feu du vaisaeatt Eapngnol s'eat raleoti et au-des^us 
do nuage de fumfia qui enveloppe ce groupe h6roiqiie I'toil 
inquiet de Nelaon peut distingucr eiieore le pavilion de Col- 
lingwood." — M. E. Jarien de la Graviere. 
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again, tbe trusty friend of Kelson, " the Bayard 
of the British Navy," " unbending and stainleas 
as his sword," " as full of resources as the old 
CuUodeti is of defects," we see another worthy 
of the old school too early lost to his country ! 

Of a later period, and of a different temper, 
but whose enterprising spirit would have raised 
hint to even greater eminence, had not tbe 
cold shade of official displeasure blighted his 
opening prospects, was tbe daring Cochrane, 
" whose name," the sailors used to say, " stands 
for fight, if there Is such a word in the signal- 
book." Equally ready for enterprise by sea or 
by land; boarding a Spanish frigate carrying 
300 men, in his little brig carrying but 50 ; 
storming a battery at the head of bis seamen 
one day, and throwing himself into a beleaguered 
fortress the next, cutting off a French detach- 
ment on its march, or cutting out a convoy from 
under a battery — he seemed to live only in the 
midst of such adventurous deeds. Yet his was 
no blind or reckless courage, for in the moat 
desperate enterprises we recognise the most 
consummate skill, and to this day, when strange 
and sometimes fabulous tales of his extraordinary 
feats are recounted, on either shore of the South 
American continent, there ia often as mucli of 
ingenious stratagem as of daring, in the recital. 
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Nor, having mentioned one still living member 
of that school, fertile in striking characters, can 
we omit another *, who, like Cochrane, equally at 
home by sea or by land, whether fighting in a 
frigate under the immediate eye of Nelson, or 
carrying war into the enemy's country, at the 
head of his seamen and marines, and driving the 
American militia before him, has fairly won hia 
double rank of Admiral and General. Though 
the officers above cited were certainly among the 
most distinguished of their day, yet it says much 
for the general efficiency both of officers and 
men, when we find Nelson (who certainly would 
not have paid an undeserved compliment to the 
injury of the service) declining to make any 
selection of ships before his last departure from 
England, on the ground that aU were so good as 
to make a choice unnecessary. 

One more hero of the last war claims par- 
ticular mention here, not only as the represen- 
tative, but as in a great degree the founder and 
moulder of that Spartan school of discipline, 
which achieved a harder conquest over bad 
habits and disorders at home, before it triumphed 
over the enemy abroad : for it would be a great 
mistake to judge the merit of a St. Vincent by 
his victories over the enemy, only glorious as 

• Admiral Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. 
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■those victories were. The day of battle waa 
almost a relaxation after those dreary and un- 
ceasing blockades which outlasted the year, and 

those dark nights of unchronicled perils and 
unrewarded anxiety spent on the hostile coast of' 
France ; nor was the battle which gave St. Vin- 
, cent his earldom by any means the event most 
trying to his firmness or abilities, though it is 
_ the one best known to the world. On that occa- 
u sion he saw the whole extent of his difficulties 
and responsibility before him, and though twenty- 
seven ships to fifteen were formidable odds, yet 
he knew his enemies, and the intrinsic superiority 
of his own squadron, while upon other occasions 
he knew that though the visible dangers and 
difficulties were great, the unseen and contingent 
ones were greater. Thus, for instance, in the 
alarming crisis of 1797, when our fleet was 
blockading Cadiz, and the mutinous spirit which 
had shown itself so fearfully in England threat- 
ened to burst out again in presence of the 
enemy — when one execution followed another, 
and nothing but the iron firmness of St. Vincent 
triumphed over the hardened recklessness of the 
mutineers — we see the resources of his great 
and strong character rising with the emergency. 
Thus, also, in 1796, when the republican 
armies were streaming over the Alps, and one 
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ally after another not only full away from us, 
hut turned their guns against us; when Corsica 
■was becoming untenable, and the ground seemed 
every where giving way under our feet ; at this 
crisis a timid policy at home, neither deciding 
to hold, nor consenting to abandon, our pre- 
carious position in the Mediterranean, contented 
itself with throwing the responsibility upon Lord 
St. Vincent (Sir John Jervis), and even ne- 
glected to furnish his fleet with provisions. 
That responsibility was, in truth, great enough to 
have overwhelmed any ordinary character. A 
superior fleet was to be blockaded in Toulon, 
while a still greater Spanish force, coming from 
the westward, seemed to cut off all retreat towards 
Gibraltar : yet the withdrawal of the British 
fleet through a cloud of enemies was not the 
greatest difliculty, for there was Corsica to be 
evacuated, and its insurgent population mean- 
while held in check ; Sardinia, Tuscany, and the 
IJarbary states to be kept in awe ; valuable con- 
voys to be protected ; and detached squadrons to 
be recalled at the last moment ; provisions t6 be 
procured for a large fleet and an army, while 
almost every port was closed against us ; hosti- 
lities to be carried on against the French troops 
wherever they appeared upon the coast of Italy ; 
and the junction of the French and Spanish 
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fleets to be prevented. To add to all these 
cares, just wlien the British look-outs upon the 
heights of San Fiorenzo were straining their 
eyes to catch the first glimpse of Admiral 
Mann's squadron, upon whose junction St. Vin- 
cent had reckoned for the means of extricating 
our fleet and garrisons from their perilous posi- 
tions*, intelligence arrived of Admiral Mann's 
inexplicable disobedience of orders, and his reso- 
lution not to venture up the Mediterranean. 
Even this disappointment, however, does not 
shake the firm resolution of St. Vincent. With 
a generous admission of Mann's unquestionable 

• Collingwooc! writes with reference to this critical period 
(October, 1 796) : " For a fortniglit, after tiie isknd (Corsica) 
was completely in possession of the French, we waited in 
San Fiorenzo Bay with the utmost impatience for Admiral 
Mann, whose junction at one time seemed absolutely neces- 
sary to our safety. We were all eyes looking westward 
from the mountain tops ; but wa looked in vain. The Spanish 
fleet, nearly douLle our numbers, were cruizing almost in 
view, a,nd our reconnoitring trigtites sometimes got almost 
among them, while we expected them hourly to be joined by 
the French fleet, who had already possession of the harbour 
in which we lay. But no Mann appeared ; and as the enemy 
began to annoy ua from the shore, we sailed on the 2d of 
November. We arrived here on the let inslant, and judge 
of our surprise to find that Admiral Mann and his squadron 
had gone to England ! lie is well kuown to be as brave a 
man as any in this world. " * • But the thing is ineompre- 
iieasible." — Collin ^wood's Correspondence, p. 34. 

F % 
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courage, and the remark that his conduct appears 
inexplicable, he calmly dismisses the matter, and 
persists in his original designs. Scanning all 
the possibilities of the case, with a glance that 
takes in the length and breadth of the Mediter- 
ranean, and perfectly conscious that a junction 
of the French and Spanish fleets might prove 
iatal to him, as either was numerically superior, 
he yet trusts to the vigilance of his reconnoitring 
ships for the earliest intelligence of the enemy's 
approach, and while feigning to hold Toulon 
blockaded, he prepared to give the Spaniards a 
fitting reception. With a fleet unavoidably re- 
duced to fourteen sail of the line, he leams the 
near approach of twenty-six Spanish ships, or 
nearly double his own force, and, unable to quit 
Corsica, he is obliged to permit their unmolested 
junction with the French fleet in Toulon. Yet 
the presence of forty enemy's line-of-battle ships 
within a day's sail of his anchorage in Corsica 
does not bend St. Vincent from his purpose, nor 
does he, while preparing for the evacuation of the 
island, in any degree abate the firmness of his 
language or his acts towards the Italian govern- 
ments. The trait in St. Vincent's character 
which here seems most worthy of attention, is 
not the common-place courage which would set 
a much larger force than his own at defiance, 
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for such courage, if unattended by the tact of 

the great commander, might be mere fool-hardi- 
ness; but what was truly admirable here, was 
the quality best expressed by St, Vincent's own 
phrase " reach of sea understanding," which 
took in every point of the game, and weighed, 
not the force only, but the national and profes- 
sional character of the enemy, and the different 
circumstances which might counteract their 
natural desire to strike a blow with a force just 
three times greater than the British. 

Though this " reach of sea understanding " 
belonged pre-eminently to St. Vincent, it was in 
a less degree the characteristic of the school. in 
which he had been formed, and which had in 
turn been re-formed by him, and, as It were, pre- 
pared for the glories of Nelson. Long and 
varied service in those gigantic wars, which em- 
braced the four quarters of the globe, and brought 
us sometimes into alliance, but more frequently 
into hostlHty with every maritime power, had 
given to our superior officers a wonderful prac* 
tical knowledge of the naval resources, and 
qualifications, and. In several cases, of the courts 
and policy of other nations. Many instances 
might be cited, where this experience enabled 
our admirals to penetrate an enemy's designs 

P 3 
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with a tact which looked like intuition*, or to 
calculate on an opponent's national or profes- 
sional characteristics for success, wbUe, appa- 



• Nelson's famoug pnreuit of tLe French fleet on two 
occasioue, when he so wonderfully penetrated tlidr des- 
tination, will naturally occur to the reader as examples of 
this professional tacl. How much might the world's des- 
tinies have been allerett, if in the first of these cLaccs Nelson 
Lad been provided with frigates, — the "eyes of a fleet," — 
»nd thus been ablo to intercept Bonaparte on Lis way to 
Egypt! That the French 120 gun ship, which carried Caesar 
and his fortunes, would either have been taken or sunk, it 
were injustice to Nelson md his companions in arms to 
doubt ; and had the future scoui^e of Europe perished in 
ter, what misery would Lave been spared to mankind ! The 
Beeood pursuit of the French fleet by Nelson was still more 
wonderful than the first; but it is a striking proof of the 
sagacity before referred to, that it was Collingwood who 
penetrated the rewl objects of that eslraordinary combination, 
which, haring the iavaHou of England in view, selected a 
rendesvooB at 3000 miles from the point of attack. Colling- 
wood, writing 10 Nelson in July 1805, says, " They (the 
French) will now Hiwrate the Ferrol squadron from Calder, 
make the round of the Bay, and taking ihe Rochefort people 
with them, appear off Usiiant, perhaps with tliirty-four sail of 
the line, there to be joined by twenty more." Precisely the 
very orders of Bonaparte to his admirals ! Collingwood still 
further anticipates the enemy's plans as to invasion, and that 
while the government at home was quite astray upon the 
point. There is another equally remarkable instance of 
CoUingwood's jmlitical discernment given in his memoira. 
Aware of the mutual jealousy of the French and Russians, 
then in alliance against us, and wishing lo increase it, he 
■writes to Admiral Sir C. Cotton, then blockading the Adri- 
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rently, trusting to blind chance. In sucli 
professional tact, resulting as before mentioned, 
from large experience in war, it can hardly be 
expected that the officers of the present day will 
be found equal to their predecessors. Neither 
is it likely that the thorough seamanship of the 
old school, so fertile in resources, so accustomed 
to contend with every kind of difficulty, wiU be 
found in the new school. Indeed it is generally 
believed that in the naval service there is a de- 
ficiency of seamanship among the young officers 
of the present day, and it is certain that the 
same means of instruction in the practical duties 
of their profession which young midshipmen 
enjoyed, to a comparatively recent period, are 
no longer afforded to them, and that many now 
pass their examination as lieutenants who have 
a very vague and theoretical knowledge (that is, 
no knowledge at all) of the manner in which an 
" ear-ring is passed," or a ship's lower rigging 
fitted. This was among the worst deficiencies 

Rtic, " If you can open any correspondence with Siniavin" 
(a Russian admii'al), " I think it might liave the effect of 
detaching him from the French ; and if it did not, it might 
mnke him euspQcted by them, and caugG a hi'each. If your 
ships in-ahore were to answer hia signals with a Russian 
fiag displayed, all Siniavin could say would not convince 
Junot that he was not in correspondence with you," — Colling- 
wood^s Correspondence, 4th ed. p. 402. 

V 4 
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of the French navy in the last war, and we find 
the very sensible French officer, already quoted, 
regretting that it still prevails among some of 
his brother officers, " The example of those 
superior minds (he alludes to Nelson) is worth 
citing, as it reproves the presumptuous contempt 
which it is a fashion to express for that which 
should be every man's greatest merit — profi- 
ciency in his o^vn profession." (M. E. Jurien 
de la Graviere.) That French officers generally 
have but little taste for the purely nautical part 
of their profession is well known, yet there is 
sufficient proof that they have improved greatly 
in seamanship ; and the report of the French 
experimental squadron, given in the AppendLx, 
will show the nautical reader that in fleet 
mantEUvrea they equal if they do not surpass us. 
The different circumstances under which the 
officers of the last war, and those of the present 
day, were brought up, will account also for the 
greater degree of self-denial, and the more patient 
endurance of hardship, supposed to have distin- 
guished the former ; and to the same cause (the 
difference between n state of war and a state of 
peace) may be attributed the more relaxed disci- 
pline and occasional tendency to insubordination 
of which we now see instances. That discipline 
was overstrained during the last wars, and 
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punishments inflicted, not one whit less barba- 
rous than those of Russia, is a fact on i-ecord. 
(See Appendix, No. XXXIIL, to Mc Arthur 
on Courts-martial.) But there is something not 
quite satisfactoi'y in the present state of our 
discipHne, wliich may be regarded as one of 
transition from the iron rule of former days to 
one more mild and in harmony with the spirit 
of the times. We allude here more especially 
to the different grades of officers who are cer- 
tainly no longer under that inflexible rule of 
etiquette which attracted the poet's admiratioji 
when — describing a ship of war — he says of the 
*' lone chieftain" that 

" Silent and feared by all, not oft he talks 

With augiit beneath him, if he would preserve 
That strict restraint, which, broken, ever balks 
t Conqpest and fame ; but Britons rarely swerve 
From law, however stern, that tends their strength to 
nerve." 

It is to be feared that this description does 
not apply so generally to our ships of war in the 
present day, any more than to the French, since 
in this and in other respects we have made some 
approximation to the worst parts of our neigh- 
bours' system. It was a maxim of Lord St. 
Vincent's, that " where the forms of discipline 
are observed, the substance will follow." Yet 

I- 6 
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I are disijosed to consider this laxity as tenipo- 
for there is no trait of national character in 
'England more striking than the due subordina- 
tion of ranks, and a proper regard for authority 
among all grades and classeB, 

In endeavouring to give due credit to the 
na-\-al chiefs of the last war, whose natural 
talents were strengthened and called into action 
hj its vicissitudes, we do not mean to assert that 
bU merit was monopolised by past times. There 
is, we trust, as much of real courage and natnral 
ability in the present day, (we except, of course, 
such transcendant merit as that of a Nelson, 
which appears, lite a Marlborough and a Welling- 
ton, but once in centuries,) though a long jwace 
has neither fostered professional talent, nor af- 
fortled many opportunities for its display. We 
would, indeed, go farther, and say that for the 
new era in naval -\varfare which dawns upon us, 
it may be just as well that we should have new 
men for new measures, and that a too tenacious 
adherence to old rules (such as was exhibited 
with respect to naval architecture in former 
times, and which earned us some mortifying 
defeats from the Americans) should not hamper 
us under the altered circumstances of the dav. 
\A e have many new weapons to use, many new 
combinations to study; and it is only justice to 
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the officers of the rising generation to say, that 
they have shown perfect readiness to learn, 
before attempting to practise. Many have worked, 
hard to make themselves practically acquainted 
with gunnery, an art which their predecessor 
had singularly neglected, and which, strange aa 
it may appear, was, in many cases, entirely un- 
attended to during a hot war ! * Other officers 

• A naval officer related the following story to the House 
of Commons: — "A frigate, which 1 helonged to in ISIJ, 
chased a French frigate almost into her own port, and heing 
then compelled to retire by the French batteries, gave her 
opponent a parting broadside at a very short diatance. Not 
a single shot toolt effect! While we were discussing the 
possible cause of this failure, the old gunner suggestL-d that 
as it was just six years since our last time of using tlie guns, 
that might possibly be the reason why they were so ill- 
directed." 

While on this subject, we cannot forbear remarking on the 
effect which the present anuaraent of our sloopa and small 
vessels may have upon the professional character of our 
younger officers in eommanil- Our sloops, with tho same 
tonnage as the French sloops of 20 guns, carry 12 and 1 6 guns 
only, of equal calibre, but longer range. Now if our com- 
manders, to compeosate for their lighter broadside, uhooE>e 
the range most favourable to their armaments, and " play at , 
long balls," they will lose that character of "dash" which 
has been said to be the soul of the naval service. If, on the 
other hand, they engage closely, the odds of 20 guns to 12 
will be great against them, and the short guns used in the 
French small vessels will be er|ually elficient with longer 
ones at close quarters, and will be worked twice as fast. 
This seems worthy of consideration, for the characters of our 
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have devoted much time, while on half-pay, and 
toiled hard, through dirt, smoke, and oU, to 
acquire a practical knowledge of the steam- 
engine ; but important, and, indeed, essential as 
such acquirements now are, we must not suppose 
they will give tis the same superiority over our 
foreign rivals which the consummate seamanship 
of our old officers gave them. In gunnery, in 
mechanical science, and in the theoretical parts 
of their profession, the French naval officers are 
nothing behmd us, whUe in such practical ex- 
perience of actual warfare as these peaceful times 
affijrd, and in sea-practice, we are only on a 
par; or, rather, taking the whole hst of officers 
in each country, it will be found that the French 
officers have been more constantly employed, and 
had much more of sea-practice than our own. 
This is the necessary consequence of our large 
list of officers, many of whom can never expect 
to be employed in peace time, or at least not be- 
fore they have almost forgotten their profession : 
but the practical effect will be to place the offi- 
cers of the French navy more nearly on an equal- 
ity with our own than they ever were before, 



future ndoiirals will be formed while serving in small sliipg, 
and it miglit be very futal to our navy should they acquire 
the habit of ovet-cauliotu tactics. 
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and, thcrefoi-e, to demand from us more pre- 
caution against defeat. 

It might be expected that under the head of 
the " Personnel " of the navy we should here 
say something of the Seamen, on whom, as much 
as on the officers, future successes at sea must 
depend. We do not propose, however, entering 
upon this important matter, convinced as we are 
that tliere must shortly be a change in the 
system under which the sailors of our fleet, 
instead of being firmly attached to the service of 
the state, are, to a great extent, mere " birds of 
passage," and sitting so loosely to their duty 
that an advance of 20s. per month in the wages 
given by the merchant service would, at this 
moment, half unman our fleet by desertions. 
Something must be wrong, too wrong to be left 
unremedied, and we are sure the present Board 
of Admiralty will not quit office without having 
either devised some efficient check upon desertion 
or created such an " esprit de corps " among our 
sailors, and rendered the navy so popular as to 
make any such check unnecessary. 
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its dismantled fleet, equally unguarded, or worse, 
having sufficient appearance of defences to add 
national shame to national leas — Portsmouth, 
with its dismantled ordnance, inviting a " coup de 
main," and our commercial ports, one and all, in 
so defenceless a condition that they might have 
been burned, sacked, or laid under contribution 
by a single French ship of war ! To this pleasing 
picture of military vigilance, if we add the fact 
that in 18-14 we had no naval force in England 
worth mentioning, and that our attempts to 
create one proved abortive, from the Impossibility 
of collecting seamen when we want them, it 
must be allowed that British governments, like 
Homer, " sometimes nod," * and, in doing so, offer 
very tempting opportunities to rivals to strike a 
sudden blow against us. 

As it has been the principal object of these 
pages to call attention both to the possibility 
and the fatal consequences of such " sudden 
blow," we shall conclude mth one more authority 
for the fact that preparations of a very menacing 
and suspicious character are even now making 
across the Channel. The language of the quo- 
tation we are about to make is in itself suffi- 
ciently striking to arrest attention, but the high 

" " AliquanJo dormitat Homerus." 
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and conscientious character, incapable of rash 
assertion, the long official experience, the oppor- 
tunities of seeiniT documents at the Admiralty 
not accessible to others, and peculiar circum- 
stances aflfording the best means of knowing the 
truth, must give additional weight to these 
words of the member for Lannceston, Admiral 
Bowks, C. B. 

" Although I am no alarmist," says the gallant 
officer, " and very sincerely deprecate any hostile 
feeling towards France, I ought not to conceal 
the hnportant fact that the government of that 
country is preparing with all possible rapidity, 
and regardless of expense, for great naval oper- 
ations ; that all their establishments and ar- 
rangements (more especially those which relate 
to steam vessels) are on the largest and most 
formidable scale, and no reasonable doubt can 
be entertained that all those preparations are 
well calculated to realise the aspii-ations and 
hopes of a strong party, who look eagerly forward 
to a favourable opportunity for avenging past 
defeats by some sudden and disgraceftil blow, 
■while this country, perplexed by political feuds, 
appears too much inclined to postpone or neglect 
ell those measures of precaution which the change 
of circumstances so imperiously demands. It 
seems but too probable that this session of 
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■ Parliament, like the last, will be allowed to pass 
m over without maturing even those preliminary 

■ measures which are indispensable for enabling 
" the government to call out the militia on any 

sudden emergency, while thai more perfect organ- 
isation of our maritime population hy which alone 
an enterprising enerny can be deterred from in- 
sulting our coasts, appears to be altogether lost 
sight of ." 

In the concluding hnes of the last paragraph 
will be found, as we conceive, the true index to 
the " Future of the British Navy ;" for though 
we had twice our present number of ships laid 
up " in ordinary," and twice our present number 
of unavailable sailors in merchant ships, it is not 
by either that the first eventful battles of our 
next war would be decided. It is so obviously 
the interest, and so clearly in accordance with 
the pre-arrangements of France to strike the first 
blow in any future war with England, that we 
should only deceive ourselves by imagining that 
time would be then allowed us to organise our 
resources, or to bring into the field that vast 
unorganised reserve, either of ships or men, which 
ive fondly rely on. It will be the battle of pre^ 
paredness not of -preparation, and woe to that 
country which is found unprepared ! 

But why should England, the first of maritime 
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powers, be found less prepared by sea tbaix 
France ? Are we really so destitute of patriotism, 
so deficient in legislative resources, that we cau 
devise no other means whereby the seamen 
essential to our security can be procured, than 
impressment, and that we must leave it a problem 
how far that measure may or may not prove 
efficient ? We will not believe it ! With a naval 
administration fully alive to the vital Importance 
of reforming our maritime organisation, and 
with our experience of past dangers, it is surely 
impossible that we should be a third time found 
unprepared, if public opinion is only enlightened 
as to our real weakness, and the country 
awakened from its false security. 

A heavy responsibility rests upon those who 
govern the giant arm of the British navy; but 
in proportion to the responsibility will be their 
merit if they remedy those deficiencies which 
paralyse its strength, and if, by doing so, they give 
the best guarantee for the safety of England and 
the peace of the world. It is hardly an exagger- 
ation to say, that the question of peace or war 
will be virtually solved within the four walls of 
the Admiralty. Let us hope, meanwhile, that 
until those defects of our system, which would, 
at present, give a dangerous if not fatal advan- 
tage to on enemy, are remedied, the peace of 
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Europe may not be disturbed ; that the valuable 
interval may be so employed as to leave nothing 
to chance, and as little as possible to those 
momenta of confusion and uncertainty, perhaps 
of panic, which would follow the breaking out 
of hostilities. 

Setting aside, then, such disasters as our own 
negligence might cause, or our vigilance avert, 
at the breaking out of ivar, we see no reason 
why our past triumphs may not be renewed, 
though, doubtless, at a greater cost to ourselves, 
for future battles at sea wUl be short but deadly 
— deadly as all man's ingenuity in the art of 
destroying can make them, and calculated to 
test the discipline of the most veteran ships' 
companies. In such trying conflicts we have 
little doubt that most of the ships now in com- 
mission would acquit themselves with honour, 
for they are in highly efficient order — the sea- 
men, generally speaking, very good, and, in the 
opinion of old officers, superior to those who 
served in the last war. Our gunnery is excel- 
lent ; our ordnance most formidable ; our officers 
zealous; and our ships themselves (compared to 
those of other nations) far better than those we 
possessed in any former wars. These are im- 
portant elements of success, many of which were 
wanting in other times ; and if to them we may 
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and conscientious charact'' 
assertion, the long official ^ 
tunities of seeing docuni' 
not accessible to others, 
stances affording the best 
truth, must give additi' 
words of the member for::i 
Bowles, C. B. 

" Although I am no alai;j i,^ 
officer, " and very sincere 
feeling towards France, i 
the important fact that 1 
country is preparing witi. 
and regardless of expense, 
ations ; that all their es 
rangements (more especial, 
to steam vessels) are on t 
formidable scale, and no re 
be entertained that all these 
well calculated to realise th 
hopes of a strong party, who loo!^ 
to a favourable opportunity for 
defeats by some sudden and disg 
while this country, perplexed by pc 
appears too much inclined to postpon 
all those measures of precaution which 
of circumstances so imperiously deni. 
seems but too probable that this se. 
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No. I. 

Admihal IjINOIs, whn, as asserted by hia countrymen 
in 1801, and by M. Thiers a, year since, defeated a 
Britisli squadron double hia own force, very narrowly 
missed a high but factitious reputation, 

In maritime England, where the natural obstacles in 
the shape of rocka and ahoals, which siived him from 
defeat, were understood and appreciated, Linois was 
never over-rated; but it required a long succession of 
defeats to dispel the illusions of bis countrymen as to 
^hc hero of Algeziras. 

His first reverse, after his victorious squadron bad 
been increased by six ships, and the defeated British 
force diminished by one, must have taught bim the 
value of a well- protected anchorage, and perliaps in- 
spired some regret for tbc aspersions be bad tlirown 
on a gallant enemy. The disastrous issue of tbat 
conflict, where five British ships defeated nine French 
and Spanish, inflicting on them a lossof two three-deckers 
and one 74, was given at p. 168. of this little work. Aa 
the very same ships that had previously fought at Alge- 
ziras (excepting one British, left upon the rocka under 
the Spanish butteries) here met again in deep water, and 
a reinforcement of six ships did not eave the Fr.mco- 
Spanish squadron, the inference aa to the cciuae of Sir 
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James Saumcirez'B firet defeat is irresistible. Tlie second 
of AJniiral Linoia' defeats, though less disastrous than 
that just related, is perhaps the most singular in naval 
history. 

Having been despatched to the East Indies during 
the short peace of Amiens with, as ia supposed, secret 
instrnetions Id coutcmplatioQ of hostilities, Adinirnl 
Linois found himself, in 1804, in commanil of a small 
squadron of one 74, two frigates, a corvette and a brig. 
With this force, chiefly intended to injure onr com- 
merce, be, on the 14th of February, 1804, got sight of 
no less than 16 full-laden and most valuable British 
merchant-ships on their return from China. The 
China ships, or "tea chests," as they were called, were 
chiefly 1200 ton ships, high out of the water (from the 
comparative lightness of their cat^oes), and painted like 
linc-of-battle ships; to which they probably bore the 
same resemblance that the lion on a sign-post does to 
the living aniEnal. 

A more tempting prize never presented itself to a 
fortunate officer than this helpless and invaluable fleet, 
without more convoy than one small brig. But the 
senior merchant skipper, who acted as commodore on 
the occasion (and was most deser\-edly knighted for liis 
gallant conduct), resolved not to sacrifice liis valuable 
chaise witliout some resistance ; and as the sliips had each 
1 few light guns, and some 120 or 140 men, he formed his 
" line-of- battle," hoisted mnn-of-war colours, and actu- 
ally bore up to the attack I! One is puzzled here 
whether to admire the boldness or laugh at the impu- 
dence of this attack by the sheep on the wolves ; but, 
incredible as it may uppear, we have the autliority of 
Admiral Linois himself, that lie considered bis own 
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squadron endangered by the superior force ! and ma- 

nauvring! of the mcrchnnt ahips. " The enemy, by this 
mn,ncEU\'Te •, would have rendered my position very 
dangerous. The superiority of \i\9, forces being known, 
1 liad no longer time to deliberate on the part I should 
take to avoid a disaatroua engagement. Profiting by the 
smoke which enveloped me, I backed, and running (eou- 
Tanf) to the E. N. E., 1 gained upon the enemy, who 
continued to pursue njy squadron until 3 o'clock, firing 
several broadsides at it without effect." Such is Admiral 
Linois's own account of the engagement, in which he 
frankly confessed himself worsted. It is only just to 
say that Admiral Linois (who really was a brave officer) 
imagined the "tea chests" were men-of-war, and aa 
some of them mounted 30 or 36 guns, such as they 
were, he did not discover his mistake until some kind 
friend informed him of the Bpleudid prize he had missed. 
The next repulse sustained by Linoia was, singularly 
enough, an exact illustration of the causes to which he 
owed his factitious reputation as the " victor of Alge- 
ziras. " The French admiral, with a 74 and two fine 
frigates, attacked a miserable British 50-gun ship, at 
anchor near Vizagapatam. The attacking force waa 
here more than three times the British in tonnage, 
metal, and crews, with the advantage of choosing their 
position ; but as at AJgcziras, though in a far less 
degree, a want of local knowledge on the part of the 
assailants led to their defeat. The British ship " Cen- 
turion," however, did not receive the same aid from 

* Translated from tlie original French of Linoia's dispatch, as 
{■ivcn in llie Appendix to James's Navnl Hial. No. 2S. p. 363. 
The other part ia also from James, but not in the tcorih of tha 
t«xt. 
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friendly batteries as Linola had at AJgeziras, being too 
far from the beach to do so. 

Twice did the French squadron, eonaisting of the 
Marengo, 74, with the Atulante and Semillante frigates, 
bear down on the apparently devoted and solitary 50, 
while thonsands from the beacl) witnessed, but coulil 
not share in, the uneiiual combat. In the early part of 
the action a 3-gun battery had attempted to afford ^ome 
aid, but the Centurion having got under weigh, had 
increased her distance beyond its range. At last 
Admiral Linois, who, according to AL Thiers, had 
shown himself capable of defeating a British force 
double his own streagth, abandoned the contest and 
retreated with his squadron, leaving his solitary and 
insignificant opponent master of the field. 

The fourth defeat of Lioois was by a force somewhat 
more near, yet still inferior, to his own. A British 
convoy of 10 sail of merchant ships was escorted by 
the Blenheim, 74, when Linois with the Marengo, 74, 
and Bellc-poule frigate, detennincd on an attack. The 
advantage was, of course, with the assailants, who could 
divide their force, and thus cut off part at least of the 
convoy. But Linois was again destined to experience 
defeat, and the Blenheim triumphantly proceeded with 
the whole of her valuable charge after repulsing the 
Msai hints.* 

The fifth defeat of the unfortunate Linois was at 
last by a luperior foycF, and terminated in his capture. 
He was attacked by the British 98 gun-ship London, 
and, after a gallant resistance, his flag-ship, the Maren- 
go, 74, was obliged to strike, f It is wortli observing,. 



* James's Nuval Iliatury, vol. iv. p. 151. 



t Ibid. 323. 
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■ 89 illustrative of the superior ships built in France at 
Hthat time, that the Marengo was actually 32 tons larger 
y than the British three-decker, her tonnage being 1926, 
that of the London, 1894. Still the disparity in metal 
was too gi'eat to allow of any other result than defeat j 
and though M. Thiers even must admit that Linoia 
waa not exactly a XelsoD, he waa undoubtedly a brave 
man. 

Fortune had not yet grown weary of persecuting 
M. Lin 013, and having experienced every form of 
defeat by sea, he was now to undergo that humiliation 
by land. It seema that Buonaparte remained a steady 
friend to the officer who, albeit his sole success was due 
to the rocka of Algeziras upon which the poor " Hanni- 
bal " had grounded, and to the calms and currents, was 
yet the only French admiral who had gained a victory 
in a general action, Linois waa accordingly appointed 
governor of Guadaloiipe, just in time to receive the 
attack of a British force, and once more to experience 
a defeat and sign a capitulation in 1815." 

Thus terminated the career of a very respectable 
but most unforCimate officer, who nevertheless is held 
up by M. Thiers, in a work professing to be historical, 
as a greater naval commander than De Sauniarez. 
Such he would have been, had he really performed the 
feat which M. Tliiers attributes to him ; but a man's 
character is best judged by bis acts, and those who 
read the history of M. Linois will hardly think him a 
man capable of defeating double his own force in a fair 
field of battle. 

• James's Nayiil History, vol. vL p. 353. The above is nil ex- 
tracted Irom that work. 
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UST OF GEXEC.U. ACTIONS BETWEEN THE BRITIS 
ASD FBESCH nXETS, ATTEMJED BT ANX CAP-^ 
TTKE OB DESTBUCnOS OP LIXE-OP-BATTXJB SHIPS, 

EKOM 1793 TO 1815. 

(1.) IT&l. Lorxl Howe'a action: 26 eoU of tW Una] 
on eadi ade^— 7 Frencli captured. 

(2.) 179o. Vice- Admiral Hotham, off Genoa: Bri-J 
tub, 14 aliips; Frendi 14. — 2 Freoch capture<L 

(3.) 1795. Lord Bridport, off leJe Groix : BritisL.l 
17 ; Freodi, 12, — 3 French captured. 

(4.) 1793. Vice- Admiral Hotliam, off Hyeres: 
British, 23; French, 17 (a miserable actioa). — ^1 
French cultured. 

(5.) 1798. The Nile: 13 BritisU ships; 13 French. 
— 9 French captured, 2 deatroyed. 

(6.) 1801. Sir Jafues SaumarCK: 5 British, 9 
French and Spanish. — 1 French captured, 2 destroyed. 

(7.) 1805. Sir Roliert Calder: British, 15; Franco- 
Spanisb, 20. — 2 Franco- Spanish captured. 

(8.) 1805. Tra&lgar: Briticik, 27; Franco- Spanisdi, 
33. — 19 Fnuioo-Spaniih captured. 

(9.) 1805. Sir Richard Strachan : British, 5; 
French, 4. — 4 French captured. 

(10.) 1806. Sir John Duckwonh, San Domingo: 
British, 7; French, 5. — 3 French captured, 2 de- 
stroyed. 

(il.) 1809. Lord Gambier, in Basque Hoads : Bri- 
tish, 11 ; French, 10. — 3 French destroyed. 

This was an attack by fire ships, and liardly to be 
called .in action. 
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(12.) 1809. Admiral Martin, near Cette, south coast 
of France: British force, 6; Frendi, 3; 2 French 
destroyed. 

(13.) The offset to these twelve actions, gained by 
the British, is the battle of Algeziras, 1801 ; where the 
French, being protected by the Spanish forts, a'nd nu- 
merous rocks and shoals, captured a British ship, which 
had grounded under the batteries. The force on this 
occasion was 6 British to 3 French. The fairest ac- 
count of the battle is in the " Madrid Gazette ; " but 
of course it leans to the French. 

It will be seen that the total of the above list does not 
agree with the number given at page 179., where 80 sail 
of the line are said to have been captured. This arises 
from the exclusion of all cases, which could not ba 
termed " general actions," in the account just given. 



No. in. 

LIST OP PBEJJCH rBIGATES CAPTDBED BT BEITI8H 
JN SINGLE PIGHT. 

1793. 

1. Cleop4t«e, hy British frigate Nymphe. 

2. Beunion - • - Creaorait. 

vrn. 

3. Engt^emite - - Concorde. 

4. Castor , - - Caiysfort, 

« a 
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1795. 

5. Gloire, by British frigate Astrsea. 

6, Pique _ - _ Blanche. 

1796. 



7. Proserpine - 


- 


- Dryad. 


8. Tribune - 


- 


- Unicom. 


9. Vestale - 


- 


- Terpsichore. 


10. Tamise - 


1797. 


- Santa Margarita, 


11. Nereide 


1798. 


- Phoebe. 


12. Loire 


- 


- Anson. 


13. ImmortAlit^ 


- 


- Fiegard. 


14. BeUona - 


- 


- Ethalioo. 


15. Eesolue - 


- 


- MelampuB. 


16. Sensible - 


1799. 


- Seahorse, 


17. Forte 


- 


- Sybille. 


18. Prudente- 


- 


- Dffidalus. 


19. Vestale - 


1800. 


- Clyde. 


20. Vengeance 


- 


- Seine. 


21. Desir^e - 


1801. 


- Dart 


22. Afric^e- 


- 


- Phcebe. 


23. CMfEbnne- 


1805. 


- Sybille. 


24. Didon - 


- 


- Phoenix. 


25. Payclie - 


~ * 


- San FioreozQ. 
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1806. 
26. Guerriere, by British frigate Blanche. 

1808. 



27. Pi^montaiBe 

28. Thetia - 

29. Niemea - 

30. Venus - 

31. Trave - 

32. Etoile - 



1809. 



1810. 



1813. 



1814. 



- San I^orenzo. 

- AmethyEt. 

- Amethyst. 

- Boadicea. 

- Andromache. 
Hebnis. 



It is to be observed, that the ships above named are 
such as in our navy are called "frigates," though 
several in France would be styled " corvettes," having 
less than forty guns, as Ambuecade and Btuonnaise. 

I.I8T OP BBITISH FRIGATES TAKEN BY PKENCH IN 
SINGLE FIQHT. 

1799. 

1. Ambuscade, by French Baiomiaise.* 

1805. 

2. Cleopatra- - • - Ville de Milan. 

(Taken from Jamet'i " Naad Hitloty.") 

The force of each ship is not here given ; but by 

• This action, in which lie Englisli ablp was of very superior 
force, reflects some discredit on our arms — hiqtpily it stands 
almost alone. 

« 3 
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reference to that work it wiD be fonnd, that in nearly 
everj oae the French crews were more nuroeroue ; in 
the great majority of cases the French ships were the 
larger, and in |)oiat of metal there is upon the whole 
nearly an equality, inclading earronadea. Of course 
this list cxchides all engagements between more tliau 
two E:hips. French writers paint in bright colours a 
yictory which, as they all^e, two French frigatea gained 
OTpr four British, at the Isle of France, and A. I>uniaB 
has fi>uuded a novel upon the story. The truth is, that 
four Briiiffa frigates, having made a dash at an inferior 
French force in their mm harbour with the intricate 
navigation of which they (the Britishj were totally un- 
acquainted, rau aground upon the rocka in such a por- 
tions as to allow oF one only, the " Nereide," getting 
into action with three French ships. After as gallant 
a resistance as any on record, the Nereide struck her 
colours, and two of the grounded friga'ee were burnt 
by their own crews. 



No. rv. 

The proposal to render our merchant sailors avail* 
able aga'mst the enemy in any sudden emergency, by 
some degree of previous training, is certainly neither 
impnvcticable nor useless, though accompanied by some 
difficulty; and what desirable change i^ not? 

Adinitting that a mere merchant seaman without 
any previous training would be useless In action, 
and that under our present system he might find him- 
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self engaged with the enemy before veceiving any 
instruction, it is clearly desirable that he should bring 
with hitn aome slight knowledge of his most indis- 
pensable duties. Nor is it in the Royal Navy alone 
that such knowledge would be useful, for merchant- 
ships have before now repelled an enemy's privateer, 
and thereby saved a valuable cargo. Granting the ex- 
pedieaei/ then of the measure, we come to the question, 
— How, when, or where, can mercliant sailors be so in- 
structed ? I apprehend then, in the first place, that in 
80 far as was possible it would be desirable to make such 
training voluntary, and to confine it to the younger 
seamen, and even to the apprentices. Also to teach the 
rudiments only of the gun exerdse, sponging, loading, 
and firing, ao as to avoid acctdentgi, and pointing a gun 
passably. 

Now as an illustration, let ua suppose that there are 
within two miles of the Tower Staira 5000 seamen 
afloat, and half that number ashore. Those afloat are 
only partially employed, those on shore not at all ; and 
surely, to ask an hour of their time, occasionalli/, to learn 
a-man-of-war's-man's duty, would bo no harder than to 
tax a landsman's time for training in the militia. We 
will suppose, then, that close to the Tower Wliarf *, and 
opposite a screen wall (built for the purpose of avoiding 
any danger), a frigate's hulk is moored with a few light 
guns on board. The present " receiving ship " might 
answer the purpose. Competent officers and a few 
"seamen gunners " are appointed, with instructions to 
teach, not the strict exercise, but that sort of "loosa 

* Thia might be done on tliB crown-limd, tbiu c&using littla 
expense. 

« 4 
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drill " which, to the young and healthy, is really rutbei 
Kn nmuBcmcnt thiu a task. Next comes the question, 
" The instructors b^ng there, how are we to get tbt 
schoUra ? " 

First, cither by a separate act, or a clause in the 
Xew Militia Bill, it might be enacted, '' That v/hertai 
seamen arc exempted from the militia ballot, but it 
is nevertheless expedient they should contribute to the 
public defence, they shall therefore be required, when 
within the limits of the port of London for more thin 

days, to attend at leaat 

times on board H. M. S. , or other vessel appointed, 

for the purpose of being instructed in the gun exenase." 
To enforce this, it would be sufficient to provide that 
no vessel should receive her custom " clearance " with- 
out a certificate from the commanding officer of the 
" exercising ship," to the effect that the crew had at- 
tended at least times for the purpose of instruc- 
tion. Of course every care shoidd be used to prevent 
this requirement being felt as a burthen; and where 
the master of any trader declared that the temporaiy 
absence of ant/ part of his crew would be prejudicial, 
a written exemption should be granted. All man-of- 
wars'-men might be exempted, as well as all those, who, 
having learned their exercise, should receive a certificate 
to that effect. Seamen unemployed might be invited to 
attend, with the inducement of receiving a certificate 
which should thereafter exempt them, and probably 
some other inducement might be devised. As to the 
t/oujiff hands, they would soon take an interest in the 
exercise (if not kept too long or two strictly at it), and 
the mere pleasure of firing away blank cartridges would 
be inducement enough. A small prize for proficieacy. 
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an encouraging word, a little tact in manageroentj 
would soon make the exercise popular with them ; and 
the elder seamen, where eitliei' indisposed or unapt to 
learn, might be excused. At first there might, and 
would be some opposition on the part of naerchants, 
ship-owners, and others ; but by carefully considering 
their interests (which should in no ease suffer), by con- 
ciliation and accommodating treatment, thia wonld be 
removed. One effect of thus bringing merchant sailors 
in contact with naval officers, properly selected for tlie 
service, would be the removal of their prejudices against 
the navy, and a consequent increase of its popularity ; 
but this would be only a secondary, though a valuable 
result 

The same arrangements should be extended to 
Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, &c., at each of which 
ports, whether on shore or afloat, there might be a place 
for gun exercise. To complete the system, power 
might be given to the commissioners of H. M. ships on 
foreign stations to exercise the crews of merchant 
vessels lying unemployed at the same anchorage, and to 
gi-ant certificates for future exemption; but this only 
with the consent of the master, I am aware this con- 
sent would often be refused ; but still it would not 
always be so ; and perhaps the power of refusal would 
lead to a better understanding, and, in time, to a general 
aasent. 

Indeed it might be well that the masters and mates 
themselves should be invited to attend the exercise, 
leaving it of course quite optional with thom. I am 
much mistaken, if many of that loyal and enterprising 
class would not be glad to acquire the knowledge which 
would enable them to emulate the fame of gallant " Sir 
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Nathaniel Dnnse," who beat off Admiral Linois, and 
saved a. China fleet worth 3,000,000/. 

^Vhatever arguments establish the propriety of train- 
ing the mihtia, a mere re&erve furce, mnst apply wilh 
Btill greater cogency to training aearaen, on whom the 
first brunt of war will falL We <io not delay train- 
ing the first until inuafton occurs, nor our/ht we to delay 
training the second until war breaks out. It ia true, 
that, under different circumstances from those of the 
present dtiy, we have tliought any previous instruction 
unnecessary for seamen, but that waa before naval gnn- 
aery became an art. 

With respect to the objections which may be urged 
f^ainst training our merchant seamen, it may be worth 
while examining the principal ones. 

It may occur to many persons, that the crew of a 
mei'chant vessel in harbour (sup^wse in the port of 
London) will find enough to do in fitting the ahip for 
sea, and taking in or dlscliai^ng cargo. Such ?tsed to- 
he the case when merchant vessels employed their own 
hands for the purpose ; but at present they are usually 
rigged and loaded by a elasa of men known about the 
docks aa " lumpers," before the crew is entered. In 
cases where the crew were really wnployed lakiiig in or 
discharging a cargo, or fitting for sea, it would not, of 
course, be expedient to interfere with them. 

In foreign ports, again, it la conunon to see our mer- 
diant vessela lying idle for weeks and months while 
waiting for a cargo, and in such cases there could surely 
be no objection to requiring a part of their crews to 
attend exercise on board of any ship of war present. 
The intercourse which would thus ensue between the 
merchant sailors and those of Her Majesty's navy. 
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would not fail to make the Queens acn'ice popular, 
while the merchant sailors would rather enjoy the com- 
panionship of their brethren, and the novelty of the 
exercise. 

That any system of compulsory training must be at 
first unpopular, I do not deny ; but I believe the good 
effects would fur outweigh this temporary evil, more 
especially with judicious mildness on the part of exer- 
cising officers. 

The minor inconveniences to be apprehended arc not 
to be placed in competition with the security given to 
the state, by adding above 100,000, at least half- 
trained, men to its defensive power, and that at hardly 
any expense. 

At the eame time, while explaining one particular 
method of organising our resources in personnel, I claim 
no superior advantages for it. Other methods may be 
just as good ; and no plan by which a supply of trained 
seamen is insured can be so bad as trusting entirely to 
chance, in the manner in which we do at present. I say 
" trusting to chance," for the only reasonable ground 
upon which we can rely for future immunity from 
defeat is, that our fleets may not encounter a disci- 
plined enemy, until lime has changed our untaught crews 
into efficient fighting men. 
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No. V. 

EXTRACTS FHOJI AN DNPUBLISHED PAMPHLET BY 
A FLAG OFFICKE. 



There ia no captain who has been employed during 
peace that will not admit that he did not consider hia 

ahip in ail points an efficient man-of-war until she had 
been from tivehe to eighteen months in commission, 
and particularly in relation to the management of her 
guns. However anxious a captain may be to have his 
ahip perfect in that respect, he at first meets an obstacle 
at cveiy step. To exercise the guns as they ought to be, 
breaks in upon the whole day'a work ; it ia, therefore, 
poatiKined from time to time, and just enough exercise 
performed to fill up the quarterly report. 

About the period before mentioned, a ship becomes in 
all respects in a state a man-of-war ought to be ; the men 
know and agree with each other, they work together, and 
are comfortable in their messes ; the drudgery of the exer- 
cise of sails, guns, arms, &c., is over, and desertion 
censes, and the officers begin to reap the benefit of their 
exertions. The ship being complete in all reapeets, the 
exercising of guns, sails, &c,, goes on regularly and 
without interruption; and this continues for a twelve- 
month or a little more, when the prospect of paying off 
comes in view, and then discipline, exercise, Sec, begin 
to relax, and, if at home, the sliip is paid ofl' at the end 
of three years, and all belonging to her dispersed. Re- 
commission this ship the next day, and she is perfectly 
a new creation, and the same routine to be repeated. 
The men who were lately in her have no more induce- 
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ment to return to tbat ship than any other, as ehe is 
but the shell they formerly inhabited ; and although a 
orew may he collected, all of men lately serving in a 
inan-of war, yet you will have the game complaint from 
the present as from her former captain, as to their 
inefficiency and want of union, and the same discontent 
will for an equal period exist, and the ship be in a, 
similar state of inefficiency for a similar length of time. 

I have always considered that a peace estabhahmcnt 
was as much a preliminary preparation for war as for 
any other service ; that, consequently, your ships thus 
employed should be manned with picked men, and that 
they should be in that state of training and efficiency 
that each ship, on a rupture taking place, could turn 
over one watch to form the groundwork of another 
vessel to be fitted out. To accomplish this much- 
desired end, allow me to suggest the following plan : — 

That when a ship is commissioned, she should never 
be entirely paid off; that if the ship herself became 
unserviceable, the whole crew be transferred to another 
of equal size ; let the captain and officers be appointed 
for the period they are now kept in employment, and 
the men be entered for a period not under five years, 
and as much longer as they please; and, instead of pay- 
ing off altogether, the captain, officers, and men be dis- 
charged respectively as their period of service expires ; 
and that if the sliip be employed on a foreign station, the 
men whose time is up, and who wish their discharge, to 
be sent home in the first man-of-war, or allowed to find 
their own way. 

The advantages to be derived from this plan, I conceive 
to be the following; first, that, as before mentioned, 
at the end of eighteen months, the ship's company have 
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become known and attached to eacli otlier — they have 
got over the drudgery and annoyance of fitting out — 
of exercising in all its vartons branches — and have only 
to keep the ship in the state she is then in : t)iere is no 
general looking forward to thscharge. In a frigate of a 
complement of three hundred, after the first four years, 
the nuiul>er to be discliarged will be about three per 
montli. Snp|Kising a ship is out five mouths, and, 
returning into port, discharges fifteen men, these men, 
instead of going on shore in a herd with two or three 
hundred others, without a home, or one place more 
than another of which to make choice, each encouraging 
the other in every species of dissipation and vagrancy, 
they are lauded with the knowledge that tliey have left 
a home where they might have remained and continued 
in llie enjoyment of every comfort ; they have no mul- 
titude to keep them in countenance in thetrdelinueheriee, 
and the want of old associates soon makes them tired of 
their present life, and east an eye to the home and mesa- 
mates they have left ; but they know, too, the ship is 
but fifteen short of complement, and that their places 
may be filled up ; and I am much mistaken, unless the 
ship has something in her that makes her very unpopii- 
hir, if ten out of the fifteen do not return, or if, before 
quitting her, they do not give in their names to retiim 
again after their cruise is out. It must be quite clear 
that any man would rather return to a comfortable, well- 
regulated mess of old acquaintances, and the drudgery 
of eqiiipping over, than go where he would meet none 
but strange faces and all the vexation of first fitting oat. 
Even the new men, who are to supply the five the ship 
is now short of, will instantly partake of the comforts of 
the rest of the crew ; they will in a few days fall into 
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the mo^e of discipline preserved in the ship, and be aa 
expert nt their duty as any othtra of equal talents who 
may be on board ; and here another advantage, with 
respect to discipline, or the mode of ciirrying on duty 
^vill be obtained. It must be well known, as it is quite 
notorioua, th;it there arc almost as many ayateras of 
carrying on duty as there are officers in command; and 
that men, on firat coming together, are for some time at 
a loss to find out the system to be observed ; but if a 
ship have Ijeen commanded by an officer of any pvofea- 
aional talent for three years, and shall have been brought 
to that proper efficient state a, man-of-war ought to be in, 
it is impossible but his sueeosaor will, more or less, follow 
the plana heretofore adopted ; for, whatever his fancies 
and caprices may be, be must be devoid of all sense to 
entirely overturn a system that has been pursued with 
success ; and, while he tries to bend others to hia waya, 
he insensibly falla into those already adopted, and neither 
officers nor crew will feel that change which they inevi- 
tably must do in joining a newly commissioned ship. 

With respect to desertion — which is now carried on 
to a most extraordinary pitch — I am quite persuaded 
the want of comfort on board a newly commissioned 
ship has much to do with it. In corroboration I may 

mention, that three weeks after the was paid her 

advance, on being first commissioned, she was obliged 
to be docked at Portsmouth, and during that period 
she lost fifty men. I was told I only met tlic fate 
of others; but fearing that the cause might be dissatis- 
faction, either at the conduct of some of the officers, or 
discontent with my own, I privately sent for some of 
the oldest petty officers on several occaaions, and 
begged them to tell me fairly if any cause of complaint 
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existed, when tLey assured me that none whatever did ; 
that they had no fault to find with my arrangements 
nor with the conduct of the oflScera ; and although they 
could give no satisfactory account for the desertions, 
yet they allowed the people were not happy among 
tlieniselvcs — -that they were new to each other, and 
constantly quarrelling; and I am quite i>ersuaded that 
this accounted for most of the desertions that had taken 
place. The attachment of men to ships to which they 
have for some time belonged is very great, and I 
entertain Uttlc doubt but many would serve their whole 
time in the same vesseL 

If any difficulty should be started with i-espect 
to sliips ou foreign stations being able to replace the 
men they occasionally discharge, it would be quite 
sy to supply them with volunteers by the ships from 
time to time joining the station from England ; not 
that I consider such to be necessary, aa there is 
no want of men abroad with whom to fill up the vacan- 
cies that may occur, even should most of the men take 
Advantage of their discharge, which I am persuaded 
would not be the case. On this system being first 
Hdopted, there would be a little inconvenience at the end 
of the first five years, as many, ha^'ing entered at the 
same period, would he entitled to their discharge at the 
.same time. To remedy this, I would recommend dis- 
L«harging at the end of the first three years a certain 
portion of such as did not intend to enter again for a 
second term, after which the entering and discharging 
would proceed regularly. The army did formerly 
enlist men in a very similar way, and found no incon- 
venience from it; but what state would each regiment 
be in, if disbanded at the end of every three years 't 
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No. VI. 

TAHITI. 

To the Editor of the Times. * 

Sir, — The opinions which continue to be expressed, 
from time to time, in the French journals, relative to 
the island of Tahiti, and especially those of late re- 
garding the petitions which have been addressed to Her 
Majesty's Goveramcnt by various comniunitiea of every 
sect and class, praying its amicable interference with 
the Government of France for the total removal of the 
natives from Tahiti to the islands called " The Society 
Group," whose independence and neutrality have re- 
cently been acknowledged by France, and on one of 
which (Raiatea) the exiled Queen Pomare now resides 
with her family, would Beem to show tJiat these writers 
in the French press wholly misunderstand the object 
that we have in view, and thereby misrepresent the 
facts as they really exist. 

It is not. Sir, na the Naitonal and other French 
journals have stated, that it has been with a desire to 
offer insult to France, and to menace its authorities in 
Tahiti, tliat the late meetings have been held in various 
parts of the kingdom, but with the sole desire to put an 
end to the murderous warfare which has been carried 
on for the last two years and upwards in that once 

* This letter was publiaLed in tlie Times or Jan. 4th, 184T. The 
caution used by the uoniiuctora of thiit paper 6ufBcicntly giniran- 
tee ils auLhentieity, though auouymous. Fi-om Eome interual evi- 
dence we should be iiiolinec] to attribute the letter to agallant officer 
who once commanded at Tahiti. 
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itppy island, and in which humane measure the pensile 

England earnestly hope that the Government of 

Trance will unilc, whenever Her Majesty's Secretary 

of State for Foreign Afiairs may see fit to open a 

negotiation for the purpose, and thua strive by coneili- 

itory measures on all sides to get the population of 

|Tah!ti (o withdraw altogether from that island, anJ to 

oin their sovereign in the neutral islands adjacent, thus 

[leaving France in the undisturbed possession of the 

^/ormer dominions of Queen Pomare, 

Surely, Sir, King Louis Philippe and his fliinisters 
l«nn fiud nothing to object to in this proposition ; and 
'Jt is to be hoped that no right-thinking Frenchman, 
L however proud he may be of the glory of hia countiy, 
^^Can refuse to accede to a measure which is based wlioliy 
^■Ou humanity, and the anxious desire to terminate the 
^■useless effusion of blood. 

^1 That France eeeks not to carry on & war of eitermi- 
^^ nation against a people whose only crime is a. love of 
country, and a natural desire to continue in the quiet 
[possession of the lands of their forefathers, which they 
feel that neither their sovereign nor themselves have 
lever lawfully ceded, we will hope and beheve. Indeed, 
apply tbe words recently used by the National in the 
tense of Cracow to that of Tahiti, I will trust that 
Mvery noble-minded Frenchman will feel that "France, 
Ivhilst she possesses gold, blood, and arms at the service 
of great ideas — of generous causes — of sacred princi- 
ples of liberty — kaUs the sight of oppression, which 
[revolts her feelings, and wounds her honour ; " and that 
I*" feeble and defenceless nations never invoked her name 
vain." 
It is, then, on behalf of the weak, and, as compared 
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with France, powerless nation of Taliiti, that the En- 
glish people, who hnd from the first discovery of this 
beautiful islaml rep-arded its inhabitants as hein" under 
the immediate protection of Great Britain, that we now 
seek to appeal to the magnanimity of the King of the 
French, and to the right feeling of the French nation 
at large. To Count Molii and to M, Thiers, more 
especially, I would look for their powerful support In 
this humane cause, whilst I bear in recoilectiou their 
views of the conquest of Tahiti, as expressed by them 
in tlie Chambers soon after that event occurred. 

That the noble Lord in whose able hands this nego- 
tiation maiuly rests will do everything in his power to 
ameliorate the condition of the unhappy Sovereign of 
Taiiiti and her faithful subjeets, every Englishman may 
be assured. Indeed, we have the earnest of his Lord- 
ship's generous feeling' towards them in the memorable 
declaration made by him when he before filled his 
present high office — namely, " That although Her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain could not grant to 
Queen Pomare the flag of England, which she bad 
solicited, yet that if the sovereign of Tahiti should ever 
be in difficulties with any other power, that she should 
always have the protection of the good offices of Great 
Britjiin." 

It is, then, in close accordance with these solemn 
assurances, and which were subseciuently renewed by 
Her Majesty's Consul at Tahiti, that it is now sought 
to render our good offices towards the Queen Pomare 
and her people by a fi-iendly mediation with the 
Sovereign and Government of France ; for although 
the two to three thonsand hrave men who are still in 
arms in the mountain fastnesses of Tahiti might carry 
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on a protracted warfare for a period, yet when it ia 
borne in mind that their fiimilies must ere long become 
4ettitute of food in coHieqjience of the cruel destruction of 
lAe bread-fruit trees by the late Governor, who, it is 
ttated, not only had the whole of these trees cut down, 
but also caused their roots to be dug up and burnt, 
Kliereby to deprive the inhabitants for eeer of this their 
chief means of support, it is to be feared thai famine 
must sooner or later lead to the extermination of the 
Tahitian race, if they he not suffered to quit that 
island for the aeutral group in itd vicinity. 

tTnder the auspices of the present gallant and amiable 
Governor, Commodore Lavand, we may confidently 
look for every kindness and consideration that can be 
shown towards these friendless people that his Govern- 
ment may sanction; and tliat conciliation and good 
feeling may crown with success the object in view ia 
the warmest hope of 

An Of picee who has seeved at Tahiti. 
Jan. 1. 1847. 



No. TU. 

REPOBT ON THE F BENCH 8QUADKOW OP 

EVOLUTIONS. 

Toulon, August ISth, 1841. 
Tlie squadron of Admiral Hugon has juat returned a 
second time to Toulon after having passed another 
month at sen to practise fleet manoeuvres, and it may not 
be uninteresting to hear what it has done since it 
oeaembled for the instruction of the officers and men. 
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Tlie squadron was got under way by the Admiral as 
soon aa the season permitted, that la, m the first week of 
April ; and, to proceed metliodically, passing from the 
most usual and simple evolutions to those which re- 
qnire all the experience of the thorongh seaman, he 
commenced hy going to the isles of Hievea, whence he 
Bailed every morning to return to anchor at night. 
From the first time of weighing from this roadstead any 
one might have been convinced that onr crews had lost 
nothing of the ardour which animated them at Ourlac 
and Besiker, and that if the manoeuvres were useful, it 
was chiefly to acquire the unity so requisite Ju a large 
fleeL Respecting the individual manceuvres of each 
ship, it is impossible they could he better conducted 
than they were under Admiral Lalande. We used to 
heave in 80 fathoms of chain, and make all sail in 
twelve or fourteen minutes, as we always did at single 
anchor. Thirty or thirty-five minutes sufficed when 
moored, and with the boats to get in at the same time 
that we hove up the anchors. To weigh and make sail 
BO quickly it ia necessary to heave round at a run, and 
above all to have the csecUeut capstan which the 
ingenious Captain Barbotiu has given to our line-of- 
battle ships. 

After weighing a certain number of times, and 
some evolutions well executed at the Isles d'Hieres 
had put us all in good working order, which (is always 
desirable after some months of idleness), the Admiral led 
his squadron out to sea between the Balearic Isles and 
Sardinia, and it was there that he made us execute 
successively every tactical manoeuvre. We do not 
pretend to say that all thepc nian(£uvres were at first 
executed without a fault; but the faults which were 
made on the first days, were carefully avoided in the 
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suliat-qucnt evolutiona, and it would be unfair to deny 
tlie jiroKretis made in the lew first dnya at eea. 

At uiglit) or after the hours devoted to evolutions, 
wbicli genemlly were from 10 a. m, to 4 p. m,, the 
squadron was t'onned iu two columns, the ships at one 
or two cables' length distance, and sometimes leaa. Three 
columns were seldom furaied wliile cruising, and the 
Aditiirftl in that resijeet aeeineil to have adopted the 
eystem of Nelson, who condemned the order of sailing 
in three columns on account of the frequent collisiona 
it Gsuses. 

One of the most useful manceuvrcs, and whicii the 
Admiral often made us perform, was the order of sailing 
in *' lines of bearing " (?) (relSvcinent), from which it ia 
easy to form the line of battle, and it appears to mo 
that this formation is the beat to ensure in all cases 
a prompt change to the line of battle. I doubt not it 
will be generally adopted by our admirals in future, 
when in presence of an enemy, rather than the order of 
sailing in three columns, from which it takes much time 
to form line of battle. 

It would be tedious to enumerate here all tiie evo- 
lutions which we performed during the two months we 
were at sea; it suffices to tell those who feel interest in, 
our lleet, that we performed all those comprised in the ' 
science of tactics from the first formations in sailing 
order to " les angles de chnssea " (chasing to windward ?), 
and retiring by alternate ships (movement d' echiquier). 
All these manoGuvres were ultimately executed in the 
most satisfactory manner. The officers in charge of 
watches had become ao perfect in mantruvring, and 
had aoquired such knowledge of the Bailing qualities 
of their own ships and those near them in the line, that 
they could at a glance judge of the sail neceseary to 
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|keep their station, bo that they genemlly had but one 

Dr two eails to attend to during a few hours' watch, 

[whicli saved all fatigue to the eailora at night. We 

|ibeard the Admiral and Captain praise the otficera of 

Plvatches highly, and it ia, in fact, unheard of that so 

large a aquaJron aJiould have sailed in close order for 

I two months witliout a single collision." This fiivourahle 

residt is due, in a great degree, to the ahiiity of our 

lieutenants, wfio alone have charge of the night watelies 

[when falling on hoard other ships is most common. I 

can say nothing which gives a, better idea of tlie skill 

of our officers than the manner in which our ships 

followed each other into Port Mahon. The Admiral 

had made the signal to close up, keeping within hailing 

distance, and then addressing a message vivd voce to 

to the ship next astern, directed that it should be 

passed on in the same manner to the rear ship, which 

then returned the answer by telegraph. We continued in 

this close order, each vessel almost touching the next, 

for four hours without the slightest accident, and without 

the least delay in transmitting the verbal questions of 

the Admiral, Whitt advantage would an admiml 

derive from such precision in the movements of his 

ships if in presence of the enemy he should have orders 

or instructions to communicate to his captains I 

That which is not less surprising than the fleet 
manceuvres, of which the credit belongs to the officers, 
is the activity and intelligence of our sailors. To hoist 




* Mony English naval officers mill Bmile at the Frenchman's 
complnceDey here ; hut tbougli wu might do better perhaps our- 
eelvcB, jet, as we certainlj never try, it would be premature to 
hoaat. Our abipa keep a more respectful distance from each 
other, probably half a mile. Men's nerves do not improve with 
age alter autty. 
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a topsail, take ia our reef, aod hoiat it again is the 
affair of 2' 30". To shift a topsail in time to gain tbe 
Admiral's signal of approval, it must be done in eighl 
minutes ; and this approval is the more prized becauselt 
is known that the Admiral himself names the conqueror, 
and his impartiality is appreciated. But the occasion 
on which the skill of our seamen was displayed moat 
hrilliantly was on the eve of our return to Toulon. 
Caught in a sudden gale with a heavy sea, all our ships 
sent down their topgallant masts in less than ten 
minutes. It then was necessary to furl the fore and 
mizen topsails, and, not withs landing the bad weather, 
these B^ls were all furled without any splitting or other 
damage. In executing this last evolution, a sailor of 
the " SouverMU " fell into the sea. The sea was heavy ; 
we were under staysails, main-topsail, and foresail, and 
we feared for the man's life, even when in the boat, which 
the Souvenvin very skilfully lowered, saving the 
man in the midst of cries of joy and signals of appro- 
bation. During our anchorage at Algiers and Ajaccio, 
the population ilocked on, board our ships to see the 
interior of those splendid fabrics which had attracted 
euch notice at a distance. Our countrymen are satisfied 
that the sacrifices made by France to have a fleet 
worthy of her, have attained that end, &c., &c. 

(Signed) Un Capitaine de l'ebcadre de la 

M^DITEBBAN^B. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

As the varying aspect of the political horizon 
abroad may at any time appear to contradict the 
anticipations expressed in this book, it may be 
well to say that, as those anticipations or political 
convictions were not founded upon passing oc- 
currences, so neither can they be controverted 
by any isolated events. In the first edition of 
this book, though written at the moment when 
a war with America seemed most probable, and 
when the " cordial understanding " with France 
was in full vigour, we expressed our belief 
(p. 17G.) that, notwithstanding that visible cloud 
in the "Western horizon — if one might venture 
a conjecture on the inscrutable future — it is not 
from that quarter the greatest danger arises, but 
from the deep-seated animosity of the French 
nation. Subsequent events remarkably corro- 
borated this opinion ; and, though a temporary 
reaction against French pretensions might seem 
to controvert the views expressed in these pages, 
as to the progressive encroachments of that 
power, yet we must not mistake a temporary 
check for a defeat. Thus in Spain, though the 
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natural indignation of an injured and insulted 
woman may cause Queen Isabella to revolt 
against tlie betrayer of her life's peace and 
happiness, yet it does not follow that she can 
escape from the meshes m which she is too 
securely involved by that detestable policy to 
which both her and her own country's indepen- 
dence have been sacrificed. She may struggle and 
resist, but it is only the resistance of the fly in 
the spider's web ; for those who know Spain can 
tell what a favourable field tlie general eor- 
ruptiou offers to the bold and unscrupulous 
policy of that government which, having per- 
petrated the crime, now claims the " rights" of 
profiting by it. France, JI. Gulzot has declared, 
" has now both the fact and the right on her 
aide, and will not hesitate to interfere whenever 
her interests require it." Nothing could now 
restore the independence of Spain except such 
an uisurrection of the peasantry (the only sound 
part of the nation) as that which, in 1808, threw 
off the Gallic yoke ; and for such conthigency there 
will not he wanting " Afrancesado" traitors on 
one side of the Pyrenees, and a foreign army on 
the other. 

In Greece again, though there may shortly be 
a reaction against the notorious profligacy of the 
government which France supports, yet there, as 
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in all venal countries, the foreign power whicb is 
least scrupulous about the means it employs, and 
most daring in its policy, must prevail. Upon 
that principle, therefore, we may expect to see 
the continual progress of French influence so 
long as peace shall last, in spite of any momentary 
check. 



THE END. 



Spomt«ioom uhL Shaw, 
N ew-ttre«t>Square. 
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UoiDcTt ChfulUiiiri- - _ - - 
Riddtc'i IrfllrnlnnnAGodhlkn - 
bui4fbfd Oa tta^t JupruifBcnl ' 
,1 On n'onu 

,1 'k PbJI'v UftT IK 

SridDb ■>■! iLl- MiobI [Thr1 * 
Srtvphfrtf'k HctEv ApD«Th»tiiB 
dnklll't f rmalc LlliEiplF - 

,f B«ISf lOd nf AnrJCDI BriUli 

„ Sund AnB«]i - 

SoHibfT^i LiTeDin'rilrT - ■ 

MrbblDf'i Cbuii:]! HlAtntr ' 
SLtcpIr^HHi . - , . . 

Vilr'i Il1il^>rr Dl ^E. f'>ii| 



Dork Mrld«T - 
L-dT MuT 
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TfimUa*'* iDEmJui-lina it. ibe Dibit 
Ttr-or, ur Ihr ^em M, Ftvi^ii 
Tn>llL>pc'i ATmI<'i't>TbfVtU^c« 
Torurr 'b !?4CEri1 JliiEoii 
T«Elvr Vfiri A^o ~ ' - 
WMyiltw On M-riitiBii rj^ntrarrnr 
\V.il» HililE-j K'k<-Bh, «ad T-liik4d~ - 
Wllbrj lon'H.' '* Vii* aJi'^iii^uiLiT 
W|ih|iLAh-tt'»ral,^fhLhiid,i|Chucb'lllArDn BO 
H'lllobglibVi iLiidTi UliUT - . _ :CJ 
IV^Dudvard • uuii, SiEBiaqif eltn - S^ 

RURAL SPORTS. 

Rpbrnrra nn AqjjILu^ - - - 1l 

lIuiiud'kk'lihiDrlD Wpln - - 13 

HAwlKf'llDllflU'LitilLllD^pDIlJDFa ' ii 



BAhffvtU'i imcadurlrcin to Ircoln^JT 
BklDdkp'i IxuiioMoa rbrml»IEV 
^r«DEl''i DkclTDDu; ai bckucf, pEr. 
BrEWkEzr'i Dpilo - - - - 

CiiKiFnallaLdi ID UinrM«]c»^ ~ ^ p 
DrJAaF^hrHiDihrC^CUEH^B^ro'CDrnviJl^I^r 4 

Ddi[T«kn'( rhcmlHiT - - - - lU 

F*irT HP ibe SicWD ^iig^D* - _ _ |] 

Ffi«tiEiil.Eon iliE ArEi '>r Ibc AnclrDta ' 11 

GdHFe'I &rJEDli£c FbCDblDCDM - - i1 

Gr«Ea#[aE] 1b<liUD - -- - ■ I? 

UenirherirVilurBC FbUoiii|khr > - 13 

,, AilraDoiDT' " - ^ - 13 

HnllPiTiil^t MunnhriqrVlLnKI'Ul - - U 

Hum^H^Ldl't CoiruPf - - - - li 

Mddi^i Reir»chr« Ob UgU - - - IS 

KUerud LfmlitVi-'* MtfihBDJr* - - 1ft 
1 S'liffm Qllbr H'.irld 
iChbiL^iCycI<i[ivi]: 



Laflftr. 



H J hlr*! Hull c 
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- 10 



J IVDrnraUtca ' *7 



uid Watbcr't KJcCUlctlr - J7 

„ ArllhnE^G - - * - Jti 

pp GcdikEt^ - - ■ - 17 

,, Tr"ii<e on H*"it - , _ 17 

LFCrVbaqnOu rb.ilairTapb}' - ^ * I? 

hlBTCri'l CdtticiaBELbAiE Oik Eb* RdcDrr* 5D 

HOHlej't PnclU'BlHrc-bjuuct , . SV 

,, KrfiaTTPliB aD*! ArrbllCrlqrC 25 

Nnbil'i UrniaEBtlnD - , . . 23 

(iBfB'i l-^truTiriDii Caiu]iBTiill*fl/lBaWBJ 33 

Tnrh'h'f PnrElr-Bl AtrrooouT - - Q 

Pv«rk(]'t Ph.tiu - - , _ _ M 
PbilUjM^P'I'DiulrFaialUof CDTunll, Hc. El 

,, TnaELir on Gruloar ' - - 71 

. PdltBUD'a Urcbanki - - - - 24 

^ Porllcrb'BGri'iDf* of LoDdaadrrrT - 74 

^ S? Fo-f U'l N'»Eiir>l PlLiltiBimftT - - - M 

^ O^ulrrk JuJin'rLiriticl.cij'liiikalEDciclT 34 

ni[.:>.rc ^HubrrT>i]it Ilatl-iBi-i _ . Q 

T"|iIl>d]'i AcriciiltDTB] <:ti«4alHlry - -Hi 

WUclFX', A(ncuJ(ui>[UeoJ*gy ' , _ fl- 

TRAVELS. 

»lBB'a MrfiEsrmjiraii - - - . 4 

<^aaTry'i Waild !>or»cjcd - - ^ g 

CoiFcllu'i (MI1O Xintbn'atct - - 9 

Hh' raillEir^ Hii»iK ^ - - _ g 

Dj Slrrc[frki'»?Jr-SrtDih WaIpi - - IB 

Iiiinir»Tr"'rl«fhrdni^h StbertB - . h 

llnrili'* ITiii-bluidE pl£lblDplB - > 13 

KId^'i (CoL ] ArtfrDEine nFpablJf - ' ]A 

IkUt't HaLvdxiflrn Rirnc - - - LA 

iMiut'i T'DDria^-nka - - . » 

MbcLh^'a Kocbflli l^i-t - _ .10 

Blon'Biitrtn'n W-Pdrtlngi - - - a 

PainiE'B Akcraior KcLJDi Aruvi - - s 

r>ICUl'B l-i.ArlSerrlA ■ - - - S 

,, MaderD ^'ttEuib - - 33 

PrdBBlriU RrsintwrDra ~ ^ ~ 33 

&:hnr4DhBiHcr'B t'li-l am of I'tmytI . - ^ 

ivribbrd'H ^ArmTiT n) hlibblpmirrk * 3i 

I1iii.hr D[|i-it'»'l'iB-rJi Eq JlvtBJa '■ - BU 

VvullrLk-;-'iTr>irU1ii ludia - . aj 



VETERINARY MEDICINE 

MilE-4 Oil lb* Hor»f ■■ ^lKll 
SlBlj|»TBlk BLid Tabic- TkU ■ 
'nionikOD on FBllrnlOf CUlJt 
\V'iDErrDn Ihc llDiie . - - . 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 



AUEttrnnMBIE,— ABERCROIVielE'S PRACTICAL GARDENER, AND 
IMPROVifll rhVFhTEU OF Mr^LlKR^ KORTI C ET LTU R ^. , ■l|rLoliL<liLo|lr airanflr -Itb 

l2ao. rif, ItQudi. 

ABEnCROMBlE A^D MAIN.— THE PRACTICAL CARDENER'S COM- 
FAVIONi Or. HunScMlCqrpJ C>]riiiliii; lo >)ilcti Jb •ildrd. Iho Uudca-t^ red uk<[ e\uil 

ACTON {MI SS>-^ MODERN COOKERY, 

in ■!] ][» Bntm-LcH, rfiluri^il Lit b STyc^oi oi Eoif Pmcll.-r. For Iht □■? of PriTurr Punilifi. 
in B SrrlcB uE Pr4iLk-Bl R F<i:i< L]» 1 1 , kII u f i*rLtL:b hvK- been tlrlEELv L?ir?d,abd nr? girru wilb 
rliF< DLOBl iDlnnEr cmLlncBi. L^T Klkm Ai-I'in. Nf<i biliEiDn, la iilii[]li un aUacd, PkeL-tki 
fur Ctr'Liiii. FquJ icp S*w . «Ul» riBE^B tud \Vauil\:ui±, ^t- iitf, cLUL>i- 

ADAin {SJU KORBItT).— AM HrSTORICAL MEMOfR OF A MISSION 
To ril^COURT OK VIENNA IN IStS. h> ihc HlyhlHuiPanbJf SlrHcrbfrt AiT-k.UC.D. 
WjEIi Bdrlcft^QiLlrDiD hll DtlpftLcbi'B, pabllllicdbr pcMnliHiDu uf ibc piuppr AulbQiillci. 
BVO. Ifti. ilolb^ 

ADAIR fSia HOUEUT) —THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE PEACE OF 
TMR JI.^IItlAM^LLkS, ^b Itt^-ai ^\i\, lliriporclir. Mid Ollici^l MiP.imrriEH. Pj iJic 
HiL'hl ll'iuuiflbJ? r^jr Robi^rl Adulr, G.C.U. Ddiiri > ?i^H|iii-Uu iJit McmUr ol bti UliiLua 
InVlenoBliiimMi. 3-uli, fi*q. M,, cl^lLi. 

ADBHDlAD.'PRISOfJS AND PRISONERS. 

bf JoHfpb AdBbiTB^. B'D. i*Llb |l|uiE[BrlL>Di, it. bd. i^lolb^ 

AIKIK.-THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 
lUniETaEnd lij ni[i"r vf till l^cLIrr* bnU P[i>a1i: fnprri 
AiUn. ^V^U. pgflt^u.whlb r^rlnlL from Sir Godlrfj-KhrllF 



\\eUitc pulillabrd. Bj LnEf 
' PlcEur?, ]b.claLt. 



ALLAN (J. H.)-A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE MEDITERRANEAN : 

CDvpriihifl Mill^i UolmBllBi 'rucLrf, Aaia Kimiri Crci^lAa Atrt\tprinio, Ktjpt, Nubia, 
Urrrrit. MlH}, EIbIv« aniL ::1p^n. J. H, AIIad. ^d EdliEoh. I dpcrEitl 410h f IeL Mf nvbtlIb h]I 
40 lEEbo^npbEd l}rBi'tnE>j naaTll VViwd EainwiDgt, 31. 3l- oiofi*. 

AMY HERBERT. 

Ur « LmL,. b-MErffd bf iLc lEi-*. WIIEIbir GcwaU|B.D. of CicLi-rCaJWf, Otfarii, Neir 
tldLllau- ?ioLB-fi>L>]f4:aparD. M. rlcTEb. 

AHTTSAX CLUB (THE),— A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

InlEHDiiplEc-rEMn m Ulbri, MiLla, F^Lfitn NB>LE|all<-r, bdiI UnLlBayp. Ry Khc ArllAanClub. 
Ed^-'il !■• JobL BimruD, C^H. Ala. vllb lU blci:] I'laCci, "Ic-) and abual 3iQ W'uud £u- 
gTa*lii^i,?7J.<:LDLb. 

BAKEWELL.— AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. 

litlL'itdoil lEt i'U|i''i'r l^mrrlLaJ K unw Itil |,'c III III IT }!i cl rij re I iiid cu i]i]>rLB3n|f I br moBf InporlaDt 
j'CLi'nl DlEL^ii'cckrii ullb KiiilajdiUlDiiH vf rtir I'plEh nml I' h ifU ii m ^n> nblr b ar rrrlo fDi»&niLDr 
Ln-aJkdiEf >BrLikUk{pi<iil[iL(k'BlTliL^ur]rSr tiy llH<lkrrt ILoLr'M.iri Fmit F-dilEniP, cDDilrlcnllr 
rularucd. ti^u.mlb ULiiiieroiii HLbE» and \ViiiidLDI>,Ukt, tlaEh- 

DALMAIN— LESSONS ON CHEMISTRY* 

" oiru^iitku SiEihkLiiii, JuiiiurtiEiiricDEi h» UDlvemUlfBi ■udHeadflttuhairiili to 
MPidaiMiiPliI ["rliLclpliH Bud K-adluff Fb^Ibi w1|b (JucillDiti fur EnanilnitlOD. 
GlHjiB'MklijfClp.riiilc'BlTtnn-'indCbi'iiil^-LSfdibula^ADdfii 
^'hb nunicrauiL WqhuIi-dEk, iLlntiraUrt ultbt OecoiapuilMt 
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HEW WURKS IND NEW EDITIONS 



BARRETT.-A SYNOPSIS OF CRmCISMS 

Vpfi Ihoflf PuMsrl qT ibe Old TtibHclfc in whLrb Uodrm CoiplBCiiUUn barr Stv4 
rroa tbt Ao1>i'irii?<l VmlDD . (afelber off in Kipl«n«llaii of tulnm Iftfflmli [<■ ■■ ifa 
»UUrt- »n-l Jnall.tTmU. Bt Ibr Btt. Hicb-rJ rt, F. lUnerl, M.A. Fell™ J SWi 
C^Lkitr-, Cumhrlagc. Vol. I H^. SSc trloib J n kn 1 fviA, l4r. cub, 

SOrl d/ Jmnr. 

BAYLHON.-THE ART OF VALUING RENTS AND T1LI_ACES» 

And ihr Trionl'i li'ilht "t RnErrSng iii QatlllTif h > 'm ■ , c Tp| ■Enrd by ■ c* tnl !4p«ciBai rf 
VoluxliVti »u4 HrrjkKrlii hjd ihf CuUhKEloD parBord od SaiEfi In dLfl#nur "Unit— 
Adaplc^ thi 1\t I'ic iif I 4iiiIIhi rtli. Land ■ Af «d ■■ , Apornlien, FTDim, and ThibEi. tf 
J. S. Uftfldoit. Alb KdillpB, CDjiert«d ud mlicd b^ J oh □ l>DaBLdaaii. aro. lOj. M. ctad. 

BAVUS,— THE ARITHMETIC OF ANNUFTIES AND LFFE ASSURAPCf; 
Or. Comp-iQnd iKi^niL ^lmp1tt«dE nplBi^i^Mi rbe *iUiir o/ Annuti^ci, rf rTkln or nalU- 
■TDlt an it%' oi Two IJ*ri, BUHj ifar Ttlntl cf j^uurBbcra tn Slii||t# iu>d Azmabl I^TBrtDL 
and igmprfb^Ddlnnlbr ipJarX^f i^MAtt. F^UKlnut, FrrtbuJdt, uid R cvrraic»a>irT fi«Ht ^ 



«»«l''l«1aB Qi eipEilillDn, Imm'dlhle. defHjred, or Lf-rapacMzj . LLlnttrmlcd wiu hicu 
■Ikd rmaLIUr Kauoplcl. D^ Rd*ud EajUm^ Btu, Ai, rLot^. 

BfiDFORD roitltESPONDENC£^ — CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHH, 

mUBTll m'KK OF eEIIFti1IL>, iflFcitd (ron tbr OrlrlDilv ■! Wa^wn Abb«T, [i;<X-il]' 
Whb JnTndDrltbnthjLard JokiDaDucU. BtdIi S'o. ^. cloth. I 

BELL.— LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS. 

Bj Rgb#ll B?Jl, Kiq. ? loli. rmlicap B<0. wllb VIluKe TItLea, 1^. clolb, 

BELL.— THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA, 

Fred (bt Euli»i Prrkod to iba TKalr of Tl^iU- Bjll. Bctl,Etq. S Toll , foDEi«r Sto- Uf- 

BLACK— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BREWING. 

Bued ad Cbrnlril ftnd EronomlcBl Princlplri: vhb FoTBotiF tf,r pabllc Brmn» u4 
liiilnriloni lor Fit'ii* F>alllM. Br WIJU^b BIkL, Third BdltloB, ivvlvd ud cw 
r«clrd, vUh cou^ldeftble AdOLilenj, 8*0. lOt, U. clolh,— Alia . 

SUPPLEMEVr,afREHATtK5Dd BAVARIAN BEER, LoaiTaii Fktner. Ihe rii«DCD»of EW- 
iHrllraaFeraCDlaltoD, mud «bn eub>«GU- Br WEUEBm BLach. «to. Sr. S4. Kwe'l, 

BLAINE, -AN CNCYCLOP>EDIA OF RURAL SPORTS: 

Di, KcumpLrtr Acroiint, HktlcHrlcBl, rEBCllinlHKadDriCripElvc.Df HaDrlng, ShoorlDr, niUaft 
Bb-EiiB. 4nd pilk^r FirM F^p^rli md AEblFrIc ^CKiirm^U ul ibv pretetll d>y. B' Uelabor 
P BJnirLt, y."\. aDilLiTot " CanLae PaEbulua*," ?tc. s^c. Wiib uauZ^ IW EnyraTiBn «■ 
Wood, hf R bruLLlon, froTii l>Awiari by AJkm, T. L^aJacer, Dkliva, etc. Btd. HW^clalfe. 

BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLES, 

FtamtbECrralLDitlnihcpreitMlTlibCi wkibAddltlaai ADdCarreclEoaarroBi iha rnvfLanlbn- 
Ihf Writara ; IncJudlHi ihv CampalX^DP *>{ Si. Paul, aa CDnaecUBg tba PertaiL IrOa Ibi 
Kicdt IDlbeT'mptG. Under Ibereilllr^iL olF^Lr Henrr EIUk, K.H.,FriacJpal UbrajlaD b< 
(bf Ehllih HuieUDi. ImprHjU Siq . Jl(, flrf, baLl-bound morDcrD. 

BLOOM FIELD —THE HISTORY OF THE PELOPONNESEAN WAR. 

hr Triur'Till'ieB- N^Lvlj TrmtiLiitcil lnEn ETiglLib, mii] a i-i-om p an i rd ntEh Terr roplOBi 
Nli[», PblU»]o4|l^^1 aaM K:ipUiiHlC»ry ^ UUriiic-l aiid G^ourapblol. Bf iba A*:*. S- T. 
BlauFbfitlH), D.l). F^S.A. B toIi. B*d. wilb M-p> mad FlaE«a, Sl. ^. botidl. 

BLOOMFJELD.— THE HISTORY OF THE PELQPONNESIAN WAR. 

BrTbuiTTdlilfla. A N»w R»cen«|thbitr tbE T«il,Bilb acarc'LiUr amrnded Pud clnalhia j aa' 
cnphnua Naiea, Cnlkil, Phllolo^ral, iiid Ripltnilu'rt ■LuiOlE rnilrvlj DrirtDat, btalparll* 
arlEclvd and arrau^ad (lom lb? Ijeil EipoiHorl: aCCODipanl^d will) rull flkdutt. Ulaa' 
iraird bj Hapa atid PJbb». By ibE Ret. H.T. Dlocmfield, U^U.F.S^A. 3 »[>, S*0, Sf- f lolh. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE GREEK TESTAMENT : 

Wtih (iptQUt RD^klBh NiiFei, CeIfIcjiI, PbllHiln^ral, and EKplanatorf. Formed Tv ibrOie 
of tdrmti^rd JSruLli^iiTt at HIiEhUt and CandLdalet fir Kolj Oidnt- Br Ihfl Rr*. H. T, 
BiDOil&Hd. D,L>, F,S,A. GlbEdLl,^atpTo*ed, ^Tola.SiO.Hktba Map DrPalaadaCr^Of.cltKb- 
BLOOMFlELD. — THE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR COLLEGES AND 
bCHUOl^; thtb ifaorEEr P.iLfllab NdKb, Crllical^ P bilDlHt|lca], and Skplaualorr. Br ibt 
Ber. S.T- BLoamfipId, U !>. taurch Edlilon, ntlarifed and loiprvted^ Hkih a New Map 
of Srriaaiid l-aleallnrn and tn Ijide^ FooitCap e>D. lOf . 64- cLolb- 

BLOOMFIRLD.— CREEK AND ENGUSH LEXICON TO THE NtW 

TE^TaMI^NT: «apr4^Lall< adapEFd id (be UK of Collegei» an J ihe Hlrb» Claufi Id PubUr 
BchooU; buE alaolaEEndrd ai a cOnTeukeiiEMaitua] («t BihUcal StaaeDit lo eeDfraJ. Bf 
Dr- BIddoiIbIiI. Sd EdtdoD, Enlarged, -ud Irapiarcd. FoolacapBra. 10i. Qif , cloU- 
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PRINTKO FOEl UcaSH^. LUKGUAM. Atit> CO. 



BOY'S OWN BOOK (THE)] 

A i;i'EB][ik<tL Kri4;yil..|>rn!l«Lhf «■[ thp DlirHril0M,i\lLlr(l[;, SdenHfctDd HPCWBfLTP,»f Boj- 
]i>iiid'ikhl Vonili -^d J-ldlllaa, ^qiurr U^ni cr.j aLlll m> H ^ K If lat Iq it 4 " t» ll'uii<l.ll<, tiiturAad 

BRANDG~A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE. LITERATURE^ AND ARTi 
CL>uL[>.iT,Jne l\.e Mliturr. ni:BcriLilJ[jii» Ami fii-WDtlfii' rrinrhirlr. h| rvrrr llrmpkih ..f lUThJin 
H]4ii'1rd|iej mllti llkf [lcrlm>un end Di^a^lloh nE 4II rlif frrnL* ht v'frrnt] umt. Kilhled br 

BTIAV ninSJ— MRS- BRAY'S NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 

R-'vt>ril piMd ct»rr'L-L«d h^ Kre. Qriy. In III <uli, f'-np, ^tc, Hitlr^prqih- •Uh tbii"BUtAard 
N>»icl*,*' wllb IruullvrLGCCH bhiI VJ^nrlln. H. rUi[bi oifphiUelji ». ncllb 

BRAV.^THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY; 

Or, Ihr |,AW Kf CuDi^[i0pni;ciuAp[iLi4:iil>JGlu Mrnci-J, ;>]uibI, and 5 Df^Lat Scl ?ei >:« ■ BTCbulri 

BRAT-AN ESSAY UPON THE UNION OF AGRICULTURE ^ITH 
ftHNllKACTUHKs. ANL> UPON TJ^K OUGANlaATiD*/ OF JXUUaTBV. Dj- 
Cbvio Bnj. l^tBO- li.ifii'rd- 

BRAY.-AN OUTLINE OF THE VARIOUS SOCIAL SYSTEMS AND 

ronMU.viTit:-^ ^viiicii have dken hh'Nu^U' os thk pniNni'LE itv 

CSMH-EHATIUV. PrtLrrti-d hj in Eis" mi ihe l-'ulim" ill A|(ncullnr" wUh H>iiu- 
Ivtniri, and ua lb? OrutPLiitliHin »l [i»i|iiiLif. Pj Ch'rLCK Bnj, I'li kl Avo. hi. l 1 ulb . 

BUEWSTER. -A TREATISE ON OPTICS. 

By bLr David Dri-wirfr,IXrU.t'.l['a. flic. New i^iLlrloD 
aud 170 VVoudcDli, Sir clnjlb- 



FDiJlldlpS^i-wUhv^r^fLlfl llllF 



BtTKLER.— A HISTORY OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE ABBEY 

>ad ■;, A. flDirkkr, Arclilltoli. &1U, 'It Ik rDiOFJ-DUk MlailiKllfiiil, [In IS* frru. 

BUDGE rJ)— THE PRACTICAL MINER'S CUIDE: 

ri>n|»Thlriri a Sfl nl TrI n-"*cnn - 1 H r^l Trilik* ^ilKihted 10 iiJt Tkin |i urp^it 1 ttf OSIEqut Or 
UI«<^h4L,VTE<iE''l. Jlorlriiril-li miJ Ti'avr'j-h- UlaLJitif L *Llh ihrlr appUrmlDD lo ihr ilml, 
Ek-rHif at IMri*, l^wlTi. fiNdri. lrfTe]lli»«. hincrciiitiJr miHUtn, HplflilJ, eKc. Up 
J, Biid^E. Nf<'E'l]ElaD,rD]ard«i],S<it.>U]| J'4rll'>i[. I^.LiDEh, 

nCLL -HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

hir IbE Manriiicmriil nt PI'BUlk rlurlnir Tbfl pErlaH n' PrcrnnncV nn'I In ihc IdVinE-kli BddiDj 

<rk>j.b Kir»i'i"'l l-Hipi'L-rkrcor.incjiiMLCiiiMk-tlliil ■Dhj^E.- bi ri.iiinii<Quli,U,0- 

ai)i KiJIiFHpn, ru-vbi<:4 ^H'l [HJD«Ld[<ritl»li i-oLarutd. ta^'U'.'Pif »IO-7l- tioii- 

BUIhL.-THE maternal MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

In HF^hMiTII >nd OlMKA-sK. Bi ritiiinai Bu1l,M.II. I'h'lklvi AriQDchcqF Id (bo Fla^burj 
MUwIfCir InttltDllaa, ele. Nfli l^dJi'tb, rnlhrd uil CDluted. Fuu Wap Sra. ?!. clalb. 

BtTNBBN— THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURGj 

Or. ui rii'iMLr* imo il» ProiprL^. Cii lElmUnn - ■n'l Ibi^beI. «lib Eapfclal ntr'«Bct re ib. 

Clror*^ lit Pru-'ji, 1\i 1-li|i-}i ii qpjwndrd, a CiTrrE>paihdEBrE viEb Kht lUi^bi H 

Oiadilticr, B* ibe Cbfl'jLki C. C.J. Uddicd, TruiilkLrd uejiIef ibD inpflrlDl 
the Cbr'-llcr ElDn4fl4], PuX Nta. 

BnRDER--ORIENTAU CUSTOMS, 

Applkd In ifat lLJuirra[»i»(i of Lbr }1urT<l HcrinlqrFt, 
EitUina. -nil Addlli'iui. fnchLicip «r^: bj. Brf. fkrli. 

BURGER.-THE LEONORA OF BURGER, 

Truu^laEPd by JdIJa )l. Ci-Drrnn. H'Uh gLi kifv I]|uArriilli]:i«, drawn id AVaih] bf 1^' 
klAFklir, R.^. nnnnvcd by John TtdUfauik, Cruvn Ita. 1^, Llolb. 

BimSfl.— THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHVj 

rPii'1^nUiB*lir llrhrlrlniTi, HmUci. A iI mr-pklf Ii-u >, bh'I iNiuaulailpni ■■! Ibe i:^piillahHell|lan. 
ByJEilinaunt*, ^l,Ll-«' B.S. ftlb £iliL|fhkt. ^ihottrBpaia.Oi.U, dolL 

BUnNr4— CHRISTIAN FRACMENTS ; 

□r, Kvitarii uD lbr \UDrf, rieceiPii. «ud C'lmfoilf ol HeII^m. Bf Jq^d Dufi», M P- 
tM-B. Frurt»«rnf Burgfrf En ibfl UDlvffnlt'ar aUa^DV, auninT p( "Th' frLfii'JplD* nt 
Cbriatlan Ptallflaapbr-" Foalarap S'lf. D* ^Mb^ 

B0TLBU,-A SKETCH OF MODERN AND ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, 
B* ^Binnel Rnrlrr, D.llr, ]>i< l,i»rd BUbnp r»r T-li' h r^ctrl an>l OitTciitrr , ind ffirii»Elr llr^ri 
||»»i nf 5brf«BburT frbnuJ- tif RiILIIhiii, r^iJird bf ilir AMitiiir't Sdpi. b'4i. Ot. Itxardf, 



n. U'lUJ. 
DpflrlDlrndcnri 



Br Dr. Bifloel BavJet. Nn 



SIEW WOSKS AVtf lEW £DITlO?bS 



BUTLER. -AN ATLAS OF MODERN OEOCRAPHV, 

•l^!i- NLad» :f Aj^-o, ^ttniatta ib l^inrinBAd L'T«iir»J<» Br >■■ laic Dr. BHkti 

BUTLBR.-AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

Ctm Bri mt at T«*i^.cuct Cdl4«n>l J^f* ■- ■riih ■■ ra4*a vf all ike V«W> a' FLwvt, 
nfcTTOc ^3 :lr LafLTuTct uri LdavlcBd^- b*- ih# L>u Dr- Bvllcv- Bblu* of ■-*-Lfc*M. 
Xf« BdilHa. oxTWitei. in. 1^ haU^kiwBd. ' 

BUTLKR.— A CCfCRAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND ANdEVfT GEOGRAPHY. 

LaDTTadet. B< E!u E>i£ E>r BoiUc, Buhap oi LichioU, TScv tfi^a, bnm am tUfavtr 
afv ud cwvfUd ■« Hif FlMtfa. «a. Sk. haU-bvaa^ 

CALLTOTT.-A SCRmuRE HERBAL: 

W-^l^ap-u<iA»«L» Vih>l Eairt*«iji«t- Sr LwlfCallFMl. a«amcr«nftn, ll^b.drib. 

CARTOON*-THC PRIZE CARTOOW EXHOTED M WE5T A » fc | Efl - 
H.ILI., ria!illAhf4BiiJrT--.b ?i<a-irta tmi P^lrtaap «r Ret Mvjulv'a CoHvibtoam « 
■h« fiat Ana. T^ »^ a' rh* VA^ L> Wrt Mi?. Tkfl pilca d iWe Elt*ca Ep|r**[a|l. 

CAT LOW. ^POPULAR CONCHOLOCY; 

Oi, ib» Sk£l[ Ci^TBVlHTaaftdi hrimfaa laffadaEtiaa latkeHvAcr* SrltcH «f Coac^obtr; 

vill BtkrtElipf [kf Xxaral HuTorr «f rfcr ^ ■>■■!■. ma urcff^al oi ihc FfVKBtl«a«f Si 

CHALEN OR— WALTER CRAY, 

Aalbtr'k P.Hti<mJ HTBAiai. ^«t-^a.«ar clalL 

CLAVERS,— FOREST LIFE- 

B¥ Hu*Cla*cit. \a .tilall licIlJvr; Balkar of ^'ANt* Hoac, Vb« ^ FaUv*?" Iml*- 

COCKS C;— SOROCAUX, ITS WWES, AND THE CLARET COUfn-RY. 

Br C. CcK^t. B.L., Pr-ftiu^- or the Urinj UDraurl ip ikc Horll CaUrna af FrUBd 

COLLEGIAN'S GUIDE ITHEI ; 

Ualvmilf EdacBllga. Bj "•• ■•»"•, M. A. , -^^ CoU, Oioa . Pmi SraVlite. M. dtth. 
COLLIER (L PA¥NE,)^A BOOK OF ROXBURCW BALLADS 
<h«ad^^Har^j,. 

COLTON -4J\CON : OR* MANY T>1ING5 IN FEW WORDS. 

Brlb*B««-€.C.CaLl0D. Ne* EAtlia, »>a. Ur.Elalh . 

CONVERSATTONS ON BOTANY. 

9lk Rdkrlaa, IniprDTrd. FdoIicb; !(««- alrh T1 Plain, 7^. U, riatk ; with calomd FUlH* lb 

CONVERSATIONS ON MINERALOGY. 

Wllk Plain, ^asr-ird ^ »r. aDd Vn- LA>r7» frtn Orl|lBaJ tlltvlBfa. TVIrdBdOH, 
aaUjI^d. 3 Tola. Jaolac^S». l-W. clbih. 

COOLEY.-THE WORLD SURVEYED IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 

Or, Ptr»tNarTm(E*nDl ScMadlr aad EirivrlDiEfpcdIlloaa (cUt^* aadatakn b* ■rOH- 
Baad ot Foreln GrivcraHrata) . Caller IH, 1raaalalFd> aad, wkett pteccaaarr, abr|dn4, 
bj W. D- CDoIrT, E»., BDlbdr d( *'ThcUialDTj at UarldHr aad laiud l>iamErT^ In 
lheC-blMlC5clapHlia,cri;. 
Th- Flm VolaBE K»Dtalpl "The AaHDl af Ho4p1 ArtrU." By Dr- FrlaJrlck PkrraC, Pm- 
Iratai «■ NamiBl Phi|«aaphf la ihe UnlvtiaLrr of T>orpa(, Ranlqa iH^oiai C^ucilltir of 
5UJe, «lr. ^Q.aEth a llap by ArrawaBilh , and WoodtaU, I4«. fltf^ 

a^B f«rl r«rum£ will farm, fmr Ikf -Ivr' parf. a JTavt nmmitli tmltatl/^mwJ f la ■*«•;« 
^Afl latf' mifttml aa amrrcft a>d Ibiii<««h alrfarr */ mil Ike faeita mtrHrmt *f It* 

ttrlk. Tki^Secomd Work 0/ Ihi Srrltt. ^' M7»am'l TnwrlM tkrvmgk Sarrim, tl im iWar^V. 
Iminh.Svt. 

COOLGY.-THE HISTORY OF MARITIME AND INLAND DISCOVERY, 

BT^-O-CooVtr. Etq- Sf^a-f«larvBTD.wilbrJr°«'ltTlUea,lSi.Tl«k. 



& 



» 



l-arNTED FOB MESSRS. LOWGMAN, AND CO. 9 

COOPEK (REV. EJ-SERMONB, 

Cfalcflv lErilifncd ID F]oclirDte|[iDir< of Ehr leading I>aFUln#BDrih'nDt|HL Td iflilrh La added 
VI /\pp\fiidit., GnuliilnkDr ScririunH prrAcbi^d dd ai'-veral PuhLli" OixuJozit, And prinlcd bf 

dtilrc, Bv ibr Be*. EdwBtd CuLipi-r. jEh ICdLlioD. 2 vpli. IBmu. IDi. boardi. 

COOPER [REV. E.J— PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 

ll^^nEgnrLl tor I'lrocblB] aril llnp>e«Tk UnEmKlnn. Dj Eli» Hcv^EdvardCooprr, Nc-Rdl- 
Etaui. 7*ulp. l^ina. tMHf-b^'nl«, 

•,• i'oll 1 li>-l. Ul- f^ehi I'bJi. fifa?, Gi. tart. 

COl'LAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

CnrnpriilrLrGcDErit] PAEho|4iifri ^f" NBliirc bekI TrcsEni r n In f HlitBiti, BTurbld STmrCareii 
■M eEiC DuEPnli-ri GBiJ4:cJiilly I ncl d tu Enl 1u ^tlninlrt, %i Sti, uni U t Ilo d Iflrri^ii E Epucli h I'f 
Uffi, fMti nniDcruas appniPEd VchtihuIjf Of Ltii Mi^di.'SMri ri^cn ld inirDdcd . Bf J mnePL C ri plnjid, 
U Jl, «LG. GIE. JD3YDtB. V<;Lb. I lail 3< tl*i>. :i^ c^lciElt > "iLd PulK lU aud tl, -li. Od. «ub. 

COSTELLOfMJSS).— THE ROSE CAPDEN OF PERSIA. 

A GerlrH af Tremliil] dd> Ufiia lh< i'l'Iti^n PucEi. Hj ^^ulim Simin CoeLhIIiii Bnclif-r 
ol "ifpTclciDUH qI \.t\u Ewlj Porlry ft fi±ittf," cfE- Long flvo- "Sth IS lHnmlnnlH^d 
^Elfi, Dhil Uurilcj-H prluliid ]n HoH and Cnloarn, 1E^,baiud|| L>r iU. lid, utarDcil* I'Aourjtf 

COSTELLO (MISS)— FALLS, LAKES. AND MOUNTAINS OF NORTH 
WALKS ■ littnjf ■ PEcIoHpiI Tout Ihroacb tt\e TanH hiirT'lCtng purLH uf rbr (-i-nnlry, IW 
Lddiu H^ECDCI CHiitHFlln. 'UEltLPr LiE^^TbcHDii.' Garden at PajiU,"" Hcv-rmitil tlif i'vrrliH^ri, 
CLE. PrafuicLf IUli nEnt i^f| villi Vicwi, from Oil|iin>J l^ltcErbta hy D. H. r4'Kii-i'Dii,'4iJi^Fav»rf 
an WDod, aod Llbi]|t[ApbrdH br T. aiir) tt. Gllki- Sqnun aro. wHb Mbp, I'll, rlnlli. 

CRESYfKO-AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ClVFL ENGINEERING, HISTORICAL, 
THKOniCTICAL, Hnd PnACTlCAL Br Kdwird Cn-Hf, t.S.A. C.i- ]LlLii[nLL-d hf upwudn 
Q^TbrrcTbDUBBiid E^itrHvLnjtfl i>n Wnad, r^iplnnniEFrrijE [tLr 4'r1nr1[ilEi*i U nL-hlpik-ry, nn d Gnn- 
ilrurltDDi Khkh come iindrr ihf iDLr^cllou of liiC ClfIL EngliieVJ-. One larnQ V^lmne 

tlTD.,ilp''ard| Df ^&4Hl pBjr^s, il. I2i. 6d. rluHi, 

CROCKER'S ELEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYJNC. 

Fifth E^Mdh, enittctea Khtoiabnal, und cauildi^rabLy LiDprofSd and modrrckBcd, by 
T. 0. Bam, LbqJ i^urrtyur, BriitiL To wblch aro arltfcd, TABLES Of glX-FmuKE 
LDOATtlTHMa, rEr., topcrinlrndcd by HirbudFarlflj^or iVc NnfLkuJAIiDaDacEiEi^llib- 
uenT. FdbIBtd. I^f. rlulh. 

CROWE.— THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

Pniin Otf Karlib<Et ri^riDcL In lUc AbdlcntioM oE NapnlCbD, By E, I',, Crdwfl, Eiq. 3ir>|i, 
fw^iG>|kSia,wl[b Vj|iDirlt>;TLlLtE.ldi.clciEh. 

DALE (THE REV. THOMAS). — THE DOMESTIC LITURCY AND 

FAMILY r1LArLiA[>^ In Twn Pann lh» FLthE PerE b^'lh^ Cbiirrh Jil iT<l4:i] i aduiirad fpr 
UumrittL IJic. wiEh Prayrn fur KTFry DnyiiE Ibc Wcrli, i4:li:flca cicloalTrly Frnm Ibi- Dmth 
^^\ CiPinmniJ Piaj^r. Pari It. crtin prtui d ri an «ppninEli>ic Srrmnu fur rTirry F^anday la Ibe 
Year. By Ihe Ui^t r Th^>iEi[iii Dalc^MrA, C'lmnh |li:BiJ = iiEl-n <if Si, P-nl'*, anil Vkar ot SE. 
PaQ4!rai, LnHilnin. Puitilu, linn H xitmi'l V prLnH-d^ ?]|. itulh. cnj b^nnd by Hajd^y, ^lirArf, 
ralf Icltirre't; ifk*, nwiciicofl, *]Eb goQcrcd edj^aa. 

DAVY fSiR HUMPHRY}. —ELEMENTS OF ACRLCULTURALCHEMISTRV 

In a Conraff of Lcflurei, By fiit Huiaiiltr* D<*v, WHIi ti^-ln Of Ur- Juhl. L»a-y, 
«lli Kililli>ikr A*n. *ll]i I" PlalcE. II^. clitb. 

DE BURTIN— A TREATISE ON THE KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO 

AllATEUnS OF PICTUnKS, TrinilaErd and abrld^i-d Ui-a. rbc FKUfb uf M. Francii 
Xailr'r [}f Burlln, VIol aiiprndlary Mcntbar ulltic ROxnl Acadamy QlBniiaeli En 111? OJaia 
a(Si^1^ni!», all?, Hynobcrt Whilr, Eiq. Btd. wlLh ilLualnUlciQi, l3r.d[iEli. 

DE CUSTISE.-RUSSIA. 

By ihr Maniula Pc '-kialLn"! 'rFinaLalcd Eroin Eba Frenchs Sd EdULoD' ^fOllipniE 9td. 

DE LA. ltt:CHE.- REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, DEVON, 
ANIMVE^Tl^iUMEnSKT. By Hcnrv T, Uc La Bfi-hf , F.H.S. alL.\, niieduruf iltc DHnaric; 
L^^aJ4iplL:a[ Survey. Putiliil^cd by Order (if lb a Liirdi Cammkltlohetliof H.U. Trraiiir/. 
dTo.ollb Bilapa, W'oiidfuli, and l^lai^c PJAiek, ]-l|,ctmb, 

UE MORGAN,— AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 

And on Ebeir App]lra|Lan Id Ufc TpuIJ Ddc iid ci ahi] Ininraaci: Offl^Ftd Qy Abb. PaBtarflau, 
Kaif., rrf Trinity CnUaga,CabibridHc, FiiuLarA]i!!lD.ir3lh VL|l1ultETm?,Sj. ctuEL. 
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10 NEW W0RK9 AND NEW EDITIONS 



DE SISMONDL-THE HKTORY OF THE ITAUAN REPUBLIC&r 

I>K S|SM(1M>|.^THE HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE ROMAN »- 

L><SJ(nudi. ::TiiL>. Fi.-'PrS'D. >hh V^Dfllr T^ltfi, lIi. dJntb. 

I>E STJIZELT-XKI (W E.)-PMYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF MEW SOUW 
UAUI-:> AM» VAN IHKUAVS LAND. A»Dm^Dled ^y m. Gcolorlc-I Hu<, Strtkn. 
■■d niuri-pii^ 4n4FL|[UEri of ihc Qrr»Lr HenuLa«^ Br P- B. Db HtFKltrkI- S""-^* 

diudin .the rev, t. f.>-the sumday LI»%ARY I 

rontAknlni iubfI' One hudrrd Sermflni b^ cmlnEDi Dl«kD««^ wllh NotCt, tte. trlki 
to Birrocrap vllbcUtrdiU, 2f, I^^U- 

DO DDR I DOE. —THE FAMILY EXPOSITOR; 

Dr» > Puapfarftir Hnd VcnlOD o' Ih* NrwTetmCDti wt(b CrhlcBlP'aCei. aadftFlHlU 
InpnTnuDiDf cicb Sef^ihoD^ Hf P.l>DddrM«e, U.l>, To wMcb U pKfircA. ftUl*D<ai 

DOSOVAN.-A TREATISE ON CHEMISTRY, 

BjVkhul LiaiianiD,ew|.M.IlJ.A. 4tb E^UiLoa, F»P-8fB.«tth VlriwlttTltk, 6t.eWV 

DONOVAN—A TREATISE ON DOMEGTrC ECONOMY 

inland. a-oh.rojl-c^Sia.iiii VkpKitcTlileijl2i.cioih- '-""P^TO" Apmitanti™ 

DOURLEDAY AND HEWITSON'S BUTTERFT.lKa.— THE GENERA OF 
DlUHNAT, LRPinnPTKnA , comprliSiE iTlrlr GfuPrlc CEimclcr»-A Kv,cc hJ tlif H«bJU 
uid TnnilorD lit b n I — ftiLd 4 CbliJoFiir i' tbe Specif nf rach Uf Dug. q- J^in^ povltLf- 
dv- E"|n >'rL,S r^c-i AA^IiIiiLl In eh7 ZulHWlr^ I>e|-ailBCDl af cb« Bnluh MnarvB ■■- 

ClHftL 4l4 nnhfuriq «llb Gia? uid >1hlcbell'iOrDilbolorri lUiutralTd vllk 76 rulauicd Plt«- 
r W, C. He*rl«oa,*;iq.Aulhoro(''BritlitOoloi|/^ i"— fco wiiM /ft colMrtJ «■!«> 

•b" PubltiUmr Iff 3f aitrAlir Psrri, K<. «dcl; rack Fart ^t^Uttug a f fmo mttomrt J Pl^lm witk 

DOVEU.-LIFE OF FREDERICK II. XFNC OF PRUSSIA. 

DUEftDEN GALLERY,— THE MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES OF THE 

nOVAl- GALLERY >1 DUEHUEN, dnvD On SIsm, from the OrtBinriB. hw Pnn 
liiinhEU-hEffl I VLib l>Mcr|plr*c mnO &toitnpbicw.\ NulLrri, Lu FlTarb UidCerwui Voi I 
lO XLIV. Imprrkul folio, octi PoTHii^piPB 3 Plain wklb »i: c i tx i^uifi a- Le»Wr-DKU. «i« 
Ma. lo3utlcrfbf«; lo NoninjblcFlbFri.kl*, Singlf Pliiei,iai, *i:hT "^ ^ ^^ 

>,* TebetompJelrdf: 

DRUMMOND (DR, J. LO-LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATURALIST ON 

THE STUDY c!lF JJATUBE AND NATURAL THEOLlhJV. by Jua» L. DnunWd 
HrD. Second EdlltQD. PhL &*q. vtlh WoimI EDpaTiaii, 7i. fij. bnrdB. ' 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST STEPS TO BOTANY, 

rnwadtd at popular IlloBlnbODB ot IboSclenc. leidiiLilolUfllDdrualtrABckal sfPenl 
Edunlklr B}J^L.l>fiumiiiaii4, M.1>. 4Lb Edit, l^iNvllb p onerDDi WDOftcDb, ft, bMtdf , 

DUNHAM, -THE HISTORY OF THE GERMANIC EMPIRE. 

BT Dt. Dnnhara. SidIj. foolicip SfO-VLlb Vlgncllf HUei^ k8r, clolb- 
Br Ibe tint Aalhor. 



THB mSTOBV OF EUHOPE DURING 
THGHIDULEAGES. 4<cpLb. IF 4j. 

THE HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTU- 
GAL. A'Dli.foolHrapSio. U.Ki. 

THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN, DENMARK, 
AN1> NORWAY. 3 <dIi. fuolHCiip firo, 1S<- 

DUNLOP fJOHNl.-THE HISTORY OF FICTION: 



THH HISTORY OF POLAND. Fcap. Sio.Gf. 

THKLLVRS OF THE EABLV WJUTTPS 

OF GREAT BRITAIN, Fflolscap 8*o-6». 

THR LIVES OF BBITiSH DKAfl«ATiSre, 



BrLnir « CFlilca) AcGDODl of (lit moi t retebn»d PtOlt AYc»th» uf PI^eIod, h«mlhe tarllcil 
'" :ebR< " _ , . ^ . _ _ 



Grreli HoiDiincffa to Ihf Nve\> of the FrriFcE Age. Bj JobD Dantoa. 3d Edition, toa- 
plrlc Id Our VoIubu. Uedhum 9ro- lt|. chrlh. 

ECCLE9T0N (JAMES).— AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ANTlQlMTmS. 
Br JuBtm St^lrnoa, B.A. H"d JUxtcr of 3allaD Catdbflld Gra m uai Sc h i>dI . ^to. wklt 
bdaicroaa lUimaallODa op Wood. [fi/rarif itudj. 



PRINTED FOR HES3n9. LONGMAN, AND CO. 
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EL LI OT30N .— H U MAN PHYSIO LOG V : 

WUh pbtihJalDciJiTiiirHlrd muclt flllbc E Le m ?a Urr FarT nf tliG"TittlUallLrii»Pliri3[il0BlL-ir'^ 
111 J K. BluukCnUA, rrihEiTbHor tn Lbt L'blTFrailT ul Ualtlngcn. Qv Jutn KEJuilion, U-U, 
C^Dlnb. t.lE.S, 1-lfEJi tiHliiiiJu, 3«u. <iJEh uiuufmaH WikjiTlii U, ? J. 2f . do Eh . 

( THE ENGLISHMAN'S CHEEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MiENTi bcLnif nn mirmpl ■! pi VrrtriL CuDiii'iLDit bi-E«i:>'L lh?OE>'fl< flitd I tic l^iiL-lLKh'IV-^rii j 
Eiii^liirliLi^qC.^iimidiLii"^ ■■■ l]tr W^iprr Nftnifb, wllh Eudci^i, Grcr^ ta- Il:ii l( Liali Mtil l':;nKLI>1«- 
<i<-;t\i. ^KdlrkiLi,i!ah.'riillrr?iJpi';44*Llhiinrq Juilci,Gri:cliBii<L£iLc]ia1t. IWtdI >ivo, 1?i. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF 
THE OL.I> T^^TAll^NT, bcLrr ■;] tUcnpl tl > VrrUt CulniDHlmi I'rtn-f4.'n ibn OHi{1niil 
■nd the EuglttliTnliHtpiEtiiii: qllB IndricAt a T.liEof Kbe Ptd pc r Nbidca bij<1 Ibclr <;crur- 
roDCfi, FEe,4-LC, :^td1i. tuJtlBBU.Si- I3i. Qd. flnlh l lugi- p>|ier| *l- I4j. Qrf. 

ErilEMli:RA.--A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING : 

Tciirh»ii|; fK- F'j-hiii[j, TciiMiik» bnlLoin Vi^lt] n i^ , nml sJiniin Fljlilnj. UlLh iTic NiauriL 
lll-TH^rj Hj|- ItjYbrr l-lilL, aii-k [Iil- bi:»l MmlL-a u^ CaE4;tLln|t rhi^JD, D; ^pbcmnrft (uf JlfU'l 

E3DAILE, -MESMERISM IN INDIA; 

And Kb Pni:li(piJ j^pplioiiun 1ii ^Surgcr; ud MnElirtiiF, Br Jiraai EadiJle, U.D, C\l\\ 

ETIIERlDGEfJ, W-K-THE SVHrAN CHURCHES: 

Thrli rii\^ \imiurv. JJl ii riii ira , iiad LlEpraLuri-, vIeIi h Lhl^rpi] TrXIKlalii^n of Ebc Vitur 

GatpflEfrum Ehr I's'tcliLEo , ir Cbii4<ii dF Ul>Lv bcrLpliirc \u iiie antaug l\\ie Uricalftl CfaiiBEluii 
lioailbcnrLkiETmrB. UjJ-^V. klb*: rin]^- . L^tuo. jj.Grf. cLolb- 

FAHEY,"A TREATISE ON THE STEAM-ENG(NE, 

Hk'iUtl^aL, CrBttiL^aL, anri L>riiHprl*rr By Jnhn Vmej, Kp^aett. Ala. lllaBliaErd bj 
Li'iHCrUii' WaoiJ^iitJ, PLDiL^J^ Cci|jprr-^lBlei, A'. £i. In boardl. 

FAWN (THE) OF SERTORIUS. ?'d1i. poai n.o, ifu. ciuih. 

'* Aj iiwnrk thit eaAliInt Uvtii and grfiphie pittnrrt n/ II/b sarf uqAbrrj. In q diilamt Bt'i 
mifVWHiir«4 Utoihtfeiuialtfiftr reni/frff."-Critki:, 

FERGUS,— THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA^ 
From Ehe DiiCLur ij- jjI Anic rlta lo Ihn EIpciIdii arGeniraUjiirkyui En Ehc PrcikJcaci'. By tbr 
He*. H. I>r|{iili- i vwla.lDdlafBf Bto, wUb VkkEarlLt 'JlEli'Bi l-|. LluEh. 

FITZROY fLADVl. — SCRIPTURAL CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN 
CJI.-inL£& Ar^D HJS M41'Ill£K, U; Lady T Lb rim ?'JEi.ruj- Fi.L*1](i.p >itW. At.^. [latFi, 

FLOnA—THE SPECIMEN FLORA i 

Dr. BrLllili I^hIbpi} cf fakjplhlli' i1 bv PJaciE^ rrom at^allc^liiri'B tHtikDF<L AmuDCJl b} ibu 
AueLdt oJ '^ Thi^ riri.iilHl Flora." Rio.^la. La waEccid ailk. 

POPSTER .-STATES MEN OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF ENGLAND 
M'ltb fliL Iiki^uH|dc1Uf)Tr?atiHr< on rtd f □polar ProgrcHH In KhuILbIl HLHEury. DvJuliit FL>ri[i?r, 
Kiq. b Toil. faolirBf l^ra.nicL t^rifi^nfll turEmifi of Vya, £liuL, UAmpdcD, l^ roDLi'tfJI, JIhd ad 
[ILBElJ■lH^■]dcEIl« altera PklMrC bf Calif mHil?, 1'. in*. GLulb- 
'T\ie BbitrF< fivnta. turm Mr. K'TRTai'B L^ocdHjn itFEbc l^ict ril Emlncnl Drillib SlaunnHDi hv Sir 
Jami<& MackliJEiiEb. ihc HillliE Hun.T. P.CcjnrlciiBT, and Jubn HirBBcr. Kb-L 7 ^•'^^-faaUca.v 
Bfu. with Vlantfl'd HJ-^B, -^l- ^- flolh. 

FOItSTER rliEV. r,)-THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABlAi 
Ur, thr rtilJ-ljir^liJiiK'idinrcBiir ^I.li-oIh'iJ Itrlp^innr A Ui'iunlr, itLiIl lUuBrraFk^ Md[ii aricL 
an A[ipEDilii, coiLEikliilTip '|ViLitBliiiii»i»Pi| wiEli Dii A||hlLitb<'[ iiillI IttLkHAafr oi Ebc HailllUEllli' 
]u»irl|iElLhEiBr.:<;L-iilJ¥L||B<iii<'n'L| In HiLili-iiLjut. IljiheUcv.LliLitli'ii FLhiBirr, U.])., HrcE.*r hj: 
SlkBl^iipKBicK. xkiElksr uf "'Uatum,.'EunlHruUM-<i|l«l/' ? vbli.H-u.iUU. cltiEb. 

FORF^TER (REV. C.!— THE LIFE OF JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. 

l^nli^BLabminlUiiKTlclir VVlEb Pi^Ei'i:Elf.[irh'iD Lin LrUrrtr B'Ek ni^t.Charl^BForiErr.^.lV, 
lUrlnrirl SHrErnl, RaofX, aail 4iii4- itl Elii< ,'^li Prcnchi: ra La ilkr Cailtcdral vi E? Iin ■ E , Cb lh-tIj u r, ^ 
IutiiiitIt Uboifitlc CbapLakii lu rbr ML>liL,p. ^ tSdiltMU. flio. wiEb PurUaiL, cic \G,. l-IjiHi- 

FOSflKOKE,- A TREATISE ON THE ARTS^ MANNERS, MANUFAC- 
TL]>ll^a,ftDdIN^flTliri|}N--^H;^ih«MlKli:KSand RUM.lHg. Uy ■]» llc*.T. U. hoBbmbF, 
EEC. aToli.IooliiiipSTO, »lEli L'l^n.iEEr TieLgBh Uj. LlirEb. 

FROM OXFORD TO ROME: AND* HOW IT FARED WITH SOME WHO 
LATELY MAMETMl'^JiJinEFi'EV.BraCuiihpviiiriirr^Ttlk'r- V^y.^vf Wlch I'l,, lj,<. L'luch. 

GASfOYN'E.— A NEW SOLUTION, IN PART, OF THE SEALS, TRUM- 
PtTS, acd ifthcF HVMBOL^T .,f Ehe UKVfcl^VTIO^ uf ST. JUHNi li<;|iii; an Arr..„rL |4i 

5IUVL1 Ebal, 11 fT^tt Eh^'y arc IjJliUcdT Ebry dennEf lb4> LLiii^^ liKTtaac, nikiL MalunEy, 'i\ llir 
■■n of tNl.BUd lbt< CDiaiiiK dI our Lurd J.iua ('IiiibE hir IlJb IlL'BErailliin, By tUt Hov, 
n. Uq^GHyiiCr A.M. DiIl^klLron, Ei»r (.'amindcu, GluuiiBlrrBlilrc, ISmn. I^i. (.Innlib 
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KEW WUHKS AKD HEW EDITloKs 



CERTRUDE. 

A T»li hi ihr aulbH^ uf '■ filar ll^bfl-" Edited far ihe Hci ^vlflTk— g.-.ii iin J 
I..1U tiJIr,,, U.lunl N^tUluu.. 5."1..(.W.<-Vl.^ sSfliJ?"^*™^"-' 

OILBAltT J. W -THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 

Tfcb!iT,"i"p!"'".«.'wj.':'""' ""■*'■ " "" •-"*"-»" «"I-i-."i-i 
*^'-2'.*v,;;;kL"^* ^V"*^.'*!??"' e"'nent British military co» 

COLUSMITJI-THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER COLDSMrTH 

-nuiuuDi»[u..gi," :i/. tlslb, DiKi. ]Mud In noioico, b; H.74i.r. 

UOOl).— THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

A r>HpaLar ILUilraltipD dl ihf Ik-DinJ Lani ADri rhcDammA of Crrailjtf. n. J .l.i.1liui 
i;™I.H.l..t,KS..Ic. JdEdlUa..cor,c™d. a-<.U.I„o\i.:^m"^ii„i''^''^ 

GOWF.H.-THE SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA OF DOMESTK UFE FAMILIARLY 
ORiHAM.-ENGLISH; OH, THE ART OF COMPOSITION 
tiBANT (MRS.)— LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

llpLin xbt C.pnctpoinlriicc wlHi licr frib^ibdf, bclv^^kb ibr TCu-a Ir-'l kri.l |*¥V| n. lit 

GRANT {MRH.. OF LAr.GAN),-MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE 

GRATTAN— THE HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 
FnhDlbr JnibloD tr* Ibc ILoiaajiitu tfae l^elpfiaa LtrToJiirWu to iSSia 'j 

GRAYtTllOMASl.^GHAV'S ELEGY 



^*au. flrT.c.<f«iu-,R., 



ArchtTrcl 



Imp. tlTu/llli, btf- cirjcinllj 4>ui 



DlDftErd 



,.,.r..-.'l^u?r^..'b',','f °' °-" '°"' 



UltAV. -FIGURES OF MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS, 

Brircli'd ttAioi larlaui Anlhun, blibtd tot ibc Uic qT SludenlB H* lu ^ n 
VqJ. I.Bvo. >ilb jagiltlEi III HiorM, lifiaiHh- ' "lunjliin 



aGriy 



Mnp^uin [ arid ■□Ehai- ol Ibi? "Llil nl Ibe CtiiEn 1^ ^LrUi," ett ciij Ji 
rr«li<d willk 3£U riAlLi, b<' UavLd William Ulti.-b»ll. Q.A- 



, HriEiib 



irf 7-ft-*.„^™J*^;;/rj.^rr^rr«. T*- If^r* -«/ -V/ ;.::;;';;"i;f ^^^-^ST; 



Pblovrei Plulei aid TH't' p 

Ordc-r [,- AtfLlpllrci boiheea Cvm pie led , > ad 
caUllkr^d aa I:: plala VUXim ,'21 . ht. boai^a. 

GREENER— THE GUN; 

Or. ■TrEfllltc on HifTtriDui Dcarripd'tiit i>r Small fi^« Arm 
aLLliiipEOitiLEbtfIhgfLaltlrlitrCaiLUiirilir Pir^cUBHluD.alc.B*! 



t"J':L ^^Z't^'VL.t"' -"'"^J^r V f"' 



lay be liad iL-paraLclj. ImjicriM S.o. -itb 1^ 







bj ihr dlpl'.itiatit tatitiposiitnrr trinUtr !<• rkeSpamth ihteeiiitn, etc. lilfJT—iTm] . 

QUEST.— THE MABlNOClON, 

»i>iii tlir I.Lvrr I'lhL-li o lli7r|;L'.1, (»r lErd Hnok itS If [recti, and dIIi'i- hdlIcdI AVcUti N'*S 
ctpLIlilii KitifLiuliTruituLallLrik qad Nulra. B> Lady Cbulul^i? UufkE Pub 1 to G Rovftl ?«»' 
Hf.^acli iciFEcI. ' 



PklKTt^D FOn M£SSHS. LONOUAN, ANU CU. 
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G[7ICCIARDLN1^F,)-THE MAXIMS OF FRAnlCiS GUICCIARDINUTHC 
HI^TORFAN- Ti-|uiiLilc<] by Kiquio FlIuELu. \Vi\\\ NciEi-., aQil parnlltL I'uiuFni fnun 
tjtc Workt of MhbiBvcLl, LaEimarni, ruEa], H :».' Li rfrtitcauJ e, M unltn.) u k u QuiVd. V'lne^ 



lad Kip? of ISueLAiiilL IE» 

'H will) [be BiBlEDirdli "E Uii ■:[] Urm ponrj AalhiirlHei. H* 



hjrli ill ctirCliaritrb h^dlnf I ]i^m ftPv Cue- 
BlBlEDirdli ut tbt EEjUrmponrj AalhikrlHei. E] 



TaLtrTnud, CiQiiDL, iDil U 

HtD, <ctl]i FivlfBlE,7i, bmrdH: munjcCo, l-li . r^uuFid Af ^Japdirpi. 

GUTCH— A LYTELL CESTE OF ROBIN HOOE. 

W^Eb PCbirr Anci«nl Jtitd Hitdfrji BiLIulIh «n(l Sa»i^ ri-lBllvr ED Ihli CtlrhTilCrE Ritirtkib 
VeoBiitn^ ffa «1iiL:b jie«] prGfliF<d, bii llliEnrr udeI ClianrUr, EdJIgd bv J, K. Quicb, 
f.A.5. 3 <a1l. H<u. w^Eb WcudruLB bj F. W. hatrfaijll, F.A.:^., 31j. UalU' 

UWILT.^AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE; 

HI-ELirlral, TLiEorirlJi'B], nikd rj-44' li cbI. Uy Joirpb n»jll, Kdij.. >\S,A. I llafllmlfl.] wllb 
UpWEiTi »»l IpUUO EitgraviniiiUD AVlhfiI, Irciu UciLgnB li^ J.F^, IiN'1|i. tno.'2l. \2i. 6dr tilutb. 

IIALT.^NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS OF FIFTY-THREE 
HAHShOej CultiinbIrE P.|icri .Ulk Ebi^ Mh.t.^'ibk iii4 BuiiMd.Ht* cucrullr 4;[>roi.F.id. Ci^U- 
■LnirleiJ lELllcflv li-om fi ^ 4 Urani n ra, uktL r ii|; i-aTcil liy I^^d cipy HaM, Nrw bill1l4iEi, lburQn|fil|■- 
r■-'*)lcd u]i] LLtrcri^IeJ ^ LarladlaB aEi IIic A LIv n E Lirits rcitdrr4:a ai'icibB'T br Ehr riH:rEtlOlli4:lB| 
Rufrryi, Tbr New KdhIi an ihc CdilII n r □ I , Bitd n ilarir'uL Cnin|iBii4(Mi ujlh 1t|i^ BlEhnLLlL'Blcd 
D1j4-i>*criri iidbllibrd Jil tbr liil»l VuriihE*:" ■□r1Tni*cEp, FniMu'd iit iii\l^fi\nt Qwuku, balE^ 
bfidbd Ln rUiili ; litU ilzr "f ihi: UbJip, 'iV4] L'croBdl, hAEf-bu mii^ iu ruBs\a. 

ilALSTBD^LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD THE THIRD, 

a- Unkri' IJluarciFrr lad K' - ■ - - 

fulLj' hltri:>lE|fiilri] qnd ciatpi 

Canillrjc A. HiiliLi'd, iiiiLhur t 

uid othot LIJnltnTJuEtt, iL iUl. clucb, 

HAND-BOOK OF TASTE (THEJi 

Oe, How Iu Obncrrr Warkiof ArL, dip'c-UUy CBnooni, AdLy r«l, aad BbtDfli. By Fk|||uj| 
PM-i. ScwEiHiou- >'Da]lC't'9*a-JlJ,bciBrdl, 

JIANSAKD— TROUT AND SALMON FI5HINC IN WALES. 
Uj G,A..ElBP»n]. IJmo.lli- dtf, irlulli, 

llAHltlS.-THE HIGHLANDS OF /ETHIOPIA; 

UcImK %i' AfcaiiDt i»r K'LiEbUch Iklnulbt' Ui]iid»L.-ii .if t DrilSlb W-pAbattw to rb<< CJulilkiiii 
Cmmif SboB. UrMBjur^^ii W.C- Hauls ulboruf -'WUdaimn. luSuilUicru Africa," 
clG. ^d EdiliuD, 3'aLi,Ht<'->UhHB;^B[|ii lllufliniriani.^^ Vi^cUili. 

UAWEe {BARBARA). -TALES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
naA Ad(f EiEurFi of I be EtrVf^rlllrri in Anfrlcit , IrDui tt\e |.arhil||d^ i>| tbc FiJL;rln t itlbm 
tn Ji^p Id rbe Time uf ibc UtclftnLluli n\ I ikiii i>i!<id f Ji lc. Uy Btirhara ITriwH^a, b\Bp, r'hu. r.t. 

IJAWKEU. -INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

in bH El»-trrlr.TE*[oGi.]iBajJil?brip.|ij]^. Hr Llcul.CiiL. l'.Hfc"l.Tr. VEb fldUroD.rDrrcrled, 
EEilBrgCii, 'If! Liuijriivia, hIHi ^IiiIitt-Q'c I'lilci mill WuikIcliea by .AillnnJ Bod bnailDDi 

IIAYUOV.-THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND JOURNALS OF THE LATE 
U, n. tlAYDOV. }lLil4inL«k I'tlnEcr. AfrBUUEd, Fd]Eb:d, utd ciHitElnucil br Mn. Hb^fFmh, 

^Jh prrfltfallut. 

[1AYD0N [B. JL/— LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN, 

llrll*«ril 41 ibe LjiiLloik EmrhurLou, Ibt |Il>t>1 lit*lllut|iii>, ALbcrmBrle Slr^ct, Id Ibr 
Val'.ei^ilj ..t Ojirar-Et flHT. Uy D.R. KkviJi^ik, HIlEii.lLKl P4qli:F, Urirti. 9*l>. <rilb Vt.,- 
UbIIb al Lb? AalbnrBitd qf f^l' l)B*ld WilLJt, Bikd uuiiien»EiB usbi-r IJEiulraELun*, ?!*, c]i>Eb. 

HENSI-OW, — THE PRINCIPLES OF DESCRIPTIVE AND PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL miTANV, B^J.a. K(nilQi>, M.A, V.U.&. <%>:. Fb^IjcbvBtd.bLU VJahILdTIeJc, 
Hud bcvly ~U Wiini]b:uEi, Cg. ilolb. 

JHillf4*:HEL.-A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY. 

llEUrtCIIEL. — A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF 
NATUHAf, rillLOAUCUr. »T !slr luU- HcrBrbel, Htm EdllLop, Fh^uW^^ 9vOr d«. 

J1J0(JINS,— ANACALYPSIS; 

Or. -n Allciikpl I.J dr4«- uldr Itr VrLI <tf Ebe SaUU lil>: tn Inquly ^gla It' OiJclii uf 
L-i-BC-rfCB. J«.ElMM^ Bi]d OcHaloii., Bj fi. ILlfiflj.a, K»ti.,F.S.A.,>. H,A«lalk»«„eU, 
■iToU. bo bl. viLitb. 

lUCUlNrf.— THE CELTIC DRUIDS: 

Or. Ui AlltApl In ibci* IIibI sbtf Uroidi -wrrf tbc PrimLi ill UEifDE^I CqIepi.Ipb, *h\. 
HPB^ItrBlrd front ludJB, BdiJ wrrtf 1h( I hUb il >L:ert uf Hid FlnL ur CBdiufau Hrvirni uf L^ltr'*. 

Jtliltllli' Buit4«l*']rSl>k|itbrDKi^'"fl-:HV<'flc> qMdnir oEb^r ■>< tndj^BL i-Oll»> In Alln kuhI E4]r>P|ir, 

»■ U, fli^iini. f.S.A,. > H. A*k-iJE !»r,i--,. H:lr, ||iu ivtib iiMiiicruu. . IJ luilm I Loii b. t^l. r^Mb 
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HINTS OH ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

TViih ■ laiff 11 niil riiHn B< A^w^. "Iliucrt-M' t^e Mu." VthE41tLDV. 

HISTORICAL CHARADES. 

" Tir tiHi tj 1^ mile w-.lwmf rwfirlemllm rnUimi U* t^Jnt, itt^M I4 U Wttfy f* (M- 
drn ■ tB^fj-^f ^ Au'.ry ikr'Mf A tkr mertrmU^ m^J tmMMm^ mmdf */* C^tmJ^.' Hit a 
ptfMtiwg ■■■■n tfrtfwltmf Ihr cvri<j<'« mm^jSrif lit mJIrwttmH of fmtk, if mkt^ ■«■■■. 

rtSTOPICAL PICTURES OF Ti« MDOLE ACES, 

liiBUrk ft*d WkiU. llkdetn Ihopet, boaOccadiEM Lke AkUtc* of S vltKvriaad ' Br> 
WiAJrruf Aflin, lioli, f»iaia. ISr. dolh. 

HOARK.— A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD OF 
PLANTING AND MAN'ACflN'G THE HOOTS OP GBAFE VtSVA. Br CleweBt Hau*, 
»Bth<»«f-' A Ti«aUuABEheCml1l«AliaD DflhrGnfc tint oaUprm Walla." Uhd. (j-ci^ 

HOARE— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTJVATIQ^ OF THE 

GBAPK VINE ON OF£H WAU£. Dj Clcae-I Uvut. Id lfdlIk>D»fl<D. 7'. U. cLolk. 

HOBBES^THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS HOBBES, 

« HalAMbo.} ^ hff. ti»( 4«^^eEUd, Mtd e«Vd bj Sir WiUiaa Uolaweitk, «ait. U VOJl, 

HOLLAND.— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURES IN METAL, 

BrJohallvUaad^Ei^. J <irii.rHltca|i9<0. wJlhabAalHt WwdcmU.Ur.clvtb. 

aOLL.\ND.— MEDICAL NOTES AND REFLECTIONS- 

Dr Hfbri Hallud.y.D.F.H.S.ctr. fcUow L»r ihc Hd^ CfplLegt of Pk^ticiaU, Pkr^cUa 
EnraDttLiaan I0 Lkc QarrB, aad rbrijriaii I b UidiHarj U UU Ri^aJ U k|1Ui«B Pit oec Albfri- 
MIUiLJoa. Sid. IKi-cJoth. 

EOOE 'DR, W, F.}-THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S MINISTRY; 

ACoan#a( lactam oa thr priarlpal EitV>4f PtfilgpWHk. Bf Vallvr Farqakaj- Elood. 
D-O-.VirarDl L«di, f r?bCDd-ir of lionOBi ud ChaflaLa la OnUauy t« tkc Qaeca, 4lh 
EdlllHr J'oDlmpBro. 6j, clalk. 

HOOKER.— THE BRfTtSH FLORA. 

lb IidIi.i VoLl. fambiiiiar lb« P b m oruqog^ nr FlftaArlHf Flanl > , and tkf Pema. PjSb 
WIIliuD JHcblDB RaoVttt t^-i*-- LL,L>, P-B-A. ild L.S- dT- cUr.Clr. fitb EdlUsa. vUb 
AddllioDi and Camclioai; iuhJ 173 Fji-nrci, L IJallrmli nc «f ihe Unbcl IUcfqui PlaaU, itic 
C4raip»Bi» PI>DU,lbr GruKipiad ihc Fcnu. Vol. J. fira,, «ilb U PUIei , 1-lf . plaia ] vlU 
ibc pl>lit rciaared,24i,cralb. 

7«1-Tl.ln T10 Pixti, cOnpHtlnr ^c Crrplofiuiia and ibc PaagL, roBplellaj (be BiltUk 
Flora* and fominB Vol- V'»Fafti laad?, olSmilli'i En^b Flora, Hi. boanl4, 

HORKE (THE REV. T. H,)— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 

STUI>Y ANI> KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLV SCBIPTUHKB. Bj t^c lUr. Tfatwt 
Hajta^U Home, B.D. of St. JdIid'i Caklefc , C uabridge. SLb KdltioD, revu»J and corrccrH. 
i t9\m. Std. vitbUsptBOd Fu-iiailci, 3f . 3f . rlalh ; or bir uiJ baU-citn, b; Ila}d«r^ 

UORNE (THE REV. T. E£.)-A COMPENDKXJS INTRODUCTION TO THE 
fiTUDVOF THE BIBLE, b* ibr Rft.TbomM Haitwell Hamc, B.D, of Sc. Joba'a CaUrifl. 
Cub&rU^. BelDg ui AoiIrlU of hit '^iDUodacliDn to Ibf Crillnl Sludf and EaowJfdfear 
Ibe Ua\j ScTiplartflr*' ?(t liniijub, 12K4rWt1b V*t* >ad ^ngnT toKi, flv. b«nU. 

HORSLEV [BISIEOPJ— BIBLICAL CRmCISM ON THE FIRST FOUR- 
TEEN HlynmiTAL [^O'JKS OF THE OLD TttiTA h E NT 1 AND ON THE FIPST 
KINE PKJJ'HFrLC^L BOOKS, B^ ^miici Hunlcy. LLrL>. F.H.S. F.A.S. L^rd Blihov^f 
S(. Aiipb. Sccund EdiEioDt eun lu 1 iIm| TraDBlBlio^ k bflbc A ■■(b'v, g c ei belan publlihcd» 
»frTbfr wUh cophUBA LDdei«>. S ifrii - ffro. 30f . elolh . B^ Ibe »■□■» AvlhoTp 

THEBOOKOPPSALU9; UuaLaied&ilm tbt HibrtBi ithb NoUl.rafluiatarT and AtlUal. 
4(h EdlUoQ- H-o. iEj. clolb- 

HOWITT.— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

Bv William Uonttl. T^iiiri EdliUiPL, carrr rlcil qad nvlicd. Ncdlam BiD . vllb EnannlBnaft 
Wwd br BnhibaDd WillLNDi.buifonD >iih " VEiiu t? RcHarhable PlaLca.'^ltj.tloiE. 

UOWITT— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old liiILt, BalCtC'F^'Idi, aod Scrnrs llluilnittTe of SlrlbLaePuuHi Id EafUlh HIlUnBad 
Poclrr. Br WiUluD Hawitl. NcvEdillDD. Uf dinm Std . viLb «> IJlulTmllaiu, ?L«, ctob. 
6EC0M> S£HIE8. chitH- ka the CoupUe* ol PUBHAH >ad NORTliUUBEnu^^fD.allh ■ 
^■Erili hlDUE ihE BOnUEH. Urdtum Aii«. vlIbDpvaidialWbigbL^-iDubedWtwdcalt, froB 
1>iBiriE]fa made Do lb« i|h>|, 2lf. clolb. 



April, isa7. 



A CATALOGUE OF 

NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

ERISTBD FOB 

MESSRS. LONGMAN. BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 
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CTLASSIFIED INDEX. 



AGRICULTURE & RURAL AFFAIRS. 

QayliEaiLOn VBlull^HcnrBn^tc. - - t 

^rny'iKii»Dii Agil'-iUuT?, etc. - • -J 

frDckcr'i l-Qiiil tiij|»e»](i|r - .- - ■ 

Dupl's -larli-ullu™! Cfi^mlHlrT - ■ 9 

Jahuion ■ KBiiuizr'iEjiff plopiEdiii ' - Ifl 

[lEJiidQEi'N RrifTi:lipB[liB of A KriinE^n r? - Jfi 
,, <^HP-LnitrMclionfDrVBrHieiifGlc.)H 

T.Dw'i Rrr?iUiJ[Eltr<bi>tiii'HlIcjLlriIili]LiiiftLi IQ 

,f FJi-invnls of ABrLi;Ei]EDrc - - i<t 

,, On LuiilnJ Piuprrly - - - l» 

,, Oik iIji. l>uin«H1i(;BlrJ AulbiaU ■ I? 

FacDL'lLnu K'P^dH ----- 23 

Thom^utt "U FaElcDluK Caltte, ere- ^ SB 

Tunhnm^i A HJ-Lcn tl utkI OhrmlBlry ■ AD 

WbUlpv'*AsrtcuhuralG,^0loff7 - - ifl 

ARTSi MANUFACTURES, AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

PmndE'i DiL'llir-rf "f 3i:ifaci-,E\r. - 7 

Qr^T^d EiiinT UM M tilt LiEfli!luTFi , ple. - J 

Duitih,- w M. MUauM xbbfj . . . f 

hmltfi-'. ML»"'HGiildc - ^ - - 7 

Carinaiti (The Prtic) - - . - a 

De flurlti] rtji The Kaifwlcflieat Ftclucci fl 

DrebdfM Giilkrj ----- 111 

■jvlU'b RTir'jrlupfllB DfArctklJ^rtDT' - 13 

HaTilnn'iLeclarL-i on PiIulJitEfiiPciliIB 13 

Ih^lkriil'i rLlunulafCDTrilnBilGUl - - U 

Lf»bDLirE (In fholJi^rBiiltJ - - - I7 

|,uiJil'>n'J ll°"lA'r[il«ctnr*i - - - Ift 

Uiiiclfy'n F'lLHlnrfriDtf an d ArrhlLFcturD 33 

PnrPifll <Jii Hindi - , - - - S3 

Pall«t'K ^nufAEtarror^illi ' * - ?4 

I, P.irri^|Aln & nEui ^4 

HEld [[>r,)cn VTiriiilnBBTidVfinHnliijr M 

B[»iiiKhRhl1f (TtaEj.br IbE ArlLHUiClnIi t 

Urc^i ULl Hhjubtt of Am, eic. ^ - 31 

WllVlittaik'i Ebiflani uf Wnr ^ ~ - EH 

Wood an nKLlTDndi - - ^ - - HS 

BIOGRAPHY. 

A]k]n'iLEr«rifA'ldlHi'n - - - - B 

Dt-IE^ilJrirHHjf ibr HHliih ?oell - - fi 

PaTer'iLSlHrtllbi-Kliiii^rFrUBikft - - In 

DnnbBm'i ^riirl}' WrLlrr^ of HrUitin - llh 

,, l.h-rnnriti'-llriLl^li UiDniHllili l[| 

Fonur'i SlrUcuneit irJ IheCummnDnFallli I L 

,, Llfn LiEJchb , - - - 11 

GLcltf'H brlll^li ^tLtU>^FCDlamPlll'lc^ - 1^ 

Pmm (Wrt.J Mi'iDoii nikd (^L^nFapoQdffiiire H 

tliyilLML'i ^uEiiblunTBuliv md JaumBli - IB 

Jv^['l'^[Hlllrll^1l]^^[[t4:'LP^IlLCE ' - J£ 

„ Emlnrnr FH|FrtL[ii Slnlc 1 m i^U - H 

Ul'> (M.) LlJEDf llotlMEibonim^d ' - Hi 

LMllr'nUfeHrUonilribV - - - 17 

&Ucl.l.iloiL'HLlli!i>f hl.T.Hn.p - - 19 

dDr'iBiirBi-BDhii^al'rrBiiitrT - - 3l 



Gil 



HLhi 



^rEmlbrDlBri[LihLavT*^n :^ 



Paan 
- 



H|'lii»PFi»]kanFI''» VonEbf"! LIfp - - Bh 

BbrlLflT'iLlrEjuT^M^BolJiBlTpFiL-. - st 

„ KitLluEiiL FrcbL^b WrlE^rB - 37 

ftauiliET'i LiTfliofEliFlIrLLkli AdnLinlB - X4 

Uf^ (HrWrilr- - - - - ^ 

To*iiici>d'i T«ffl»c cinlnenUiiJB'" - Sf 

Wmciioii'a Auioliluiti'pbj ^u*! £uuy« M. 31 

BOOKS OF GENERAL UTIUTV. 
AcFDit'i [ElhB] CnDkrrT Uonk - - ^ 

marli'BTrrnliKiDh lln<flu|; - - , G 
OollrBlpui'Btilildi: . - - - , B 
UajiDVnit'i UbntetElf EcQDaiDj 
FiBtid-Daali af TBjffl 
HkutB nn EdqUrrCD - - - . 
Hudlnn'A Pqrfnl^ fTund-Dook 

,, Kiernror'H liuids 

., UnMlJ-Inu WiUi . 
l#aD[laQ'B ^cEf liiiUintEtiD 

,. (Mrs.) Aroulf nr GBTiCener 
UaDQilcr'il'rrBiiLrr III KitDpfcEltf. 
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Sili^jlTL^'Biid LiCFJ-BiyTreBflbry 31 
,, Tr>^BiiiiE|i It/ HhtuTf - - Si 

J, BlDifrBphliml'rrepiaqr]' - 

Ftrbci'H DcMDCfldi: |>utJEi 
PvrmlE'i Cdhiid fil tahjUiib HFadlnr 
hcBdr^'B 'rinif! TbIIci - - ' . 
[tMtll^V E»|r,'[,Btr «ni1 Ul.-£Tiir, PIcL. - 
Rahlt,U>ii'BArn>f Curing, rkbLiDf,«|GH 
Rirwlaa'i DrbUEF - - - . _ 

Hbiirl SS'blil 

TbDiDanD'l MBnai-cmFuE ot Sl^k Vi<njm * 

,> lnlrrcilTtblei 

TataUn«'r,» l>icrLi>nBEv - - - , 
WBlkfr'Pi IlLrrLr>njirjt lij J-mirE 
WFb»tcf'BEin'TL'l,,>f LlurarftlkKcouorar 

BOTANY AND GARDENING. 

Abcirromblo'i Pibl'iIcbI GmdiiikFr - 
,, nikii MDiit^H GnidcnFr 

Cnlkoll'H HFTl|jEui't H,^rUI 

CHin?i;riiLllDik« on DuIbue 

|lniniiiirii>[|'B F]i9E &\tfi Itt BuEBDr > 

HciihL.iV'b DolBILF . - - . - 

Hiiare On itiD tirbpo Vine QH Oppji WbIIb 
,, Dn|>ir fluuliDl VbicB . - . 

ITi'tkcr't %t\l\i\. V'tura . , - - 

jB4-biijn'B?li:lui1a1Flnr[i - 

LiAdlFr'i TliTDr* of H onl [:m] Eiir« - 

,, GFcbuJ vid HIEfIifd TrBrdpn - 
t, lD(rDdu[<[l<i4i Id DoTihr ^ 
<, n^rmM.'dkH - - . - 
„ Bym-piilioEUriEUIiFlOrt - - 

LddiIdd^i HDrlJILLlrhlBniticai ^ 

„ H^llUB l.L|f||1iiqH LdDdlDFQlLB - 

„ Em^FrlDEiadlqurTrr-GiA: SItrUtif 



SabPrlmn GihIe: 
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J^qilnnL PfJolcd by AL- Ujjqn, l\y tAiiei PdEernoHUir Raw^ 



LOIU) JEFFREY.- CONTRIBUTIONS TO TMC EDINBURCH lOVIEW. 

l'aJt.»TD. Ct.claEh. 






JOHNSOV.— THE FARMER'S ENCVCLOPADtA, 

Aid OKrrJON^RVQr FCUaAL affairs i FmbruEDriJl Ike nceitl DkHtnnla ■■ A|T{- 

W^ Juhbaon, Km<>.. ¥ K.A. a^rti'ltr^i-lMW, Bdlbtr at iba " Wm^m^n* ■■ —•^- (H. 

Btq. viLh Woad Kngn>Ura,tf, 1Q«. cJolh. 

KATBR ANDLARDNKK.— A TREATISE OH MECHANICS. 

1 9 riUr> , r rtatpil Bk«| 3^4 d li llHc I AfH/f •, it . e lolh > 

K EIGHT LEV .-OUTLINES OF HISTORY, 

Fn>« iho KHiltM PorltHl. Bf T^onu KFifbtlrTpRaa. N«v BdUlo^ canceled V* mi- 

^trmUr LapniTA. FoolaGUp Svo. Al. clolk ; or Sf.Arf. boftbd. 

KINC. -TWENTY-FOUR YEJtRS IN THE ARCENTME REPUBUC- 

KiabrtclBit rhr Aulbor'i PTiaiu] Ad*eiiEiir«i, •Jlblhe CL*lt mod KiiUMrr IHmIUwj it kV 
<7uuaUT. >ul1 ab Arroual al Lli Pulll^chl CoDdLlInn, bEfora «ad dorLpuHf ad^iilib>Uvp al 
GcTrrnoT HLhiu ^ Mb [hiiii«« al pdUc^ ^ ihf ^airmd r^*ii«<rUrQrh|i [nterfCTDColikTbr 
GorrniinrBl ofH^al* Video , ud 1 be cLtTbid iUdcc « abtcb l«d ^O E^B ialcrpotlilCB ^ Krtl^ 
ud rnqfTr Bt Col. J. AplbOBTKim. nB OfBccr ia the Armfof the R^pntili^, ^q, Ib-rl. 

Kir -THC CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS IN ROME. 

B* lb Rf*. W. IPrrvhim Ktp, ll,A> Bdlled b^ lb« RfT, W« Sffwall, D l> Felbr«u' 
T^Ut of Kxrtwt CdIW|g, Oftrori. F«d1bC*p Bid. &■. cBolb. 

KIBBY AND SPENCE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO CNTOMOLOCY; 

Or, lU«D»mrB of lb« Nmnrml Hlitary o( IniFcti: compHilDr *□ nf coanl of wnioU BdJ 
■tefoIlBucU. oElbrLr H »1 BmaiphMei, IPoDd, StnUaem i , H&biUtlDni, Hoclet^H M«ti«u, 
NalM-B, U'benBllDB. iDitiarl.elr. Bj W.Klrhf* fl.A. F.R.S. fr L.S. Berlorol Bvkuj 
U4 W.SpBKe, Kbi., F.H.S. JkL.B. 6lb EdLllDD,eD]uici]. ^ TOla.ara.Slr. M.rlffk- 

KNOX f ALEXANDERS — REMAINS OF ALEXANDER KNOX, ESQ. 

Ol 1>iibllB, H.n.l-4.] RnLklnlar KiHr«, cblrAf FipluulorT, af Cbrialba [htcbftK; iW 
rDBld^HUkl [.^U#H, vllb Prim* P«Htb, lUbMrftllnefthe Wrilvr'i CbanrtEr StdUvdUi 
ud Uh. BdKdtllom. 4*vJi, Bid, UrSi, cl«^. 

LAlNa-NOTES ON THE SCHISM FROM THE CHURCH OF ROME, 
ctlUd the GKHHAN CATHOLIC CUURCB, tiBttlaled b; J. Ronge knd I. CkrU, ii 
OTla¥«l laU. M DTTut^DHif IbtPUirlBkrc W lbs Half CoBlfti !>«,„. Bt S L^ai.EBq-, 
■talhor of ^'Nnjire tit ■ IVa* »ll< r," elG . W Edttk»ii. Foolacqp 9wa. 6a_ cloth, 

LAINO.— THE CHRONICLE OF THE KING5 OF NORWAY, 

Frvm t\r K-HleaT Period d( Iba Hlilan af lbs NaiTbfrn StafElDca la (be Hlddl«Dr At 
Tvelfib CriBiurT, csbbudIt cwllri ibe Hf liukriD rla . Tnoa^leil rrom (be jGcludk •■ 
Jloocrv S(Uri»»D, wtib NoitB, Kl>d m Pe^bmiamrj iHtcovJtm, b* SfeincJ LklDt. ^ylboral 
■■SvH«0(BTn<rlLrr." ne. Sioli.ara.BBi.ckoib. *' 

L-\IN«.-A TOUR IN SWEDEN 

tblrQHLrDnprl9l>irf>bienatloaaaai^eBton],FoUlkal,«MlEcoBOBLFKlSlUea(theavedbb 

LANE (R. I )-UFE AT THE WATER CURE: 

<>r, > nLniBTh 'I UBtmn. A IKur of Fufa aid l^aarin. To irhlcb ia Bdrferf (be ShvL 
B- RIfbBid J. I^DC. A H.A. UlbofTvpbn- Id Urdtaur la Hu HaJeolT Uid Hlh BcT«l Htfh- 
Hu Prlun Albrn. Ft4^ l^o. vilb bu^ lUailnllDDi, 14i. rlotb. J -• 

LANETON PARSONAGE ; 

ATalr hr CbUtfre*, od Iht pr«nl«l aae ul ■■ortloa oF (ka CblUrb CMecUlBi. Br^^* 
Aiilbor Df <-Aht MerhFTi/' Mid *'GflJlrwle,'' Edilrdbr tb« Rev, W. Sc*cl| B.D 74«« 

LAl'l~^CE^TI!E MARQUIS DE>.— THE SYSTEM Of THE WORLD. 

Bi M, L.e M^rqa^l O* l->pl>i-t- Tna^taltd iffnt the FrfHh^ and e)n4dkt«d wlih Eiplaia- 
loj; Nu(ei- Sj Ibe Re*, Henry H.1|aEir>F.T.C.D. I1.R.|,A- • >&l>,STD.S4a. boudt- 

LARONER^S CABINET CYCLOPJCDIA; 

Coaprlilu ■ i^rrivB «r OniEiDil ^'orl a oa HtalOry, Biompbr. Lilamw»1b« Sr I eitCEt, Arik, 
Ud HBJmliaelHCTB. CHjiidyclnl kadntiird bj Ui, LiuJoer. 
Tb fl^tkei r^mplfie In Out Haqdr*4 uid T'kiFif-ibne VoLniaeat UJ- IBi. Tkc Wdt^i 
BT^tHlelTt 0*. |)«ETatuBie. 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON ARFTHMETrC. 



PTtEMED FOR MESSRS. I.ONGMiN, AfiD CO. 
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LATIDNEU— A TREATISE ON GEOMETRY, 

And ill AppUciEiEJEi to Ibe Arli, Bf Dr . I^ml nd r. foallcap^D. Cir ElsLb- 

LARDNER.— A TREATISE ON HEAT. 

Df Dr E^dtirr. LL,U. rlc, n-p.Bvu. wilJi Vig>i*U*Tltlf and rt^nodiiiiU, 6i,i.-|a|h. 

LARIJNER.— A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AND PNEUMATICS. 

LABDNBR AND WA1,KEFI,— A MANUAL ON ELECTRICITY, MAC- 
NETISM, AI.4 HfiTfiOHQLOdV, By llr. l-rdncr. LLU. V.K'^.. und C. V. Wb11i«, 
B?rrirlflrT nllhr l{[rflrl4:al bocutr- S'nla.fuolBt-ap Bm. wlUi VlgnPlif Tillri, 17» .IoIIj. 

L. E. I — THE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 
Sri KcJUuii. i'FjU, rc10ln4.-BpBto.viEb lllaitziliDni lpy l]u*-r<], UK- ^Oi. clollll 4ir liaund 
Id ibumi'iru, wEtbgin edgci, 111. iw. 

__ Th.t folLavlnd Wd'Iii lepunLrLvt— 

Tb-^ rMPnoVISATHICK - -lOf.fif. I ThE CnbUlm TrOLET - - -Uta.M. 
Tlip VKN^TIAN miACKLET - llta. W. | Tto ftlOUBADOUfl - ' - -Klf.W. 

LEE— TAXIDERMY ; 

Ur, rLf AriMfrollfcdnLT, PrppiHOBt^nJ M-mndpiOlilfcH o/NrHDnl Hlsln^J- ForlSeniH 
al MuAtnmi .|iil TiitcIIfca. I^tUkH-I^g (f^iEnicrl* M-i. T.K. Bu-dkli). aultior oE 
"Mciii^Lrt -]l Cuilvr." etc. &EI1 ErilTinn, Inipia-rd, wlEh ui ncrouul &f ■ VliU lo WJlOO 



LEE -ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY^ 
Fu^ thi" Mac uI HcTid^Lh Bnil Vouuu Ftnann' fdbgiritlD 
hDEi^ripmcd >rjLti uuuiln^ 
Bv Hri. n. U", -ijEbdr al 



* ' TuldcrmF , " r 



iritlDir llie FrlDcipltl 4' Cluih^cBllai 
ll^iDD. vLltaU Woodcall. 7'. 6d- tmuid. 



LEMPlllERE— A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY : 

CoDlBlnlnHii roptDHH Ai^ri>aiit ol iLL Ibc Pruprt Nunci menl|pnflf( ]p Ancleql A-ot^Dn 1 wIlL 
■be VoLiid al Citiiii. U'rl|flLi|, wa'X nT«a»Um, ukA nmonitil like GecitLi ujd HDinaiu ^ mil ■ 
CtrDnL>L[iBli:alTabli:. By T^ L<-iDprl*rii. H i>. SUUl IUlIiud. carrrclcd. B^- Bi-ciolb. 

LEREBO0RS 'N. P,)-A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAPHY ; 

CojiEuiiiIqb ihc IaIfiE l>lpriHjp p rir y b|h[j?rl4liiLtkgEii thi? UaeMrrr^alfpE. '^OmpUed (rum Cam- 
nuiuliKUana b) M.M, Uipir-Trc 1111I Arn^o, oiid ihlti?r nnlnEnt Mm irf SHmrrx ^fV.V. 
LrrcljHjuii Upih,rLBfi Eq ijie 0|t»rrTiiEiiiTt ^uii, c(f. TmnulBlcU kri J, Enmoii. Pnil Afi. 
wllb n-lt,;i.firf. diilb, / -B 

LEBLIErCR.i— MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, ESQ. 
HrA. Compa^c'l 4:biL'dv nriLli Li'LLi^m. h\ (;.n, LcilLc. H.A. S«izdiil] Edmrin, wilb [urlhrr 
E«tr«i:l« (iout\,\ai^t.rtct^oa<leact. ^oidU Ud, -viTb Ihp Ponrnlll rDnvTrom b naw Kktflcb, 
bj Hr. L»ll<:,> aiiLl4pl-ib of'Sprlnir," EJigraTFfL b j Ihdgii, ^li.tlnjlh. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS- 
" Tke awiHtiT it ^u ti,rnai<iwpiner fftillrr of fut atd Jrlfl mttrimt, hit a virnilK ■/ lifonf 

frlltlon l^f bw tkc hegliniiwg Qtd t'lr fi"/ uU ituHian mctiomt Ik^ Mr ir nef ■vri'a-lrdHJI 
her flriMI itBl,/ur tllf BcknuMledgti the taTl\ bj fottrg and Ikr arlt^-^SpecttluT. 

LI ND LEY,— INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY- 

By I'm!. J. Lildlerp Pb.D. F.R.S. L.S elc- dj KJLElttDi wllli f^OrrecEtdlt HOd GobllderAbJv 
AddElluUR. flru. irtffa SJi PtaEpaand nuiikcraiif WDDdi:DLB. iBTrFluttl, 

LINDLEY— FLORA MEDIC A ; 

A LlaiQJtk'iiL Accdunl n' all rhf ntoil (npirtaaT Planli DiiDd lu MedtcLut \b iiScremP^i^'tt 
EheWQCJiJ. br Jnb^LlDdlfv^Pb.D, F-k^S' 'tc. Bwo. IB,, doEli. 

LINIJLEV.— A SYNOPSIS OF THE SRlTtSH FLORA* 

ArrKntrrd -i^-cirdlnif rii IhK NotUrDE Ord-r», Bi Pn<r''»i>r Jobu Undle^, Ph. D^t F-?.S.»v|t, 
TbkrLl CilhlMii. nLib ■■ uiii r ran 1 Add]l|uni and ( m provf iq«dE h. J'^mn KVr 0^. I'Lulb. 

LSNDLEV,— THE THEORY OF HORTICULTURE; 

Or. hb Alluniiil Eu Funloln Ihc PrlnrL|ial Opectliam nf GudrniDf a]>an PhynknlqFEctl Prin- 
dplri. ByJ.jbnlJDil]r-r. ^'b.U-K.R.b. Sio. irlEb UluiEnliiJUBQD U'Ood, I'Jl, E^aEb. 

LI ND LEV .—GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND KFTCHEN GAROENj 

Dr. UI AcLounC uE Ehu moil inlupibLr PndEiaitd Vrnfinblrt ril>l1*«(ri III OrtV HrltuJBi irifh 
RalrnJnn "I iI'l^ WucIi ri'^nlrtd In Ibr Onhnnl dhh) KIi l h« n Garden darlnjfTEry montb Id 
Ebc VtBT. Bt Gfiirse LLnJtrr, C.M.H.S. EJLl'il by FroJcHiDr UDdlnr. Hro. lOr. boudi. 
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NEW WORKS ANP NEW EDITIONS 



U-VWOOD (W.>— ANTHOLOGU OXCNCNGC; 

SiT<, FlunlrgldBa tmklhu poetic dlvrnwuH OxaDlEnrivB Grvclaci 1 — ^rrfr 4 ■ ■ ttI**- 
Cnrulv Golwlaa UBV»d» U.A. £tUi Chrbll AJ«kbd. Std. !««, clolk. 

LOCDON (MRfi.l— THE AMATEUR GARDENER'S CALEM)AR = 

Ihing ■ HulUr Gaid«,«A ]4*b>r ahcuiW b< naUrd ■■ >rll u irhu kha^d hedoHlii 
CudrD Lb CHCb JlHjfiEfa^ <n1h pUlb RdJ^h Art »rfairV^ it nqnuiLf. Ht Mn. La^m. 
utkor oC'Tlte L*rir'i Coutrr CoBpuloo," *>Gw4cqIht lot LhUv*," etc, Frn. B»*- 
wiu DDBCTUU Ul uliHilHfah ffii^^a*. 

LOUDON rMHB.)-THE LADY'S COUNTRY COtHPAHtOHt 

Ot. Haw TO EajuTt C'tamUj lifr RAtioatl^T- QTHn. I^ndcft, mhtfrDf *'GBdetiHrr« 
lHBdini''(«- Nw Edilian. FwdHapSra-»«i1hnklt k>d WoodcvU, Ji, M. ckxh, 

LODDONfJ, C.)-fiELF WSTRLICTION 

Fdt Yumng n^nleDcn, FdmCcn, QiUlifft, Land 9lcwi,ri>» Bml Fancrii 1b ArUkB«|r 
Booh-kreinng, Geuatttrr. Mr lUBinliiii, PnnI (>] Tri|QDD Arirj. Karha^a, LivJ-Swrj- 
Ipg. L^TdLDf, PluriftR BBil blappiDg, Am bir^ei tiral Drawkag, ab4 iBoimetrleBl Pra}«ll0a 
and PenpcciiT ; wMK Riuaplrt ihe-jDif ibfir Appllcillau tn HoKlc^LlorvL and Afrinl- 
lanl pDrp-4e«. |l«rh« lair J. C. Ijtnd'kD, y.l^^. H.S. elc. With k Parliul olMr-LowIn, 
udBU«AHii^bTHj«,LeBd(n. Std. whb Wwd BDrn*iD«>, Jt. bd^ elotli. 

LOUDON,— AN ENCYCLOPjCDIA OF TREES AhD SHRUBS; 

Bfrnirlit " Ar^orrtmH et FralirelDEP HeSibddI fxa" Hbrldgcd: fcBlatDinf (bi« Hantr Trttt 

Ud Abrdbi of l.rql BrilBJn^ N'Tl-r and Far«]|tB, acLf DIiG call T Uld bOpBl^FlrdCBCribcdl 

■Pti^ ibriF J-i-opft^tilim, rnkart. uid ITaei In ihe Aru. BjJ.C.l^i^am. Ku.3. »■« Si* «|(h 

T\g cirifical Worl [ ■NrwGdlil«D, 'n Bittli.^D. vHkabof* WOSra^naUftof Tnftt •i' 
■pXTdtDf ^^wirbPdnH, JUrclorb. 

LOCDON.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CARCENINC ; 

FrrHiLliBi in onf J7»i*ina"ii.- *i»iP, ibr H'nJirj and Prti#b i SE nEe of QardFnlvrlD all Coaa- 
Irtci.and lit'l'heiuy and Piacike id Great BrtraiD . «kEb thr Mma»ai^a,miH a? tha Hitc^ca 
Gaid«n, Ibc FlixPtrGardrD, LtTiBR-ELa I GfoodiIi , rlC- 9; J. C. I^adoq P,1^S «f A an 
Edkr1ab,»<a.iri1b amaj\r l^KVF.ppwiaE* od Wo«d.QMOa- flntb, 

LOUDON— AN ENCYCLOPjCDIA OF AGRICULTURE; 

CurnprtiltBTbrTbPDrrkDd E^ncticccif ibr yaCnBllDD, Tnntrei, I^jtog-Mmt > |»fTOTfM at, 
and Hanagr-aieD ■ dE L«iitfrd Prcipvi Ti '^'^ '^ '^' cnlrliBllaaaiid tcoBAB^ oltbs AnliulaBd 
Vcp;Etabtr ProdiirljDni if Agiicullnce.LDcladiD; all chc lalFil I rapiavcmcnla ^ fry J- C' 
LoadoD, F.L.G2. uid H.S. etc. riTlb ydtEtoD. S*d. vtlb apmnlial L ,1110 Banrnvlan db 
Wood, bj BranttaDf II. lOj. clolk. T^e BupplcH<Dl» K^arVf (fTi b- "vcd. 

LOUDON-'AN EtiCycLOP>CDIA OF PLANTS; 

iDcladlDiaU rbr Pl^nEa irbich arc novfoiiDd I d , or bavr bera Inlrod arrd I af a , Great EHlaJp i 
rhiDg Ebrlr r>>Ear^ HIiLcrj, Bcramuaird bf aoch DrfH^'lprioai, Eairraved Flnrct, aad 
EJrmfrnui? 1>eiaili, u vafffDiibtr ' bcoknncr, alio Ii4 ir^re Roifllib rcadfi, W di%ea¥tTlke 
uiac dlfi^ry P^anr a^icb be maf bud In Maarr, anrl acotilrt all Eb« tu fuiaial Ian rcipvrtlai 
Jlwbiekia nacrulAbd LDT^mELnR' Pr-'- '^- f'dadonnF.L^., eEe. Tbe f^ftdtc C^uaclfrt 
bj aa RmiDrnl Bolartil ^ lb? Tlia«iD|ribf J. □. C. SowTrbv, F-L. S. A ne* Editloh,*[Ik a 
Dcw Supple vral ud K DFW IndfK- 8TQr«itlli nrarlr IU,OGC woud Ep[rm«kBg«, ^. Sri. cleih, 
*,« Tbr luESDppLcBrDl^ff7ararf-'r, B*D. l^.^loih, 

LOUDON,— AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COTTAGE. FARM, A»«> VILLA 

AHCHITBCTURK and FURNJTITRE- Conlatniaj Dciigni for Cofla^q, l^Ulai, Fum 
Hc»aBrB, FaimeKti, CoaDlrrEDni, Pnbljf Hddb», FaMHrhtal ^cbH>Hjl|,clrr; «rllh (hercqalaltE 
FliHa^'a ap, rtiEarei.aDd Fandtiirr, and apprapnalc 0(Rl«a, UaidraK, and Uaidv* Sctaerji 
Fairb UriLgD u-HrumTinled b^ AnalrrtcBl add CriEical Rrmnrlit. ^jj- C- Loadaa, F,L,S. 
TI4. New RdiUoD.FiliEcd bj Ht. Loudga flrd^vUfa ubrclbaD 3,000 EnjaariBta oa WAod, 
fib.crDlb,— rb« ^^ppitaeat, MtfM"witIf, St».j*. U. lavad, 

LOUDON-— HOR TUS BRIT ANNICUS : 

A CalalfhtVc ot a;] (br Plar|» tudL^eDDUi id dt lnl<ndDcFd )■>(« Drltal*. The 8d 1^mioi| 
vLlb n Nrw Sqf]pl?inrrr, prrparrd, i ndpr itr riErTrilOD cf J^ Cf La«4DD,br W. B.DtitCTt 
and rf*t>cd b> Geur^f Dcin, K.LrS. 8*a. 3lf ,6^- cMb, 

LOODON— THE SUBURBAN CA90ENER AND VILLA COMPANION! 

CnjiDprlilng Tb< C holer of a VltJii nr SubDrbui ri#ald#ni.-», oa al a alEballdDOn whlcb lo fana 
DnF j ibe .IrraTiarmritl and Famtablnr cl Lbr Hooar i aad ihr ljytD|f-cnE, PlADrlnr, and 
Beneral M iinBgrinciii uf lbr '^anlrn an^Groaiidi^ ihcahnlr ad^plrd lor Groonda Izfia aat 

[rrrb TO GFit arrta aad upwaidi in m#iiEi Iniethilrd fot ibe Inairarrlon ihl iboaEoha koov 
ititc frlGiUaraiDir or Haral AlTaIn, and Enarr DurliruLarLr tor Ebr air of LadJea. By J- Ci 
ijtaioo, F.L.S.jOlc. aro.mlb abo*r300 Wo'jd £i4Bra*tD^, 30i. clolb . 

LOUDON,— HORTU5 UGNOSUS LONDINENSIS; 

Or, aCalalacafl of all lb* UiDflooa PlHlLa Cumialrdll ibt n«lgb^qrboad of LoadpH, To 1 
vl^ch V9 uddad i^Hlt BViHlMcea !■ Hancrlai. Br J.C. LowIdp, r.L-B- ttv^ Sra- 7t. 6d. 



LOW— ON LANDGO PROPERTY, AND THE ECONOMY OF ESTATES; 

CaUiirrhni] dLikg Ihs HclalLDikB Uuiwecb |.kmUIui-iI auij TiiiuiE, nnd Ibr Pfj iti'L ^Je i and FnrmJi 
or Lcaari : <jI firm L a ■ N liiifi, K> c.uflur4:iH Draiui, Km h-j* k m eum , Ko4>Ji, Bitil ullicr Hnrj 
Wi>rliA, MLMfiKJi, Brill Wu4i<|ji. bf |Jb*ii] Iaiw, y.ki\. V Tl ti E trc.i hiiiLue ••( " |{|i:iiieDEi 
ot PncLli't A|irl4:uJliiT?," ell. Bm, i*|Lh immcFuiLi Wnud Cnjiratliku^,^]*, clolb. 

L0W.--ON THE DOMESTJCATEO ANINIALS OF GREAT BRrTAiN, 

CDiai.rE'Jii'tLdliiiillii? NmuraL biiJ Ecu iiu □■ tL-«] tl idlnry uf 1 fa r Sp^iL^i AEid bri^c i< i j IllairriElaDi 
of tbr Pra|iLrEkri oi Eiivrirul burm ; lui] U4ii?rVBt|Hjni in U^e PrluElplii nitd I'rarllcc nf 
BErHilLf- bj l>«Tld Li>w, biiir, t-'.Ur^ E. I^dIciidi- eJ i^/riLJuUnrc lm llf^ Upth-^ritly uf 
EdliibiLiiib, 4-ii<.| nurbcir pf ■ - KLcmenTf ul L'nclJirfti Aiirlf ulE urn, " fEc, h*o. aUb Eaiinriiin 
an Wud3. V^. ^[aib. 

LOW,— THE BREEDS OF THE DONIESTlCATEO ANIMALS OF GREAT 
UniT.MN dcBL'rllhr-d. UfUtvJd Lu-.Kaq V EL 5.1-:., I'j.il.-H^Hinjr Ak-rl^utturrlnllirlJhJicr- 
illy r^i K.llnbii^rtfa, *!■ . eic 'flic I'lalcs Innrp HJr-wLii,.. Im- W. Xl-LuI^^jli, U,ft,ji„ rnUc-cd 
Trum n :>cEkc» nl Oil PuitLlitui, BH^E'LiEfil [ur ELc A ^m-ul t ui-bJ HIujiiiuu nUtis Uiti-rikj[j uf 
£iEicibjrLEb, by W.ell;ki:I», U.a.A. ? loli AllniquvLD, wiLb jB L'ialCfl ul AulouU, ImsiUiiuIlT 
GUrgHrcdAflcrNALDrF, IG'.IDj. bBll-bDond iliDiarDL^LD. 

Crlu four ippanlr parElaD4,airallDPJ— 
TLcOX. I Vol, Ulu 4U-IIHI, ntlb Sa PLbE«, | Tfa? HDn7!iti- I Vol, mini <|t|iirtD, wilh A 

prJL-* 6/ lOirTitf. ItflLI-bound muiMiii,, rLilL'i, priced'. bair-buU nd ntarQ^iru. 

Tlic ^H^^KP, 1 Vl>L. atlBj ijlibKo, tlih VI Thr MOSJ- 1 V.hl.ai^i h,u*Hd, *U],4 plitPl, 

PlalcE, iicLifRJ. l6i.6^.biiJl'bi>aitd miiriK-LO. I priur ^f- ^f-LBL^-bQuid iDur4ii;LD> 

LOW,_ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE! 

CarDprcbruiLiiiEElkc Culllvkilunol I'liuiTk, 1tir lluHUBuUrf i-i CEic DamCktlcAniinala, ind rliB 
fii!DDDmror tie tarol. Uy Uflvid IrtJ", hlHq.K.ll.h.K., l^n»li:Hior o( A^cUllnrC Id eIiC Uni* 
TErttlT cf Kilknbuiirlt. itb EdiE^uD- «>u- *Uh net rPtlrcEjr Di-ff icL u^jilioic Slh Woad- 

COI't Jl«r cLiitli, 

MACAUL4V. -CHmCAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CONTRIBUTED TO 
CltE hCDISBUHl.lf nii:VlbW, by Eli4! lllKbE don. iJig^iu U«blpi,;EMU ^>r<»Jay, U.P. 
4lb SdlUflL, Stoli 9v(r-Jrii.EktE.- 

MACAULAY. - LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

Uf Iba Aiglet HuikDraljlG TboiDJii UabknuEnit Ubi^auIbf^ il.P. H(b EilLclaa, frDirik Sti^, 
iVf-eri, rlQib. 

MACAULAV,— MR. MACAULAVS LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

A NtLT Edlllan. ^SlEb urLiDKCiiiiB lllutliiUluD^, OrlglnFil duU IrniD Ehi: AIi[l<|uc, l^nwn an 
Womi b} licor^c HcliiirE, jut.; Bud Eu^ra'^d Lif ^buUl^I WiJLiimi. fcfi.iu/- 'ils. lnjunLl^ 
monrccrj^tSi. [ioing fi^ Huyd/ig]. 

MACKAY (CHARLESJ.^THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE ENOUSH 
LAKRd] ■ SMinntLT nnjikbJr. Hr rLiHrl<:B MiMibBT. ¥-n. L- L . L1,4ii11l U r f ^- l^gtridk l*| Kbe 
l!>l«/' "TliP a<lBraBlirlrinc,''"TiLH. Vljiiiiii:« bfliL hi T ■ IIih urtPK, " CK- a«0. -vHD braUknl 
WaorL En^^TJiL^i fiQlu llEl^inal bhclibti, |1j. Llnib. 

MACKINNON.— THE HISTORY OF CIVJLTSATION, 

&rWiP,AI«ainl«W>ifcli.unri, t.llJ^. M .P. f ci |,ji,d.,Biob. I*c.:i,9to.Hl,ilp[l, 

MArKlNT03H [Silt JAME^).— THE UFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE- 

Vj Ibe niilit Hun. <^lr Jioli^i U^ckJiilu.b. UeprLuIrd Icnm Fbc Cnhluirl CrdopAdLB. 
Fonlicap AvD.wltb rorlnEt, &i. iloib -. nr [lunud Ln V4:JIuei] glU {nJif j^yJrJ.ru. 

MACKINTOStrS (SIR JAMEi^l MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; 

rni'LudlDf htt CautribnEkuiL. lo Ttir KU liS It U Ji U Ll UJ^VIEW- KiJjtcii Liv BabtH JbdEI 
MB4;l(LaLoib, Eaqr a loJi.H'ti.i^frtilKlb. 

MACKINTOSH. ETC— THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND- 

Qv.'^kJBiaBa KkiLLitLDBbi W. ^VaJlaiiCp Kin-i bdiI Uubccl EtrtL, Jlhu, ID roll . fQ uLbGII P 9* P . 
wktVLniicU'^ r»lM,3l. liolb. 

M'CDLLOCIL— THE LITERATURE OF POLFTIC A L ECONOMY! 

HclMKiiCUkill^HCaliilEisilr oE iba pnin^Epiil WoTka I H iho iHiI'mir di^pBEiiUL-p^n of PeimFBl 
EcrKJiimj. liiTeriperBtil Hllb HltlurlcBL, CriUcBl, Bitd bloKtripbirBl NaElcca, Dr J. ]!.. 
U^LuUulS, Kbi|, d-D. ■'■'. rlwlb. 

M'CULLOCH (J. H.)-AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE, AND STATISTICAL, 
ol Ihr Ultl'rrEitl EUPIIEU, rtEjiiihinulln EtLlonln Pli r>.k iJ Cniitr I E^n , I'lipn !■ Hvip , Liidiuiirr, 
nnd Civil Jkikil IfnlltfliiDB I u lU L ki lli^u i . Dj J. 11, M''''i4lliir1i, Ebh- ^-^ Eill^lgU, lairciEtd, 
mWlffd, BDtl ErrBEl)' improvid. V [litik 'ciIi.Btki Vii- rJuih, 

M'CULLOClt.->A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICAL 
ISfUUKNCE Ub TAXA'noA' ANu T||E f^LlMJlNb ttVs-rt^H. by i. [1. H'Cullbi:b, 
t-«i. Hro 14*. doth. 
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M-CULIXKH— A DKTIONAffY, CEOCRAPH1CAL, STATnTICAL, JM 

|||WTCIItinjM>. otlkT<>H'jQqCauIrt». FUiM, ud PiliirlpKi^JBlimlllliJccIiirtktVvkL 
"•* Tif m'9Arllflr4**-f frlmlfdMtpttr^lflf mMmSumfltmf-Mt t9 tit fmr^rr B4Uim. f^ 
ftffptrc. a*t.6i.irwt4. 

M'CULLoriL— A DfCTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, AW 

HISTOHITAL. OF COMUEllCK. AND COHMBRCJAL t<lAV Hi ATlON Br ' ^ 
M'CollDcb, Eiv A N«wH4Ul«D. G«rtcWd 10 Hu-cb. 1»I7. Owa^ wllh N-Hfuf Mhii 

A SUPPLEMENT tt Hr gdltiamM fmilbAed In l»U BHrf IMfl ,«« «* Urf H»«Mfrlf» 

U*L£OD.— THE QEOCRAPHY OF PALZSTINE OR THE HOLY LAND, 
[feclad^ni PhiEhliH- and PfaEUttU, Hf W, VLv4d, Ht-md U»tcr of ibe HoddScbpoli 
■oTKl HQkEui Aarlui» CbaltFa, lUe UuUir al tbp klodel tichoot, O^IKotbca. IScbd. 

HAITLAND (DR. CHARLBB).— THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Haicrtpllod of IhcprlD^llTK Chnrrb i\ Roiiir, Illiutrm(«d br ila Sepq|<:briil k^Bibl' 
Ykj Chu-I<i Hkdtlud, H.D- Aro. wllh bun'tOHB tapvilii^ (HI Wood, J-lf, dolh, 

UABCET (MRS J— CONVERSATIONS ON THE HI&TORY OF ENCtAMl* 

FortXr 1l>«or ChUdErX- Bt HnrMarCd. aiilhor pf' CaavBrtBlIOH Ob C hcmlitTT. " ^^^ 
fdBdIiiDD, viLh Addltlou. Iflma , Ai , cM b. 

UARCET.'-CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMtSTRYi 

Inakirh Ih* EtemrDli of IIik( Srlacirt u# luallikTlr Ke^aId«<1 mud T 11d«|»bIc4 bv EiP«'l- 
meDU- Hr '"■ Hucal, N«v EdJllDD, rorrrclEd. 3 roll. toaUcap B«o r It*, cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIOfe ON NATURAL PHrLOSOPHY ; 

Td vhlcb tfae Klcmruia of ibBiSrLeDCf ue ftmUiulj evpljilHed, and ftduird la ihtreBpH' 
hffDilDnDrVDDDf Pcriqut. Bf iln. HarcHl. lOlbEdLtfuo.fDlanred ftbd correrUd. tarn. 
a<a.whbaPlAlci, lOi.fltf.cJotk. - b -r 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS ON POLTTCAL ECONOMYl 

[D vbl4!b ibr KLriUfDtl <•( tbX Sclract bre tmoiLiutj cipttlbcd, Bt Hn Uwctl. Tib 
EaULom, iniicd nud fbEuied. FODljciip ffrU. ;i.M. rlulb. 

MARCET —CONVERSATIONS ON VECETASLE PHYSIOLOCY; 

CatupreheiidEBB fbc KLrncbU d1 HqUdTp wtlb their ■ppl][;u3Da (<■ A ErlcBlinrfl Drill*. 

marcet,-k;onversations on land and WATER- 

ihepliijtbecOinpKilS"AlIltiii*of Monn«lPt.6r6J.clolli. ' "j*- <»4UBrca pv 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS on LANGUAGE, 

ForCbUniKn- Br Un-bluTCi,iiutbaj rtl *>Ubrr'tUnmBUr,"t(o. ISma.^f .e^^rJoth. 

WARGARET PERCIVAL. 

Dr l>if "ulhor of " Amr HFrbFTl.'* Edhrd bf Ibr Rer, W- Scoell, B.D., Fetloir ud TWOf 
a( Eieter Colltfc, OfiDnl. NcniSdUJop. S voli. iDolacjtp ^ros I2r. ctoth, 

MARKVAT.— THE PRIVATEER'S* MAN <WE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
Bf CuplBlit v. HBrTTBtf C.B.AiitbDraf " FclEr Slmvle*^' "UbJtenOui RituIt." e(c a«»l> 
fcap.9«9. ISa. cloib. 

MAERYAT (CAPT),- THE MISSKW: 

Orj£ccn«l In Africa. WrlClrnfor Younff Ffoptfl. Bj CaaEadn MBrnat- C,& , Bollwr 9t 
"Pclti Simple," "AlaalermU Heady/'^ "Tta ScLUfia In Canadbi ' *lc, ^f Tala^ fcap 
HtO. 13r- cloth. ^ 

MABRYAT (CAPT,)— THE SETTLERS IN CANADA, 

Written toi VouDB FHplc. B* explain UarrraE, C.B. aulbOF oi "FelFr Blnble ■' 
*'U>JLernuineulri"*^*^- Mc* Edition. fcap.Sio^ wllh iwb I lkuilHlloDi| 7f, M. daih. 

MAEtRYAT (CAPT J-M ASTER MAN READY J 

Oj. lb? Wreck eflluFkfll^c. Witltpn for YwuntFeople, H? Ct^laEn Marrral, C.B. jmOiDr 
of "Felerb^Dipl«,"e(C. 8 «ola.fCap. B*a. vilhunmBraua Angrmrlntton U'Dod^^.O^. cCalb. 
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MAUNDBR.-TKE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And UPHAIIV »l ABfRRKNCi. Ri A^antel M'^alet. l5Kh EdllSuD, te'liclI rlinrDKbDuL 
udcDlPi^^rd, Faa]iC4p dro. IIi«.i:]ulIii baniid la riAii, l^f, 

•tfili mJ lUitaty iiJ '.ArHhni.'iHV'b; t Ilieii'.r"'rf of Law Tffiti a Pif v ^tmr/fUl uj 11" 



K/mariavt Hiljn! Iiit'a* Jrldtnita. 



MAITXDER.-THE HlOCRAPHlCAL TREASURY: 

CliJjllH[lii|rvrb1viELr||rk, :i|.4' ( r1i?| . flttJ lirief .\nlPU-rl orabcifll 12,0)10 EDtlDCB I Fmit* QI All 

Airt miiBTiMaiii. (iQin ibe KbiUeaE PcrltMl qI lli^^Dr; ] iurinivs m uew nHd (Difi|>lEi# Ui<:- 
llnaar; dT l?[iiTFrbKl DI[iL[i[ij»hr^ Df SuiiDcl UrkUMilcFr 6ih ^I'lLuUd ifiied LltruunJiu Uf , 
Vkd ci^DlBinlug > cupkunt Supplcmcul, bi-tnugbl dT'VU Ig 1H4A, t^DQlki^ftp Bra. lUi, ulaili i 
bDBDd Id tdbDj \Jt, 

MAUNDER.— THE SClENTlRC AND UTERARV TREAUJRY: 

A7«EW«[ii[ Populjr KEK'^rLupn^LlIti L>l di LCiiE'.' i'lrl <bc Dtlki LrElrrt^tndUiLlnifKlIariuirbEH 
bl ai-ltbrc, Knd cit,j ?.ulijril runu.-cl' d *"!> JJcrniuj^r mn-t Art. Tli# f-holf wrillrUka < 
(ubllib lEvk^nd^piEc! ivil'r ri;n»|»F'lirjigiun of bJI □frk^pui d^iitroui iiliir^bJrLitKlnlnp'nBlUt:. 
no lhfl4ub]c4:U rHHniPrlied tn ibr vncfa, and aLm ■iLaplFd l^ii □ KiiuuaI uf r dili-' liLi< :il Hrr^r' 
■DDtiaUa miinlfiKrDclGrJ. Bf Samuel UKDDdDf. KbKilUluit- TVip.tllO- JUtd clul^i buiiad 
If] ((mi. lU. 

MAUNDER,— THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Cuiupi-lBine B Gfih^j-hJ ImcohIilcIht) OuELIpe uf Uii[Trrwl III i [o rj , Anri anf sad MadFrn, au-l 
A biJ-Leuiif tcrPLKEc HIiiucIki ihf r'prT prlin^lti-il Nallon (bat eililii dETrloplui ibdir niac, 
PmiTEiH, mo'l PirVct\K CondLllon, ili« t1ni«l uiil ^ii'iil ':bflrftL:lcr -t Elpb-rr reipvrlirC 
lilh>blTuli.lbelrREll>r1^[i.Mii]iiflr*,BDdCiulDini. clc.Elc^ Uj ^UddcI Njmudtff . SU UtUi, 
Fcip-Siru. IIH. fIdELj bauiii] Ld edu, 12«. 

MAt'RY.-THE STATESMEN OF AMERICA IN 1846. 
By SubIi ni'lLdJ] ATikir, Siu , ^i. '\il. .U'tU. 

MEMOIRS OF THE CEOLOCICAL SURVEY OF GREAT BRFTAIN, 

And or ■hcUu-ruiii of Kcqehjid^l: bE4jl4wr In Erii"dan. PiibhibBil bvunJlr uf tbr Uirdi 
CqoijiiIihIuufeh Ehl ll4frMii]a>lr'iTTt»urr, TuL I, rDj4lB'a,«Uk WDUill.'it»Hd V PIbIm, 

(lETBD FUlaDrCEj], ?lj. L^l[hlh, 

MICUELET iJ.J^PRIESTS. WOMEN, AND FAMlLIES- 

Dj J. MlirhclFE. TEHJtPilhTH'dfrDni ib« Krfi.4.-1i {lEjIcd rdhiliiji>, «-illi IbF Aolliur'i prrmliBlaUi 
ta'G.I?»V>,U.L. pTijCH:i|(rrij|tbr Lii\-t Lni-gMagri lu rb«Ha;-l Cqllrgchar ("rjntie- Nffir 
PidllicBi, FitiErt'o. III. c]>il1ir Ifioiu. |<, U, BctttLL. 

MICHELET (J.J— THE PEOPLE. 

Uf Mr 11lfb«|«l, UFOilicr nftbr InBlPiqtc of FtbilgC < UF. TftHtlBlcd, vllb Lbe ripprublJn d 

ufEbe ADlb4ir,br C.Cjj^kB.D.U >E* KdEtlOn- nDtiaT^. ttl. clulb. Iflotci ^j. fiirf. uvfd. 

>,• jUf . r^rti'i rficJlDTrirri f-nai'^flnvi o/ Jlflr4«f«(^« " Pr<rifr, V-nvrjt, mid Ft^illiM," 

ami"Tlif Pfiflt.'^litomafaf. ID~*. 3r-flrf. c^ufA. 

MICHELET AND UCIINET.^THE JESUITS. 

Sj 1. Ulclirlm. MERiUirr -il llic ImEliuir ol tt^-rti bbiI £, Qakncl, 'it |h« CoUecr of 
Fmtlr, TnPvlBTcd, wllii IbE appEii li tltull at Eti« ADlbonbr 0. Carkf, U.L. Ntv Et|| iLtpip. 
I^mc, l<. Grf- wwfld. 
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MILKS m\— THE HORSE'S TOOT, 

AniLHawlaH^p IE ?!l(.ai]d. U} ^Vmiajn UUca^Eiq. NEvEdklour HoTBlHra-vlEb EnEP«V< 
Id|i, 7j, thiib. 

MILNPJT {FiEVfl, J, .\ND 1,)— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 
CHn[?iT. t>r LbD llEr J^HBFpb hllnrr. A-M. Wnii AdiJIIIoat i.Jtd fKcrtL-UnjiM lir Ebr klr 
Kc*. laur Ki^Ticr, ll.ll. F-R-i^- A New tdLlkmi r'il*cd. wLlbsdHhtKjUFJ NcjIg*, by iJir H^:*, 
ybvnu, Ur.ulbaiD, b.U., CbBplalnln rbc LtbiluiiJ dE KUddri:- J -nil- Wia. a^. -AaVu. 

A EDIlElnuVlDit U( llir tbDIPF, 

THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 



FiDiD Ibt DiFt 4l A«r*bbFr. lUI^ Eu lliB KirbTF'DiA CrPliiFTt odjlBflllT dnliTPiFd bb b 
CaqbdllVlDn uf UUDrr^t "Hljl'irj ul Lbc Cbkficli of CblllL" Ht lbe Re*, Uaiir' 
ftlcbblDffp □.!>, •fOt»,»fo,3'ri,clvtb- 

MOIfAN LAL.-LIFE OF THE AMIR DOST MOHAMMED KHAN OF 

tCAllU[<. HtlJk bl> PnliElral Ptuh rr-Ljiit4'> tii'4>ji1f ilir JT lpi{I] ■ li . Jtunlkn, j.itd I'rr-Pan frutiTEU 
DDDla» laclod^ua Ebr ^ li IihC] 'i^nr ULaiuri uf Ilir UrlLhti Arui, Ldi A iT|> L .. it |k lapt . Lit MuLhe] 




ruJi.ATa. wtib 



FQElivll, 3lll, flvLb, 
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MONTAUBAN rMRS- B.)-A YEAR AND A DAY IN THE EAST; 

WONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS. 

New ud oqIt GomplTlc MlliOD^ WLib tvatt utdlUonal Foemi KUd AoiabLofllBpllUri 
■ Prtluct- CdIIcgiM -bd rdLird br Ur.HoDlBOrdflry. It4^. foollCkp «VO, wltk Poruiil | ud 
»e*rB4lhe' PiUei, 2U|. rloih 1 bauDdlq atUfDrro, IJ. lb. 

HOORB— THE HCTORV OF JRELAM). _ 

FrVB Oa evUeUtUBBB oMhu RhIid, (tuvn ID lu lul C^itts Bj TbOBU HtOrt. Rh- 
4raU. f«4l«^pHia ,vilh ^l^ncllvTiEl' >,?!'■ cialb. 

UOORE-S POETICAL WORKS; 

CdnlBliilUElbc AultLur'i rer« Bl I at rodDCUOP >Bd NOle^F Complcla \a QBETalVBIF, BHlforB 

vjib Lord HfrbD'! Pl>»id«. Mrdium Std. ■Il\ PurUkll mai VI^GIlep It, li. clolb^ A 4^ 
bauad Id ^ato^no, bj H^rdAf. 

•>> Alio. BD RdlllDD in ID fall, toalicip 6*0- wUh Fortnll, fend 10 Plktct, If . IS*, cloth L 
maiovco, 4L lb. 

MO0RE-» LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROI^ANCE, 

Nev EdhlDD. Median fira. tMmilimlcd '\t\ 13 Abb eaflI>TlliLB«,lli- c]o(h[ m»nt€i>t>6l.i 
wilb ladia Pradf Plain, *2l. FUfLb. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. AN ORKNTAL ROMANCE. 

Nea-EdltlsD, ^DcLi^of Bra. olib 4 J'^Uu, tj WeaiAllp lOa. firf. cLolbi D/ 14i, bn^tf !■ 






UOOBE'S IRISH MELODIES, 

jUailnlFd bj U. UicUie, Il.\. Imp, S^-D, wUb ICl Dea^gni, eDjrmvrd aa Sltcl. Jf. St. 
boudi; wt;, 1-lf. b boand tn marracci, M Hardar- Praal ImpjcHtaol (oolr 300 GOpin 
priDtnt.of vbicb afrwrrmaia). 6^ fie ba.id>. 
*.* /ndfa PrV^i ^rjtrw I'lltrt vj tkt 161 Driirmi, SK Qmarttt CfttmkUT, (■ P9Tif*t\u 
fBafp Kca^JfJ^ritttrW, ^ v4M 4/cw rraulfl,, 3U. l(b. 

Iwdlu Proo/i *'-/orc /rrfrri ■/ Ikt Si Ldrf* YJnJnif an Qm^rttT Ctlumtlfr, Im FrrtftHw 

MOO RE-S IRISH MELODIES. 

NcirCdUlo*- Pciip-»f0. vi» vi^eiEfl mlF^iQi. cl^i^i ba«ndlB DiDTDcevi ISf.fitf- 

MOORB^THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 

CoBflldtrltd Id maUaa la H'^lEb abd Harala. DrGraij* hoore, 1I,D. UCBbei af Ib4 
FLaralCalrfealPbyairiauap LaBAiD» rlc. N#v Edttlaa. Foal S-d. 7i, U, cloth, 

HOORE^THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE MIND- 

Br GcDrfF Uaat, V-D- McBbet vJ ibf Roral Callcar a( PbritcUoi, LoodaB, oU. Patt 

am. UrcLblb. 

MORAL OF FLOWERS [THE!. 

Uedlllup. [l&rBiaia-vLlba4bfanlkfall7<o|aared£pfnTiaBiT IJ. lOi.kalf'baud. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS, 

DrLbr Rn. H.Matritf, M-A-, PivEvtiar «f NaiaraL l'Lilla«D]ibi' and AktraDOmj Id KIdi'i 
Cd]Lc|c, Loadaa, 1xin|tbF klnl Vo|iiu» at (bt 1 1 ImEnrlDni dI brieure b* the FrofetHn 
Df KLai'a CoLcgc. New Editioji. Fcap.era' wHb WoDdraEi.Bi.clalb. 

M03ELEV.— THE MECHAMCAL PRJNCFLES OP ENCINEERLNC AM) 
ARCHITBCTUHK. Br 1)i» ll«i. H.UuarlcTi U-A.I^.H.d.,PTa(riaaTa( Nalarml Pbllaaopbf 
oad AalrOnDBf In Hina'a CdI1c(». l^aduB^ aad aalbor a( ■* LUoamilDBI oE Pndku 
MrrhaB|»»'*«c,ara.B|th Wt>Hiik-aliandDUcrmB*,IMl. cJoUl. 

MOSHEIH'S ECCLESIASTICAL HKTCfflY, 

Aacitnt uid ModtiPt^ Tranalaled, wk(k roaiaat Nalei, br Jud'^ >lDrdac]c» D.D. lUlUd, 
irllh Addlliona, bf Ueorj So«b»,U,A. Nfl«KdlttDD,ieflB«l, and (aatlqued, dTDla,ara. 
4HI. cLolb, 

MURRAY.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY I 

CumpEiBing a ci>mnlclT DEacilplian aflba Kartbi FiNlbLlinif Lu HelatloD lo Ibc BaBTtdl' 
Bodlfi, Iti Fb*ikal SlnKliuc, ihr Naland HUlOr* nl racb CdiuUrr, aad Ibe LBdailrr, Com- 
Ptetce. PoLllir'al iaiaiallODI, and CItII >qd Fjactal ^[-t? uE -11 Nallaaa. B* Hub Unmr 
|r.TlJ$.E.E Ncit EdlHoa. Of^ «IU 83 Uapa, aad opwiidt o( l/iOO aikar frtad U- 
frmrta|a, 8f. 

MY YOUTHFUL COMPANIONS. 

Bj tht aulbor of " Uf SchoDl-tiar Itar"-" ISmo., vtlh PTODUapleC', 3l. M. cloih. 
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, DKER I>E SAUSaURE.— PPOCRE5SJVE EDUCATION; 
Or, CDDilderBi^iiiin on EhcCauir ol IMe. Tr^uHliEfd Hm^ AlirirlHeil Eroia iIif Prenzh gf 
^ HadbDD Ncflirir Oc ti miiiurd , by MLai Hollnjid. Jl <u]f ^ foulu-p »vd. IQi. lirf, rLolh- 
■» *,>£i^fidrafr;p-po/i.L,aTirfII. ISf,] nd. III, 7l- S-^- 

rteSBlT fA.}-A TREATISE ON PRACTICAL KENSURATIONj 

Cant4]bEi]^ iLi iDoit BiJ^riirrd FLlclh-ktLi ol iItbwLii i( I -r d n» ErI i' nl FlyiurrB ; M r usirniUu Fi of 
bBprc&i'irt ; Lund tiurff t'i-II I M i' ui □ rBEln n of toLLdij ttir Mm uf the UiLTprLiivr'i Biiv E 

t< -rimbrr Hi-oturr. cl?. UyA, Xi-ibll. l::iJ] lildilKjn, i:jini>, <rUli iKKT WUL»0i.-u1i,El-baQDd. 
HKY. 7Lh EJUIan l^mri. Sm. boajkiL 

BWELLrURV. n, H.}— THE ZOOLOGY OF THE ENCLKH POETS, 
* CDncirlGd by lbs Writiiini at FhT^idirrh Naiu r-litia- Bk- LLr Ri^ R.U. FJawiill, B«gUf of 
^ UlUtr Hunncid. F4:iip. S«u. wiLti Ehui-aTliitfi ou IVnud/Df. Oif, ctnLli. 

ItCOLAS.— THE CHflONOLOCY OF HISTORY i 
»Cp°l'kiiirf TnbliTip CBlculallniuj,, and MBri-mmiH |pLi|i«pt|ttpi1i|r fnr BiCHBlliLnv ■!■ t OnlCi ot 
IjllfltQrir-r KroTiEN, 'nrL oE PublJL- Ahd Pci'Qir Di^cuinrnti, rron Ibe tlBrllttT Purled to ihe 
frn-BriLl Tiay. iiy SLt MutIh Mi^dIu, K.C. M.G. 3bd EdltiDQH rrap.drii.fli. L-luEb, 
RDNANCE MAPS (THE), AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE GEOLO- 
GICAL SLTRVEV 01" THl<; UNITED KINTnLtUAI. -hlo^tTi, UniBUkHn ftiid I'l;. hwc brcn 
•ppoiiiKiil by iliv Dutml ipf Ord ri bii l-c d^^rrjlB lur Ibr i»le 'iJ Ihv HIbLia uMb? OrnlntiuH^r fiur' 

*Trj alGrcm UriE^in. AEfiQ. mte ilcrrT* Uir ibr hiiIf oI EIic MifH, Sccrlcus, eiid BiphI-i uT 
the Gi:u:^BlrnL Surfer of ite Uoilrd Klu^H^nP, ■mH if iHr Vhafuhi oI Ei uuomli: GralDcrv, 
-mder Elk^LitLldf C0mnk»lDDfraf EI» MaJciIt'i lVD4idH, WurL^i >nd Ltii.d RcTrDun. 
•,- Cumf/lett Jfl/iiird Calalogu**'*/ t""! Seilcg aaj/ tir hid aO applltntiiv. 

OWEN. —LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND PHY5I- 

OLDOyOFTH?; LNVERTEDn.VlKAMMALPi, d^ll-r.ed -t rhn Pn,4[Cr>lJptc --F &ur,fcoii> 

^H Id IBI3- Os RLtbziTi] 0*i:iP, t'.R i!. HunlEi-ljiiL PmrcAdrCa [far Cell t-e. hionk NciEn i>VrP 

^^b)i V^'Llli-m Willie CDaii". M^tl.C^S. and rir<liea W l'nif?«iDf 0<rra. WiLb Gka^uv nud 

^■lDd«i. tfTt,wlllii»eBhlrL4U||lM<lz>ii1{ih.oii WudiIh Ui •!i>'th. 



■,» PrafsMiu- 






irif^ Of publitkrd in a/ew dagi, 
PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 

Bkljlj IhllLiitEiiiiTei] wllb flppTb^iriqlc Dordpn, pKdCfH Iti CatoDP^, imi \n Blqck brd OhjU l 
vLEh ■ DkiI^u linm Dipe of Ebe eailj ^'rimnn eugrBfl^ Sqnnce foaliii'Pp Syj.. anlfarm ip 
iLu wiEh Ebe " Sejmua dd (be JUoufit/' Sll-i Ld ■ mKieLiir i!Kr*ed blndtagi atOiozta,Mi., 
bound I* J ilirdfty. 

PABBES— DOMESTIC DUTIES ; 

Or. liiilEucii la VDUiti- Klarrkil Lii>ii(» dq Ibr ManK^rment af EhrLr HiMLHelialdi and ihB 

l^eguUEibii a[ Elirlrflnnijdcr Jn itis vbH«iii Ri-L-Ekuui mad UbLlet dT ^WrJfd Lllc. Bw Ur»- 
W-PnrlieB, bib LdlHuhpt- FdoIacaiiHvd. |J|,<;lDtb. 

PARNELU^A TREATISE ON ROADS, 

Wbrrrln Ebe l^riDctplp* ipn wH'h Hnndt thniuld be tnaSear^ fipUhDed nnd ^lulnlHd bj ihn 
Plvn, SpcciBcBlioui, ind CuiiCrBcli, miie idr ol by TJiaraFii TclfPird, Eiq.. nn Ktv HdIt' 
head RodLl, Uy Ibi^ Kc. Una- Hli Hear* E'uueLl, bin. Scconi] HilLllDit, BreAllv eal>[iied, 
Syo. nkb Mne Wr? FtiLn, lii,., c]t,|b. . • j^ ■ 

PATON fA.A,)-fiERV|A, THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE EUROPEAN 
FAIHILV, iiF, uneilii^iirc III UirJifrnde, iiniJ Tii*f]i lbr[>tJH<li ibc lll^bkADdi ind WoaQ- 
landH nE lb. InTi-rlrkr. d^irlmr lltE v»n L843 nud ItfU, [It Ar-l^tV Ariihlbald tuEEHi. Eiq, 
Piral HEu^it^ib piirirkir 4iliI pklo, llJj. i^loEb.— Dj^he lu^e AuEliar. 

THH MOUtRJV SrniANS, nr, SiiEl«e Sorlrl^ln DaiDA»Cui, Alcb^u. jtjid tbo HoiiDluiuiir 
Ihe Orianm. Pum Bid, IUi. M. rtatb. 

PEARSON.— AN lNTRODLfCTK>N TO PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY: 

Br Ebr' Rev, W. rcAnoiJ, M..I). F.k.^. eEc. RLrlcirur S.iiiitL KIL-anli, Lr1rc>lcpvHr»,1iqd 
Ticuurrr mtfae ABlroDDiLuiAl^Dflply DlLQudnq, ]]TDli,4lD.*l1b PIUcb, 7 f . 7i. baudi . 

PEARSON.— PRAYERS FOR FAMIUESj 

Ot»liHL>i(riB i\tm ibnrl but riimprrbEnHlie fLrrm fnr ibc blarnlrB ind K*cnlllBDr tverj J3mJ 
imlie ^Vc-ili. UnLlL-iCrd bv ihz Imc EHw-riL PearniiJ, 1>.II. WLib ■ B]cjnnpbLra| Hcmolr 
ol Ibc ^t-Lbur. N'h-- EdEiluii, li^iai*, Ui. Gif, cliiLb. 

PEDESTRIAN AND OTHER REMINISCENCES AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
rt'rrif -'"KlCTCHK^'at" 'UUNTRY UtE. Uy ^yl^^nm, PnBES'u., *kb tianllipkcr and 
V^lfnElle TiEic, lili. lid, L^loib- 

tEEElRA.-A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

WiEb Ub>rnallajiH Jin Ebi: IflrlrliLPiP RdkIidl^Ii »i|II<-l| tni DLiLxdertd Slaiei ol Ebe RltfetEliB 
OrBUhe J ULd bd AicdmiiI Lif Ibr UleEBrtck al townr hi' Ihe prlitLipil AlelioprilllBn ana olbirr 
KifAbltabiDELHtroj- PiLunrrB, LuaaEki, CrLmlDBJBH CkLldrrnt ibc Hli-kp cir. Br Jpd. FGridiB, 
M JJ.F.B-.H., Bulbar af^'ICtcmDalB or UmBriaUtdlG*-" a*«, IttlrC^DLJl. 
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MOSTALBAN fMUS- E.J-A YEAR AND A DAY IN THE EAST: 

MOST<K>MERVri ^JAMES. POETICAL WORKS. 

Nr« Bad onLr tfonplclr tldniua. V-'ni fiar bJdLllunal Pocmi Bmd Ahi«^:- ^" 

MOORE—THE HKTQRY OF IRELAND, 

r»B (kr r-rUttc Klt^Ei ol lbfllRT*lB, d,;>D ID Ilk lut Chief. PyTllB H Mp:: 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

Cani^klpi Ibe -Itaibni'i E«C#al lalrodacriaa aad N«ei. ComplrlC im amtwm\^r- ' 
«iu u.rd brr^u'A Phi«dii. >iEdLuiD aro-atib Funiui sod virtue, If. Ij. cii- 
bdUBd ID ■BuracH.-a, h" H^ji»j. 

•.« Al«a. >a Edtilaa la 1i> -oil. IdoEigvp S'^-r wHb Fonnil, u< 1* Flatc*, tl.lvi- 
■eiorcD, 41. IIUl 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH- AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

vilh iDdia PjvqI Plitci, 4^ rlolh. 

MOORE^S LALLA ROOKH. AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

Htw Eiiliaa. >ih^Ii<;bp bra. •kth 4 I'lA.ra, bf WcilalL, ItW- «¥, cla4b| «r J4f. ' 



UOOEE'3 iRfiH MELODIES, 

llliilnlrd bT U. kl-chK. K..\. Ib]i 4-0. vUh ISI T>rit|Ba, tmgmir4 «flT^fF<. 
bg«nli; 1^4/- I4a. &d. trtmpd id aQrroizcn. br Hbrdar- Fioaf L*p««*iaiBB («al* - 
pHpl«d,ari>UfhajE«rriBala). 6l.6t.lio'iit. 
•,■ /-rfJ« P-ao/j ktfm I'llrri e/ /if lAl Itrii^ml. «■ fljiaffff C>/*BUn, tK . 
fnlf Sc<f J'f ^riir/id, ^/ mkict a JtM temmiM , 3l^ 1U(- 
/prfld '■rDo/f »'/□'« lett'tt >/ 'A' 51 Larf lirri^i. *■ C*«rfn- CalflAUrTt <■ ' - 

MOORE'SlRrSH MELODIES. 

Ntr EdEUoD. Frif. B>d. mU VIbdcIIG TitlErlOj. cloth 1 IiiidihIU mimni. Hi 

MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE OODY, 

CoDikdcrltd Id tcIhIqd lo HrJib lod Munlt. By Ctortv UoorT, MJk Hch:.. 
HdfDl Celtgc or Ph.'*">^>> L-JUdoa, cir. New EdtlioD. f »l Ba«. 7>-K. dalk- 

MOORE.'THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATfON TO THE MMD- 

Bid. »f.<li>|h, 

MORAL OF FLOWERS CTHE). 

M EdJikPD. KoTrnJaiO'VUh^hfulh^iiltj^QlDDiGd EnffliiqE** ■'. lD#-hDU-b^ , 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

Bribe He*, H-HaAelrf, i\.\ , PivLlrH»r ol N'atnrAl l'btk»iDphvDD4 Amtr^mi. ■ 
Collefr, LoDdoD -. beiiftbr l-kril VHjIghucDJ ibr L ■ LotirarichDB of hijemct bj IL; . 
d( KlDi'i College, tiew Ei1l(l«a, F^prS*0. «jlb WoiKiCBU, S<. d alk. 

MOSELEY.— THE MECHANtCAL PRINCIPLES OF £NCDCEl»«t. 

ARCHlTECTUnKr Br <b« ^e*- ■■- ".jidrt. M.A. »'. H-^f., FrufrHorof NMBm . 
■nd riBiniDAiBr ha (ClBg'l CiMrfc, Lond.mj uid Aolhar uf ■- lUDiLrmllDvd ;: 
MHbutn,"elc.8TD. vtrb WtH>iicDlaaMa Jhi^moi, J^-brtldlk. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIAST>CAL HISTORY, 

Aarieni uid Hodrrn. TramlBLrd, «ilb capioua N'jjtei, br Junet H^rfvch, D.I 
wJIb j^ddlEMHia, br UrDrTSiumri i\.A- h'cw KdilioD, r c t ucd , Dad fciiJlBlnd. 

MURRAY.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Compriflnf A cODDpl^Te Prtcripliln ot ihe Kulb: ubiblEiDfiU HeIdIIob Is ll 
Bodies, ilA Pbialcal birociiur, rbr ^MniDT^I HitiDry qF ru: b OoiEDlrr, ladlbcli..- 
■frcEn FolitLi aI iDitiEiiliDDi, and CItiI uid ft-f-claj biaie of aJ] N«IiOd*. Vv H 
F.R.S.E.: Skw EdKtaa. Src. vtTb ^ Uapi, aad a^waida at l/Ot aUet 

MY YOUTHFUL COMPANIONS. 

Br tbe aulbpr of *■ Vlj :hbDVl-bOj' Dh^I." ISmo.p wilt FiQDliipiHF, ^ M, <■- 
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rCRICLES : 

A fai' or A(k*H Id ib< HUOlTAp'Md. f»Tlbc aVhor of » A DiiHSkOrk ■f^n^PW*' 

H/fky." J Tolf.pDalSia. lb. rioih. 

PERRY DIL W.C.>— GERMAN LMVERSJTY EDOCAHONi 

Oi, Ik* Fioftttott am4 ^mO^pli ot ti^immaT. Tg >hkk la addcJ. « brM feC<*v«dlbP 
Pabhr S<bD»l« u( P(Dk*J>: «iih ObvcrniiDu hm Ika iBlBebce df Phlln— fJhj ^ lb 

- " ■ - - - - - - _ .. _ _ HOB. lti,fc,R 



PESTlrEL fC.F,— CLEMENTS OF PHYSICS, 

Br C. F- PriChrl. trtwrlul of Ihr Ho*^ Hillrvr ''qU (ft . l>n-*Jcv. Ftr.rtc. Tj 
tram a« GcrvH. vtik Xotn, hf L H^'nU 1 tdI fcgp. ^t^. H»h Voodnt^ Zlv. d 

^'^■"■'^t{ P«r;, Imv^mitnhlt Boiir* 4lJ«h,Hm, HHIBctiKK.ElHlnaly, 
t. ud EI«riTa-DrnBln3 . 3Tgi,lnp.S>v- lb- trf. rblL 

PlEELLIPa-nCURES Ji DESCRIPTION& O^ THE PALEOZOIC FOSSM^ OF 
rnHN'^VAU, URVON.ud VESTBOUKHftin'; obrtrttJ ■■ l^g cpm-m rf ^j I> i| ii rr 

<■( iloflnl Sftnri^of IhU DUtrirl, Bf Jobn PUlHrt, F-K-S. F-G.&, ctr- P^Ckbd W 
OnJrr of ihr [>kr4a CiwHluloafn ol H. H- Tiunry. *n. vHh H Flatn, n^pi^ 
weij BMBTfriBi Ft|mjT>, Vi. iL«lk. 

PniLLIPS.—A' CWOE TO CCOLOCY. 

Br^JakAphUbr*,r-R^.O.B,cU, F«Uciip>n.whkF1aUa,»f,elafk. 

PniLL[P8— A TRCATIM ON CEOLOCY. 

DlJahiiFhllltp>,F.m^.Cf.SrC(e. Ivala. bMUcVp»>«' *Hh W«a4eBta. UhcklL 

PITMAN ^REV, J. R.^SERMONS 

Oa Ikr prtncir^ Sali^rfU roMpriHd lb lk< Book of PkIhI, aihrMn^ bom EKbmlHv^B 
of Ibr FilablltbfJ Cbmrrh, Br (^t Rc*. J. R. PibHa, A-M- Dmolir CkMlaBlsUB 
Bar-J Ili(ba»« t^G Dvckru Df lErnt. H*«- J4*. rlMk. 

PLUNKETT.-THE PAST AHD FUTURE OF THE BRITISM NAVY, 

Bt lb llaa. E PIvAkcfl, COBaUdrrRJfl. »-d. 7>- rielh. 

PLYMLET :PETER).-4.ETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CAT>40UCS 
TO Vr ftflOTHKB ABR4HAH, VHOUl'ESlNTBICOirNTVT, By rrtrw rtr^er. 

lift Ed l< I'M. PtMtSvd. ll.ClQlk. 

POETS' PLEASAUNCE fTHE^j 

Or. Ctrira of aO 5«ta ol Pbukal n»Vt«, »UGb OVf nraaiBt Po«tB Wn fa hat TWe 

(4ef P>«(B(1 Pl>Dtcd : wflh ibc rhiht oi^CflBC b* <kf<B- Br E^" ITuwtck. SfMrv 
rrowa ^a. vttk TCTTDDBrivilt i Uat^MidBt <h Wood , nfrared in ihc b«l ^^hbc*. 

I/- "*»- 
FOISSON (3. D.^-A TREATISE ON MECHANICS. 

Bf 9 [Ir PjHitoa. Bnond lUldom. TrilHi1>ud ham (li« rT«*rh» ud lIlBFlht^ veil 
EtplMatiHjSotn. brlbr On. Hnrr H- H^n^i ■*" Fella* a< TiuIIt CoU^gf « D«yjA. 
IvdIbbih, tl*i>- llrB*- clarb, 

POPE fALEKANDERl^^THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

Claib. 
PORTER.— A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF SiLK, 

Vl|Hl|«T1itt, Bad HEagnTlDiaoD Weed, Sf- clolb. 

PORTER.-A TREATKE ON THE MANUFACTURES OF PORCElATC AM) 
CLASS. Oy G. V- Fontr, E^- F.K.3. reriir^ B>*. *l(h » Wvodcala. «i. ri«tk- 

PORTLOCK- - REPORT ON THE CEOLOCY OF THE CO^WTY OF 
LONnnxnEBHV, n-Aot ParU nf Tjmat and FcrB>BBBh, eiuiIbmI akd d«rifb«4 a>drr 

lb« ADlkiml*DlfhFMMUT-GcurLlwida«rd«rOrdBU«- By J. E-F«rllDck, F-K^.nr. 
S«a.aJ(heFliirt. S4i, rlotb. 

POWELL--THE HfiTORY OF NATURAL PHLOSOPHY. 

From ibc Fflirat Fcrioda lolba Pmral'naie- Bt B^dc* PowCll, U- A^ Sa*diaB heJavor 
at KqibfAUlcala ibe Unin-n^lr ofAc/oH- Fr>p. BaO- Bilb TIjDnw HUv, b^dsth. 

PYCRorr.-^ COURSE OF ENGLISH READING; 

Adapird tt errrrTule mn4 CaparitTF Wiib AnrriaUm at Hem vl RntHi. Br the Vt*- 
Jfem#BFT?*oh.B-Ar.u|ktHor"Gt«bGTU>~-'Prai:tirc.''ud->T,AJ[BGnHHvhvll«:'' 
lUI1>ii«f '^TlrgU.abliKajBbulBvfrfafea.' F«liap Sn. «i, U. ebrih. 
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Kdll^dbT DuTliThDMM AntKd, M.A. R.R.S., l->Mow ol J»ui Cc»t]rEe. f^'ailvrld|fE: Pto- 
leitar altieftlonY In King'a College, LandDni V'ct-Hffcretfcrj of IheGenloirtcfcl^oclflj. 
SfCia. HCh UumbDr, sewed. [PubliMhtd Quarlarly. 

aUlNKT.-CHRISTIANn-Y M ITS VARJOUS ASPECTS, 

FrOmEhr Hlrlb dI CbriiL ca Ili# Vrriich Kciolallan. By Z. QnliiEt. ollbH Collcifl Df Fru» 
TfVUkptAl *ilb ibr AuLboE'i ■pprobnUnn, by C, LEK^ki, D.l„ IfioiD.^. iCWH, 

RANKB [PROFESSOR]— RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATlON- 
TnuilBled bi SAnb AaallD, lEKnilftLorul Ruka'i *' H^ttorv oJ ibr Copei-'' Vdit I iind 3, 
»ic- 30j. i VoLa, IBr- claib. [V4k.lv, ta im tkt yrcu. 

READER (THOMAS). -TIME TABLES. 

On t New nnd SlmpUAfd PUn; 1afB4:llllHc ttt OfCntloP ot DEtcnoBllnir BULs, had ibc 
ColrulBtlon of lnlCrrBl on DftnbLng ind i:4rTeDl AcCDDn|i«Flc, : ■hfwlnr, wiltiaul caIcuU- 
tlua, tbH ^JunkUfr of Pnyfl fiQB tttrj It^yia Ibe Vear to iny oLber lthj,iiami>y Prrtad noL 
eicetdlDgSfid DtJ*- DrTbOiaM Reader. roilBra. I4i. cl«lb,ar 17l. Call JelWrcd. 

BEECE.^THE MEDIAL GUIDE: 

Forlhr ui» of Ibi^ Cirrt-y. Hckdiof KumUlflJi, F3eirllnarl»,BFid JDTiniFPrtCElllDDrrain Hrd^ 
cIhf; eompriilng a roia]>lElc Moilcni Uiap^nafitarr, and a Pn^ tical Trefkl^e db Ihe dEnlii- 

SLilnblnK &fQiplDiiii,CBij«»iH PreT^nlEoD, Curr.and Palllallan lELbe UJjeaaei Lartdent (atfae 
Inman rrme. By R-Ree^e, H.U. IGtb £d1iiDD. Sto. IVi. baardi. ' 

REGISTRAR -GENE RAL.-THE SEVENTH ANf^UAL REPORT OF THE 
RKGlSTBAa-GENEHAr OF BIRTHS. I»EATH9, ANU MABHIAGES. IN ENGLAND. 
lAU. 9*0. il- clDlli^-AliQ^ 
Hnl 1te|V0rt 41339), iwa. U. \ Tit]Tl RepnrT flMI) flro. 4b. I FiElS ni-p4"-l 0*^} S<a. £l. 
Qerond Heporl (iSK}. a<D. 4i I FourLfanrpon 11843) 8*0. 4f- 1 £iilh Rrporl 0^M4) 8*0. Bf, 

REID (DR.)- ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 

VKNTILATiaNi itltb BfnMirbaon WamtlnB, RicEotlvt UabtlhEH an^ Ibf CinDDDDlFallaD 
oldDDDd, HfP.D, Rdd, U-l>'F.1l-S,R,ftc. S-D. wtlh£ngTB>LafflHjn Wood.Ifil. ciDEh. 

REPTON.-^THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING & LAf^SCAPE ARCHrTEGTURE 

dT Ibr lUe HaDiDbE«T It'ptOQ, £>■!-; helng b|a CPTlre WnrLa uv Ihftr IBbJCcli.- A Nrw 
KdlElim, wklTl Ui Hlaliin4:iJ anii 5 r 1i?all(if liiEradDcllon, a iTBleiDAELc Analjili^ aBEOBnpbtCBl 
I<Olk#, Nol€i, and acEipiEiDH Alpbabietlcal Lndci. JSj J.C. Laudnn^ F.f^S., eir- 8*4, witb 
■ FarlTalTuLdDpwBjdBDraHlEj]£ni<tj]EB,illIi. cloLbj witbc&loqicd PlatFt.Sl.fii. r^olh, 

REYNARD THE FOX J 

A itnairnrd ApoLiiGnE nl ibc Middle An. Brpnidufed In Itbrne- EnVtIllibed ibronihoot 
wilh Scroll CapL[»l», Id CoLonta, from Wood-blurh Lelt«r> nVBde uprfiily (orlbia ircrk. Bft#T 
Dealpifl dI Llie l^b and l^Tb CfnliLrifla. Qjr Sam atl fja; Edf, lalC qECJbf«d'b tgllefE, Oifcrd. 
LvgClquUcBva. ]&■. flolb. 

RIDDLE.-A COMPLETE ENCUSH-LATlN AND LATlN-ENCLlSH DIC- 
TIOfJARy, ironlbf b>^at loarcai. eb\ttj Gttiata. Bj IheHei. J. E. Rlddlr, IS.A. 4lb 
EdEKDD. B<D. »l'^ Ed. claLb. 
•,* SridrUelj-TbeEii|lilb'ldttDt>LrlladBrT, lOl. lU,; Iba LBl^D'EagUtb DlcHanaFy, 7ll. 

RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENQUSH DICTIONARY. 

4 G'Mt to ibr MranlKM, Qnahly, and wigt,% ACG » 1 1 In itH dTi UE Lalib CIaBIEcbI WoHl- Br 
Lbc Her. J, £- BlddlF, H.A. New Edlllan^ Hoyal ^^rao.U.tioaad. 

RIDDLE.- LETTERS FROM AN ABSENT GODFATHER! 

Or. BCompvDdlaiD at Pcl^^Eoui |DiLrurll9i]fc»ryaun^ PeriQUtb by ihe Rer-J. B. Rtddls, 
U.A, FwjlflTBp 874. G«, cJolh. 

RIDDLE.— ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; 

Or, AitDBltoJ LbeCbrlKlBDCburrh, Irom ila Fouudaliav to Ibc pTFteat Tims. ContalDln^B 
view of Gtneni Cfaorcb Htfllory, aid ibcCoLUlt DfRTrnlu EvcAlt jibe LtmtU otlblCbnrEb 
and Ila Helatli>r,a Co IbeStal^L CffDErortnLra | 5#cU and Panlea l Rlleij iDBllTiillffat, BUd 
DtadplliLH ; Ecrleilaallcal Wiilcn . By lh<Hv*. J,K.HiddI«, H.A, B*0. Ifir.clalb. 

RITCHIR (BOBERT.l— RAILWAYS: THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS. AND 
'^ONSTHLTCTION.wLlb RniniBihH an ffaiEwaj Accidenii, and PrupHjihlii toi Ebeir PrtTcn- 
llDn. Br EEoltcrl HiFcble, Eaq.. ¥.K.S.. !i.A.,C,\il F.naluet,, Ai,f^\tte of tbe liuEKnIifia 
ofCM^ EElrEi^rn. etc. fcip-S'O. ivElb Woodrala and DiaErami, Of- clulb- 

RIVERS-— THE ROSE AMATEUR'S CUCEs 

Canl^DEDBlitnpL'I>»rr1pllDDBDf«IUbG bne lendlAg ■ailf1l»crFlD«(a,iv^1ai]Ffl»«'jl I" 
EtaelrrnLlfGtlTJ^iDlllEBi ibrtrHttlory and mode oE GulEnrf- Bj T. nLvan. Jta. Foonb 
EdllloD, carmicd «nd Impiorcd, FaaiicapBio. 6«. rtaFb. 
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ROBERTH.-A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE CULTURE OF TTIE 

liaU, SklpLtn, rorkakija. |^d 'b, U. rlolh, 

BOBINSOS 'JAMESa-THE WHOLE ART OF CURfMC, PICKUNG. 
ud SHOniN'* HEKT uH HbH. both la ttiT Urtiif^ aod Fbcrlpi Ha*<^ UThk b>>f 

■wIbI Hl»Tclluro-i llcr^pn, kmd faJI mmTiDtii lor tke CabticACIwa sf ■■ EdnoHuS 
Dff Lag ChlDBfT «iid ^rp'nlua, Db BP CDttrtlr ■«* PIka, Br J»Bca SoMbBOb, ti^mn 
Tfuv ■Pn>-Tir^ Cm «t. fcap. 0ia. 4i. U clo4h. 

ROOEHS.— THE VEGETABLE CULTIVATOftS 

CtMlBiBiBf « plilB >iiiJuEBmeD«<riHi0aci4KJI Ihr tUDrrrnt Spcc^FB vf CbHbbtt TMVtkUn, 
iihk (h< wnl HHr^-ol SiMbod at CnTEWBClDr ihn ^ NbIp^ Vnd Artitctal Hmb*, ^ Ibr 
hrvl HiHlri bl C'>oktac Ibrm. Dj JdBb HofciB. BBlbUi W "Tke Frail Cabin«4c." M 

ROGET,— THE ECONOMIC CHESG-fiOARD; 

BfiB| ■ C krvA-Boaird , frowUei altk b CDBpLrlF bcI of ChrBB-Hea^ tft fl^^mg C^^h* (■ 
rBmBfTB, or ml ^f dAprv, and lor foliliBr up, and otttidi ^b Ibe H>c£tl, «TlbD«f Jm - 
iwhlbi Th» <uDtr lD*<-Di«d ^5 Pr H- PDcn, HnD- uid rtjriBinaJ urcaritftc t* dci W 
PuUkB^bL Ni* EdHidii. |b b UBi Icbjl ^o. CBBf, rricc Ii. U. 

ROME.-THE HJSTORY OF ROME ((N TWE CABINET CYCLOPEDIA. 

1 tdIb. looUnp BtD. vt(k VigBvin Tiiln. LZa. fIdUp- 

R0SCOE.-UVES OF CMMENT BRmSH LAWYERS. 
Bt Hnrr Hob«m, Esq. r«JBCBp »». vllh Vi|DG(W Tlllr, B*. cbKk. 

ROWTON (F,)_THE DEBATER; 

PclBf B E«rl«B at tomjiint DrbBln, (>ftll]BCi ol PcbaVB, BKd QaFa|Lo«iB l«Hi 



Whh BBf l< rclciYBcra U» (k* k«tl Boaic** al ioioitaUioa apaB tsch nk^ticalar tof^ h 
FndniE HvBtDD, LrtlBrrr onlifBrrBl LdlnBlnn. TiM>Uchp0fe. 6«, cLalh. ' """ 

aANDPORD(REV, JOHNJ.-PAROCHIAUA, 

or l:kDKh. Hcfaool, Bod PvlBh. B^ Ikr He. Juha SBadftr^, b-D- Ttrar of l>«BckBHk. 
CkBplaiD tQ Eb» Lord Blihcp dI XVorreilri, Hoa. Cano* »f WoEceBVTp *a4 ftanJ p*— 
•tb. vilk BBHfH^fl rt'oodnU, Ib.rLelh. 

t^ANDFORD,- WOMAN M HER fiOQAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. 

Bj Kt«, JakB SbkAToH dkEdlLioa. FwriMxp Ora. b. ckAh. 

BAN DPORD.— FEMALE IMPROVEMEHT. 

g. Wn. Jrtu ^jU^dfawd- U £AillOa FitvlKap H*4 . 7*. M. <loi h . 

SCHLKlDE\(rROF.l-PRINCPLEB OF BCJENTIFIC BOTANY. 

Er U^ J- Srfalckdrn, rialrmnir ni OiHiiaT >■ Jcpi, TjantlBicd bflt. L«BkeBlrr» M.D. F.L,&- 

Are. Wllb DumCTDflB *IM« EDgEBTjngB, f /^ i^f frri4. 

SCUOPENHAUKR— YOUTHFUL LIFE AND PICTURES OF TRAVEL: 

Bri^ ibc ABlobioittapbx »■ Jobbbb ScLopcBbBBar. 2 *ali. lootBrap flf 0. 

■^rWr'" -"■'■«- t«mt.-JtitgTiMtftln.Mi, L./-.M-r* li-tci Air A.j ^y, , cf«*-Sr«ii«J 
■ ■iJlprl»*ct..ii/ 9/'** «»*'**'/■'*'*■* *kr ■«»■ fjTf ■ir»'«- Jf »>t.«r >A^/jv4,Brkr 

Mltratt,d <. tkkt rrmarkaktf »Brf." -Edlab«t(h Bc^kf*. ' '"" "" 

SCOTT.— THE HSTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

Br Hu- WbIki Biolt, Bui. NnEdilioB. ItcIb. fcBp.BvP.irhb VifTpeile TUfcB, l*«.(Jaib 



SELECT WORKS OF THE BRTTISH POETS! 

»M.aaf.floibiOf,*itbiUied,BB,ii;.5. " -r,«-i*.u. Hr^Ju 

SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS: 

rroB BtP JchDBH la CtAmnift. Wllk Hiecn^[>t Bsd CritirB] FrfdmcB br £1* AILI 
A Vt* EdtUaa, vklk BddiUvBknWlmlDBB, fniB more itctj^ PwU- bj Lbct Aik'in U^t-.: 
■>a. IBi, cloth. ^Mi«» 

■tjIf.fiBaiiJBfIa- **«*rtJri«Hf. ' «-'«»ft«. 
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SERMON ON THE MOUNT [THE). 

iateniifl a* a &\ilinSiij-PceBcol, ar GirE-Qnali lai oil firucblr PHoled InQolduid Colnuri, 
lu itir Mib^aT Scilr, i*iih L^rnamrDUl Borden bpOivcD Joueii, AlcliilCi^lt ■□iJ an E II □miDnlErJ 
FrunrLkplrcc liv W. DoibIL Rhu A new riLii|L>Ur FoollChp IId. |d ^ticb bn]L-ul?il aikll l-Ci", 



SHAKSPEAREi BY BOWOLER. 

THE fAMLLYbHAK&E>E-VRF..1ai*L|<-biioTbLn^l»ulJr'4 Id EbE Oriiflaal TcKl^ LariUtB 
WitnlH Bitd ETjijjrL^iPiiiiii^ nee i>LnLl1cil nliiL:!! cjntnuE xlEh proprj^lr be rrail uluud. bf T. 
Diwdlcr, ¥.t,[. tML>. NIpkih ErllUiiD, &fi>. Bilb aS lllqilTiUnDB mlicr Smlrl^r, ClCr, 3lf. 
clDlhi Dr,vjEbDbLn]L]iiiarl>.PlsHv<,h.d<n, 4^^4l.&l.ljD>[ai. 

SHELDON fF,KTHE MINSTRELSY OF THE ENGLISH BORDER: 

DGLn|ACQ]t«L!llaD urUaLlvJs, ALirlcnl, Hn-niDdLLJra, -iia Orlt^ial. fDmnIra mm <r«ll-knawH 
bontcr LrQrn Ja. Wllb iriuilmiUi? NuE^k. 3; t'rvJtrLik abd^dou, ^auBce ihejiEiI'd, l^i. 

SHELLEY, ETC.— LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT LITERARY MEN OF 
JTALY, aPAINanJ POPTV'OAL- BrM". Sbtlltf, Plr U, Bre^Hpr, J. MuulgoiufrT, tic 
S*Dli.laDtai!apSvg< wllb VlgflcEF ? TlCl i^K. llU-clnU- 

RHELLEV.- LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT FRENCH WRlTERS- 
bj Mr>. &bf|lry ftadolbcn. 3 vuLb. fuMlHcap^iu, wllh ViBuelli! Tlllci. l^i.E^Dlh, 

eilEPIlLRD (REV. WO-HORiE AP0STOLIC>Ej 

Or, q DiErlT«l NanBllte r>f rhf AcLi. Li^rH, ■nil U'iIeLuqi of Eltr ArnlllE^, Arrmnucd 
ai^iQcilLit^iH] Tnmni^Uil, Hj Ebd' Hl'V, WilLmrn Irihrpbcrd, D,i>. Uci;U>i Ul UAEguaE LloiLlrjfl, 
EiH», and lEurU llEao- t'^np. (» cr. ^ . 64. d at b. 

SHORT WHST : 

EEk TtlHE, Pro£te*%, BDdLkw^i wllb llie rEcral DerlalDni rrf lb* Onbi, uid dli iDrrftlEoni Id 
mAbv An; Unf ■ WblnFlBfcr. CunEBtnlunftlialhcLnriof ^lqacl,CuBtni>. EmrEr, rribbiir?, 
HirliiiBDiiiiChii. Hr h'joi A •"•■". ViL Eamoii. Tai*bkbu-eiT:dtd.r<GfGpLifocTrnii. 
BrM», Q ■ ■ • . • FoolicfcpPvo.J*. i^llEb.iflJEeJje*, 

SINN-EIT.— THE BY-WAVS OF HISTORY. 
Bf Mil. Pi-EL^r tjinnrll, :J tmIi, piit ^d> 

SMJTH.-SACREO ANNALS ; 

Or, HeEfBTcbra Imlo Dig fJLilary ■nil Rf )1^|an of Tlanliliid, frOiD Ibr CrCBtljlLi nf ihtWurld 
ID ibfl Ilcilli at Iauf e dnluLEiL fiun lite W'nlLnffi a( AImatb bUhJ nj^icr liLkplccd AdIIihjeb, 
capliiuhh p]|uAiniErr| md rDitAnncd br Lbr biicLl'iiI Rccrtnii, TrjdlElnui, uml Mf Lli^^lairy uf 
llic Hi^dL><:]i World. |lT<^>"'rK( hiu^cb, t.b.A. rLi. aulbur al '^Tbn lEriUiloa sJ AniieitE 
EErlEBln," r<1i:. CrLriimJl>a, IDf. ■:laE|.. 

SMITH {OEORGE}.-^THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORICALLY 
CDNSllLJl^RaDi Or, |iSiii<i:|dc:i Ac<>iud1 ct ihr ifFcnl hcllulDUi ^JiEcmi wbli^b biiva 
DbtBlited Id Ih1> lilu>d froia tho RitfhtiL Tlmpa la Ebc NumiBn Cini^Driti kn^l iuJ^i>f( nn 
In*i-HEl|<BlJun iDlDlbr EkrJ} l^rogrpia ••! tfrrnrLn rbc CbrJillBit ChMTEb, Ibr I Mlmd ucdirn ihf 
fbt Uiapcl Imv DtII>E4], niiiL ihr Sflc df llfligiDM la EidnLund llll Pupcr} b^Ll KBiDrd \),t 
AtfcuiiciLdyL Hw (jfbrxi^ :^ m Ll b , F- A r^ I 2d KdtiluM- B*m. /i.M. rioibi 

SMITH fGEORGE).— PERILOUS TIMES! 

Oi, Tbc AErriHioEiHDf Anll-OlirkBllBH ErrarDn rffripLarBl C brLill anllr i cnnildEn-J^n nr^Br^ 
erice ED Ebe Dnn^m ^nd Dudn oT Fii^U-BlaJkLH . Ay UcozBr bmllb, V. A J^ . M L'ra b rr af fbr 
Jtoral A»lBl|<: SDclEty, unl uf ill' Bi^'l SacJciTnf I-lf ltbI arc, }''i}Mlii:Bf Btm. Br ilolb. 

SMITH {MRS. H,)-THE FEMALE DISCIPLE OF THE FIRST THREE 
rEMTI?UI?3 OF THE CHRISTIAN ElIAi EIrr TrJolj lad Her MIibIdd. U) Ur>. FTL'Mr; 

l^mUb. FcoJacBf Btd. Or, cl'illl- 

SMITH,— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 



By ^lrJ.K.74rQllb,LB[dPt^aldcMt Df tbELInnsai 
the obJECInf tfmiEli'B " (rraDiln'r ul Urnany" \a 
By Hir Wllllun JftchBon HuakEr, K.H. LL-Q. 
wllb i:a|au[«iriDEca,':f,]-Zf,4if. L-liiElt- 



Sacli^lv. 7lb RdJlkik.j^MrrCGlDd i In wSlLcb 
'iriJiblEjrd Btlb Ibal of Ehe ■' I ei iro J MrlJuD ." 
:IG, Btd, xiEtillfiSEfciplflEcB, Mit. cluEb, 



SMITH— COMPENDIUM OF THE ENGLISH FLORA. 

BlMpJ^K-^oillb' =d EilLll4,u, vfltb A<JrLllmiti eml T u rircUom . Bv Eti W^J-HoDbor. 
H->o, 7<,arf. ciDCb. THE SAME IM LATirJ, &Eli &J|<lM(.,l:iniu.7i.(ld. 

SMITH,— THE ENCUSH FLORA. 

Br ^'r JBjntl F-d«Bril SnkUb, r^rll. F.n,S.,l'Ea TrEilJeul of ibt UjhimbD BoelrlJ, rit. 
lB.a*D. HIAZi. hoptA*- 




SMITH (STDNEY),— t£RmONS PREACHED AT ST, PAUL'S CATHE- 
PBAI., (kf rtmadHBi H«pi(>l. ud Hrnml Ckmnhea La UwdAv j tocftko -mUM mik^rt 
aUrfHizoaCauftijC-^mttrrtUot. ■r ■^- '-■- *— «-*-— °— ^-■- *: r:i:i _l T 

SMITIL— TMC WORKS OF THE REV. SYDftY MirTH, 
«d£dtlum» irilh kddtiluiu- J «*la.«f4.-^lh pDimil, Jb.ciqkk. 

fOPHOCLES, BY LlNWOOD. 

BOrrrOCMd TBAGIEDIS SUPimSTITZS, RRfUak. « Urwi aOm^ttOimt ImU^iil 
GmlUL^ftt LU«»4, AJi. AdlaCk^Ill^u40»*k<MUA]«Mk*l. B'b. Uf . ctMik. 

80UTHRV fHOBERT),— THE LATE MR, SOUTHEY^ COMMON- 
bdLUtnlan, Vojh|« uJ Tmali^ «(f . «d iriUflUiVAU/ «na|f4. [in fifer^n«|. 

SOUniEY [ROBERT)— THE DOCTOR, ETC- VOL, VU 

Pm Ih* Pfefcn olihc laic Rpbcfl H«mlbfT- Kdilrd bf U4 So*-lA-ldv. tW ■« JoJl'l 

Wwd tfulri. Pom ttio- K«. W. cUkL 

SOCTIIEY.-THE UFE OF WESLEY, 

And RtH kBd PVufrTH of HEtksd4|D. B^ Rubm SaalhcT, Etq U^D, Si4 EdtOo*, vilA 
Ndi» li7lli<IU»^^DrlTi/]ar CalEHd^e, Eia.. ud Hrkuki OBlhv Ejfe ud Cbncia 
Df Joba 4'«4c7, by Ebt I<ic AlfKudn Kaoi, £«q. Kdilcd bi- the >v>. C^^kn CBibbol 
BoBtbcT^Ajf. Cmntc of Cocb«r«4*lL 1 roU- S>D. lakib In ParUllv* If. b. ctatb. 

BOUTHET, tn^C.-^LlVES OF THE BRTTlSH ADMffALSl 

VUb H IqUDdHton Vin a( ibt N'a*al HuWij of Ewlud. Bv^ SHlbcj.EH, vd 

■,KfU,£H- tioli. hwUapSio.. *||h VlcBetUllU«,^L]b.clath. 

SOUTHEVS (ROBERT) COMPLETE POETK:aL WORKS: 

CoDUlDlualllke Adlhor'tlul JHlrvdarliaBt«Bd Noin. CcBplrtrlB «■« ii I bmI. ■! !!■■ 
SvD. vilb PprtruE ud f IfarttF, onlfotH iriib BriVl'l 1*4 Mootfa'i FoailcM Woika, 31*-* h 
Cf boDpd kn vOiVrco, bf Hqj4af. 
AlHf. ft> EdJiiPp In ]0*«UrrtHilKarBta,«l(hP«nifeLlud]f rtstH^U. 1^; iVDncn, U^kfta. 

SPIRIT OF THE WOODS (THE). 

Br ibv aalbw of "Tb« Hunt trf ritfVFrt." U KAttOQ- ■0T<il 9v*- «taA W bcatflHj 
»lBHrc4 £a|n<LDBaDllhcrDRBtTrt«a<ifGzA(Dd(lilll»lMla,W.cla«k. 

STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; OR> SPECTACLES FOR YOUNC 

BWHT3MKX. Bj Hmttj aiemrr. 1 idU. B>d. ritb Ponnll.iar. cltKh. 

BTEBBING.— THE HBTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

Fi«ii ll> rnqoduian la A.D. 1^3. B^lb* H<f .U. SwbVD|, H^-, ru, ItoIi. 'BVUcarSi^- 
■tlb VigftrlKniLri, 1:!1. rLoth. 

9TEBB1NG,— THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

Brtbr Bn. H.SlGbbtni, ^v^la-THulHapaTD. wilh Vi|fte1L<n(lei,U«.<l«h, 

8T£BL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSIST ANT. 

CaupUtd for Lhr ur at ISrTrhmatt. OvbEn uid Hu Ir^t Of Sbipa « WEc^nof CavloHap b^ 
all Frraont ccmprdcd aiib hbtppiDg ai CuaiDtrcr l ri]Dl«l>i[]i Ibr L>w uid LocaJ Rcgab- 
(iom Bflrciinf ibt Oimcrahlpk Cpt't'. i^'' HBni^rTP'm nI tlij|<i and thnr Ckiforaj 



(DC* 



elhfr "ilB ?>Dtifri i»r pih^r H>liCr*, uid ■!■ nerEUu* EaformaUuB (ur UanBcrk \'r« 

iTlthii, wtrwitten rbrDtuhOuL. KillErd bl CiBbitD WJLlBOrf, Eiq. H_A. BbrUlecal-LaB L 

(be Cpfrvmi mini ^hifplng DrparTiDdiE b^ Ge(»rjEr ClmraCi. of tbc C*al«ip I. nadua, 
rampilcr at -The Cu*iouii taidr ;'" Tbf Eirbiofrf, iic, »nd Ka*.] hwh-bccpia* hv 
WillkamTarr.ultaoral'-ThcHCHlcniCvilwU" Vr^.^.clolb) aw S9: imamO, 

STtEPLETON ; 

Or, HIrb Cbnrrb nd Lk* Cbonb. Bttof the ■h*W Ttndtadn aT Pntln Xa the 
Cbbrch. rsbibilad Id (b( HiitDrr of PnoA rillUllL Bf a ClnfTB*B- Ncv ^Jtiaa. 
rooUi-ap Bto. 6j. cLoib. 

STEPHENS.— A MANUAL OF BRmSK COLEOPTERA ; 

Off, DEETLRS i cuPlB^alitg ■ Dcicriptio* tt ■]] tkt Kptciit af B##U4 hhheno aHntalacd le 
IpbablKfRal DriiMiD >Kd |»taad. etc. Wtlb a canplKf Lndci at Ibe (iebTn. ftj- J. F- 
SlepbrDi, F,L.9,, aalltaTaf" H^ulrabaai nf tDlomolvcj ." FhmI Br a. |4« . dmb. 

SWITZERLAND^^THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

Ita ibr C-blael CrtlDpvdla.J FmUg4P 8*a. Bllh V^^elV TM*. St- civth. 
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SWAINSON.— A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL 



HIbTOHir. B> W, SvAlnaun, ]^iq. FutrtH^'ip Rn- i^j.4UaE|i,— By ill? 



c Auilii; 



A TREATiaF. ON THE VriTtFllAL ITJa- 
T0rtV&CLA5SlFiCATJONolASiMALS. 

NATlThlAL lUHTOnY AND CLASSIFICA- 
TFOS UFQUAUnLTFKDB. Fc«p,9TU.0i, 

KATUHrtl. HJJnTOKY ANt* CLASSlFJCA- 
TION Uf IHH.DS. ^vii|i.fcflp.39i'. I2i. 

HAtllTH rtNO INSTINCT OF ANIMALS. 
Fcap. B»ii. Aj. 

AMUALaJNMENAGEHIEJ^, rcKp,9ia,6l. 



NATURiM- HISTOltV ETC. OF FISH, 
AMPHlfllA. Bt Et^ETlLF.B, S 'eqIi., fmp- 
ftfa. I2f. 

A TIlEATlSE OH MALAcmX>OV i Or, tht 

NalurDi liloii^GLallun ol SULli ana J^tcll- 

Fklti. FLAD.nSvo. flj. 

niMTOBV AND N.ITUHAT. ARHANGE- 
DilENT OF INSECTS. Frnii, W-u. Ot. 

A TKfiATlSE ON TAKIUEn^lT; -III. ll-a 
DEjigr>p1tf i^r Zoi>!aitlHli« vid Nblk^i nl 
Ihtir VVurkj, Frap, S*u. Cr. 



BYMONDS.— THE LAW RELATING TO MERCHANT SEAMEN, 

Arruigod cliicfr lur lit*: du o{ Mailrri aud aRlL:f<ri In [lir MarL-baLiI ^crrLL^e, WLlh id 
Apprndli, roll Mltin^ t b i- AcL 7hS Vic. c. Il^i ibi: lErBul'^UUK uillIei ulikh LufUH laij 

lie rqiijJiijrd j ailiI ■ t rimnt urPracfrdlriHibprn'r 1.luriaErflE«a. B? E. W. S ttanJi d I, Eti^x 

Chier CUrIc ul iba Ttmiupa PollCG Oobrt. 1']|tfd (l^iEltiiii] . ISud. il. clirlh, 

TATB.-HORATtUS RESTlTUTUSf 

UMbtiHgulLi^jE Hi;r[h<: nrr^DB^d III i:ii'raDDlairl?i.l O rd», itrr ardin le la Ebo ScbEiot Eit Dr, 
UehEIi-}', Iri^rii [IlcTeiii i>I liEH n lir, cvrrurlcd and ImbraTt^d. Wltba FrcLlniluKryitiHicrliilEniii 
<crT iDULh I'l.Jji^dEd, un lb« Cbmi.oLMB; uf cha VVucka, dd ibn LociiUvLcii, bihI i>n [Uc Lllc 
ftdHi Chiinr[i:r4jl IheL I'url. Bji Jonii'* tBtv, ^IrA. Sciruud Edlclun. tVi-j. IV ilolb, 

TATB— THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LfFE AND WRITINGS OF 
£T. PAUL, DD Ihc bull dE EIie AeIi | aHIi E DTci*. Bliiiy [ktiElrc o f SaL^iv d NarraLlyc, lupjillcil 
trvn ibE EptiLlrSp imT rlacLdnrtd in Drr-biliJitfll DlauzlklliD* i vLllt IbE ticra FbdIiubi <-i 
l>r. PjUfj't 3d 4 VLFfc torrrcL dlilDii, lubjoLnciJ. 1^ j Jpudcb IVLb, M.A. ^d- Uip. l^rF cLaib, 

TATLER [REV. CHARLES B.}-MARCARET: 

Or.tbE Pe4I']- By Ebf Hct, CbTlES BrTtylrr, M.A- HL'^EDraT Si. PfEcr ■» CbrSLrr, nOLbOr 
of ■■ L>iL}Kar)| or, N^t af IbF WorM/' i^Lh:- il EdiUoD. FaubcipdTHj. fiircloLb. 

TAVLER fREV. CHARLES B J^ LADY MARY; OR, NOT OF THE WORLD. 
H]' Ibe Hcv.CliuIcA S. TAflrr, ItrcLtrrof ^t. F7ler'i,CbeHlFT; KulLorof "MnrKutI, ur iba 
Feu^," ElE. FaolBcup Sfn. &. 6<f. clocb. 

TAYLER [REV. CHARLES B.}— TRACT ARIANISM NOT OF COO- 

J^EHnam. Dv Ebc Ret. C.B, T'jIcf, RriEai of St. PFlcr'at bqlI tlTBrlUe Lrriucer BE Si. 
Mary 'i, CtjFiiFc; ■□Lbnr al " l^dfWuJl or, MoL of Ibc WurJJi" vlf. Fcfip. &tD, Oi. Flolh, 

TAYLEB (REV- CHARLES U.)-DORA MELDER : 

A Slt,t7 Df Atjirr. B^ Hcla Stfitr- ATiuiiilAllDn. KrlLlrd b; Ihfl Ut-r T, B.Tart'^r* 
■uLborqf ■' U BucieGI j ur, ibc FfuI.'^oIc- Ffbp, liiD., nilh EwO liiiiHiHiiiai,7l. dolh. 

TAYLOR PER EM Y^— BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S WORKS, 
Witt Ihe RcrErFiife* T,rLliEfl. A tit* QJiil lbniou|[lilT icilicJ EJillun. 

*,« TbiM U'nrk iitu the taniti bj atumperfpl KJittit rr' O'JorA.antl itlll te phbUiAfd Jo 
eolui^fi-prif' \'<l- in. inch: to it rampletrd in 12 '•aia'net, fprcfi o/ftHJ eioirli/ uriflcdpaiiri, 
yttbliikril sr Inlrttali p/ two maHlAM. Tkt flffl volume aiH bw pvlliihtd rarig in IFM/. 
A'y tiDr J A ETJ' naoift rtulvri ig the Prufie tart, and a\t SaeltieUcn. 

THTUL WALL.— THE HISTORY OF CREECE< 

By IbE RluLL Het. IbE Lurd Ul^bnip uf ^t- l»o<1d'i. A dcw Edlllan, Teriird; with Nat«. 
VdIi. i. La III, Uedi* Sifl.-wlEb RIbiik. lOl.eai^b t-lutb. To ba EODinLcErd Id S ioIijuieb. 

IVaUiV^UialbrpreU. 
*•" Aln, auSditloK In 3 bBli./eap. iao. vlth y^l^vellr Tftlett-'-6l- tlvth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Bd]lu] brBuliHiu r^^rLci, Bill-^ JllnilnTEd wirb SftbdIt-i 



.._. _..... , a PciilaiiidTaim nh Wi>fld bj 

tbo Mcm'birN nC Etic KirhlngCjDb, EDnro'Ed liv TbDn>pHi>PL dIhI ulbi-TEDilnn-l Fh^aVrr*. 
^qgurf ciovn Svd. ituLform wiEb "GoldkDiiLb'i ["o^idi, -2\i- ciolhi buurnl U nfevruccOk ^T 
itBydrj.SEi. 

THOMaOfJ.— EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE FOOD OF ANIMALS, 
AND THE FATTENIhU OF CA'lTLE: wUh ni^oijuba on lb* Kuoil a! Alan. Uj RubcrE 
llLmdu TbcMuian. b1.l>, oT ktiE UDiTci-n^li-LhlUlBarair. Fiap, diD. 6i, cLolh. 

" Jhr ^arillaH of Itie origin nj Ihe fnl af anrJXdfi appnrl Id bt Cmflflfit retolvti ig 
ibKtc beauli/ij gna iJa/tar*ia etperimemU. ^'^wm liEbfi. 
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THOMSON :J01I>'>.— TABLES OF VfTtRCST, 

A(Tki«», F4iir, Fobi^Bad-B-haU, aai Five p<r CdBl.^ Iraa (>■« PcMsd t* Trm , 

Kfed fr-MB Ori« Id T¥n» HaBdiril unJ 3iilT-i*T IH^b, ta ■ r^'Ib' frnjmii— ■# SlafW 

Taa Ywt- AUo. TafrlvB ihc«i>i ikr KjchMOft oa PiEU, cic.TU. etc Br Joka T^av^aa, 
Arvoaaraai^ IKIabnTg^. !;««. &. baaad. 

THOMSON-TIC DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SCK ROOM, 

MmHan, I- Ma Df Hrdtcal TmtHeal. for (kE Can af Duhmb. Bt AMkmmw T^^ 

Tlia«*aa,MJ).f.l_S.rtc. 3d EdilwB. P»(Sia.lDL W.cleCk. 

THORNTON .-^VER POPULATION AND fTS REMEDY : 
Cmamtt ft tkt Dbtfbt t^<^_ 
T^WBWa. S». JIM. U. rlvlh. 

TISCIIBN DORP— CONST ANTWE TGCHENXMF'S TRAVELS M T>C EAST, 

TrutUudfFOBlhfC'rAv- ITi i ■! IfiiiM ■ilfc iti i fci^j ■alhiiitii J Tailwh Ti^^il^^l 
«f lh*vsrkialHtcbk( ud Qalail. {Im Jfar- 

TOMLINE( BISHOP)^ AN ^fTROQUCTIONTOTXSllJOYOFTHCBnLCl 

Brlqi ibr rtril ValaB« at Ibr ElfBcata of CblaiUa ThwloD : t«*li^BHC fr^rfi af (k 
AaThcDilciTT BBit lupljama ui tbr KoU S t i i alW t l^ > SBBKtfvOfUw BiKTHty wl 9^ ^t^»-. 
aa Ar^oBDicf Lh« Jn>lkb NcrU : uid a Wte' SIBUhh t of the Caataab af ik*t«««nl Bi ' 



Or, an Enqalrf laloik* RiHal aad CmaacB vf (lir Ptowat f i i. i JPa^ 
Cliairi ol Ihe Briiith Uliadi, aad ia ' 



tt.U.rlDlb. "^ ^^ 

TOMLtNS —A POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY; 

ri^livlrrxplilrlaiibeTmuviJNilarFoCearbkl^w: aili|ll 1 1 ■ It 1 1 I ap i ifci ^a ir 
rcraDBiaoi fdnrjii rd lt>r I fif Lent Pralndoa, and atbrdiu IvbvaiatiVP pTf&riy aa il al f 
Hafttim tt, it FT^i&DTi, r'uo<-biBl OAcrn. and vlkcn^ B j Thai l E^ *■» Tr^liai. Anvnr*- 
urblkiloT. P»L Vra. iei-<k»(k. 

TOOKK^A HISTORY OP PRPCES : 

Wkik Efftrnre Id Ika Cauca of iWii prlarlpvl rnWdau, 'f«B 17B ■* th* PfVnl 1'^rt. 
Ff te ifJ b* a Sketch al ib« Ubivri tf ibc C«ibTn4e im th< k«ai Tw« Ccuu^u. Bt 

TlaHuTiXikttK*|. r.B^- S **(■. »r*. SJ. 0V- clatL 

*,- Srpvalelr.VDll.l.aaJILa&t^jToL ULt^ 

TOPH AM. -CHEMISTRY MADE EA&Y. 

For Ibc ViT gf Agrtnllmrifta- Bf Joka iVrp^BBi AJfl, BnWr oi Sl Aadrw. Bt. Mmr 
Witloa, wld !9(. NirbDlu, DvottatcJl- Tbtnl Bdilwa. Khd, 3r- avwcd. 

TOWNSEN"D{CHABLES).—T>lE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUOCE*. 
OF THB LASr AND OF THK PRK^EyT CEXTUBV- H^ W. Chvia Ta«u#*d, E^. 
A.M. HrcorJciDJ Muclnitld, aulhoi «r "Henoir* oftheBoDU of CokhAbb." = «dli. 
S-o. 2b.GlDlk. 

TREVOR i 

Or, TV N<« Si. Frucif- A Tklc o^ (bE Tiau, Fwlmp fln. b, cUAh, 

TROLLOFE «REV. W.)— ANALECTA THEOLOCICA: 

A CrUlrftI, PhllolajiicBl , and Eirgcrkcal CQDimrnlvT Pn At Htw Tfitmmm, adaTbtf ta 
IbetirrckTnl ; compllrd and HjigTIIrd tioa lii^ moti mffmeA Kmnn, Bciiub aa d forrtcm . 
aPd at aiiufrd ai lo ciblbtr ihr rompaiBUif «#i«falsr Ibc diOcicHi OpiuoBfl on Dimmed 
TaaU. Brit* He*. WimamTralk>r»c,>I-A, NnKAiMaa. I*oli,lli4. IJ. U«. c^c^ 

TURNER.— THE SACRED HKTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Pbloaopbkcdir cwld^Kd. B; S-Tanicr^F^.Ar B.A,BhL^ N» ftdil.lTob-9a«-4la.Mi. 

TURNER-^THE HKTC41Y OF ENCtAND, 

Fiflmar BarUf»Ptrlp4(0lbeD4lba'eiU«bclb- Df ^^■"■^^'■'■''r Esq. !■. A ^ . LA-S-L. 
N<« E^Tioai. If vo1t-^D-^-3l^clolb j «, atfVtVtj^ 

TBE HISTORY a( ifac ANGLO-SAXONS. 3 ToU- SlO- 1'- Ol^ 
THE KIFfTOAr ol ENGLAND dariai Ibc MIDDLE A&BS- »t«Ii.S».3/. 
TUB HlbTOnVcflke BELGN vt HENr^T VIII, T mU. SrO. Md- 
THEREIiTNS atEOWAUD V\.. HABT. ud EUXABBTH. 1toU.S«>,Ui, 
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TUR^B^.-A TREATISE ON THE FOOT OF THE HORSE. 

Add A EVcw Syilrni □( ^iliLWlnu, bj Uni-'ilJi^J NmUnu i Kitd dil Ibi S'^lure, Orlglai uid 
^frnplDULH at Ehc Navitulu Ji>litl LBincitcHH, >l[b rmi^uElTH auiI Ciirali¥DTrr&TmcD[. Oj 
J-iiii!iTufDcr,M.H.V.C. Royiiowo. Ji.Ua.bv^tia. 

TUllTON'a fOn.) MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS OF 
TITR DUlfttlU ^NLi\Nll^, A nrn i^rlirlnaH EhuiquuMr ri?vLiii<d, Bitil wIlK ■'unHL'Le rmbla 
AJiim4iui- Hy Jnli[|F-Ll>'U<Ellr-y. Kk?cpi?ri»rt1irZaDlD||tc&IGaL]HcUuillDllicDrlLiflbMui?un. 
Toal Etvo. vklQ ^VaaiLi; itlH, and IJ culourrJ FEalet, i5i, clnlh. 

TWELVE YEARS AQO : 

A T-lc. Elrlbe Jiqlhor or -' Li'lEilrH La ily UqIeildwd Frkadi." FoolicapBra. 

r,iuEi:uH -K Twi-h* Ymra A^u.-ir. Liid^ Uj-aim Drutdlic— 111. Tlic I'lrtiDtFn— IV. 
IT** HeioJul'.-V, TL( tlL.m^r P,.|- -VI. Sucieii -VH. Tbr I Tpp vlu rr .^ V J f| . The 
nptLiTD.-lX. The Mf,K\iia.-Ji. A UeidiI Caaicli^UL^e — X 1 . ObEd li^m.' . - X 1 1 r Rflwanll 
mua I'DDLBhircEilt.— XlLi. 'flia Kod. 



TYTLER (PnrJFESROlt?, - 
(IKNEHaL IIJSIVJKV. Aricli-i 



t?, — PROFESSOR TVTLER'S ELEMENTS 

ncli-Dl BLid Mi>JFrFk, wllh Dr. ?Jiim ' Ciin 11 nQAllun. A nti/ Edlli 



OP 



URE.— DICTIONARV OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES 

ConCftLikiiiK q i^lFar Ri|Hi.1r|L>LL t^r tbdi Phm-lghki iind Pi-arEkp. S* Andrrv Urn. U.O. 
FR.Ft. ?pT.rJ.3.[L].^r^. l.DnJ^i M, AciilI. N.S.Fklttd.; ^-Pb.^acFC. tirrin. HanoT.; TdulIU, 
rlHZ.aT4^. Third Ki]t[li]D,i,DiieL!ltd, Dvn. irltJt 1-J40 WuiidcuLi, bOt, cLoEb. 

Dr IbE lame AnfllEir, 
aUPPLEUBNTOF ItBCEST IMPnoVGMBNTS, adE.HUnn, a*o. IJi. ctolb. 

VON ORLlCn (CAI'T.;-TRAVELS IN INDIA. 

And tlio ruljEiL'Cbl C^iLftiricH, lDl4I^Diid 1S13. Bj CnjhE. rcnrold Ton QrHct. Tr^tiilaltrT 
rfnia ibr' GiirinAii Lv II F.fnijs Lhjril. tl3\i. 3 lolt. i^vd. nllb cdIddmiI Piuailili k cCi . ana 
uumcrauA Jllu.U-liHJni dd Woad, Mi. clulh. 

WALFORD CJ- E.l— THE LAWS OF THE CU5TOM5, 

Conipilca bj Dlfi^rr|i>n Uf lliir Liirdi ruiiiiDl»tniJrr' nT H.t MjifctEf 'i Trcaiarr, bii J pilb- 
llvbrd ppilrr \bp Sancilait ut llta Ciiiaoli i1iHmr» a I Hit >l ilJch I f 'k 4~'uLaiDi: vlI li No i ' K aikll 
i4;i:Dcnl IndcA l!dirtL[liTJ-l) SVntfonl. I^ii- S^th'^tl^r lnr tbc CDili>ini. PrInleiC lut Hep 
MikjrbE}''HSiikTJr.rii-TyOffiizG»and piibH«|.eJ lif AuHutLit. Bto, IU*, 6Jr rlrnb. 

WALKER'S PRONOLNCINC OlCTICNARY OF THE ENCU5H LANGUAGE, 
adnihEcd [o ihe PccflCnt Blal* al IJl.'ratQre ni>d t^rlBner. B« B. H, StaruE, Aulhur nf 
"'rbciji-i Uiil I'mcLtH^r uf FLuruEluki,'' elc. 3iid Eilltlmt Teh wblrb afo i^ivv adil^.-^, an 
enlai^td El)- v LhWlr al ljidi-i; aitdaSupplrmcDli raDrHinlng QFarlv :i,ttm wariit nol iiLLludEti 
Id lliE ijrcTlniJi EJlHon ul Ebr DkL-lluiiarr- H'o. I5i. diftb. 

*,• Tbe SuijptrTiirikE, i<llb Ebr Etfmula^lraL |ndE<i. may be Eiad acpanlctr, iirii!*:^! Grf, levflil, 

WALKtvU'H FilONOLfNCLNG DlCTIO]VAav, EpiTaflUHdtif SntaH. Now Edllian. IBino. 
Jl. fed. e]al\L. 

WALKER (GEO. )-CHES5 STUDIES- 

CDUijjrlitbg llVm Gniri-i utikalJi PJujfil iliirllli lb? UlL HpU CcikUrji pFiienHnfCa OIllqBB 
CE>llrcLlDi] of ClHtilc-al bnd BrllliuiF Elp?.|iprnB oJ Cbrti f^hLII In «'rry irnf^ uf Ibi' Iibbi«, 
md fi'rmLli|{iDKbrjclDpiiidiaa^ ILrluri* ni? 1 1 By liear^r Wallitr. blcdlara U*d. lUi . Q^l acwcd. 

WAKD LAW. -DISCOURSES ON THE PRINCIPAL POJNT5 OF THE SOCINIAN 
CONTHUVEnsy-lbrUuhlTol(;4iil,4ndlhc'frinkf^i»[E''n'in>irlJir^Di]bc«[J— Lb4:bLi|»rfiii0 
DLvinhy of Jrau^ CbrlRE— ■!■? l>LP:^li-Llir Q* llir Ala Ii« m i^ Itl - the CIlHlIku UbailGLdr, ala. 
Bf lEitph Wanll-«4 UpP. blliEdmiw. fiio.||i*.[]nib. 

WATERTON",— ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

CliltSy OTbltbnlitny. Elv Chnrku V^nltnan, Hiq.. 4iilli:rr ol 
Andca." Wllb "it An lobLariapb ji DribGAnlbor. mtiLji VlcWoT VPbEiq. 
foulieapSiD. Si. clQEb. 

SECOND SK1EIE.S. WllKCunriniiikll^it nf Mr- W-[rrra°'> AlltD^iLaDrapb}. Ndw EdtUDD,fup^ 
qTa.4llL ViffiLKlEabr 'J' Cr^'Wli'k, A.R.A. S,.Sit- Cioi^ 

WATTfl(A.A.l-LYRIC5 OF THE HEART, 

WLlb nOi'i pH^rrai. Q* Alorlf A. WaLls. 1 tl u klralr^d b, 40 blfbly-AiPJ-lLril Line En«ntla(ij 
{Tim iLir UiaijCNH oEmaiiy ol lU, en\\m-i>t M.-drri- i'*UHvtw, bj (In? b..-Ki KiLHi-nvi^rB □! Ebt agt. 
Square E'rirwii B'i>. pHt^rtd aniL cnibplliibfEl unl 'uriD'T ^i^^ |Er>pcra'i "llnTr "nnd " l^Drm>|" 
HIj. 04. bi>uda; or iirimi tiiiprir>iiuita, Ikti. bitnrdi | ipmoft b'larr IpllcrH^ irit Au*- •iuUu'tUifft 
Ipdlnpapartoulr ^^'^''PL" prUtlEd], [irkc uTof. [Al ntlitaBtlit. 

WfiBBTER.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 

Caukorlilnfl inrh anEiJcrla u air m'laE 1 mmrd tiU rif cc»Dnfctrii vtlh Hrjiilr1<i:rplngl a>, 
Tbt CHtutlrnclLnd "t I^uebhiI^ K'IIElc', wlllk ihc in^U.ii iJ \V4rinliii(> ValLlllaLlDH. hDd 
LlfbliEiL-lhi'm-A L]eiCrJ|ithiiII qE Eki? tai^ain BrELLl^uF FuMkiEurr^ vLlb Lh« pitrurp arib'tr 
blalriliill Ilt^EltB ol Aeri/ai.jM.Mc- e^i:- 'Lc "Qj Tbomaa VVrbHri'i. t'.G.S., e|r, j aiilaCrd 
- - - in*-afljl^Wonilcbla,«ta.cbiOi. 
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3d new woRCSi ere. pkimted for LONOMAN AKD CO. 

WKIL {DR. t— THE OSLE, THE KORAN, AND THE TALMUD; 

Of, Bkbllckl l^t'"^* Vf '^' HBtAulaaAii*! cdnpilfd fioai Arabic Sourr**. aiht (adpaifd 
■tit Jfvlib TrftHjIllinKr Jiy l>r-0. WrU, UtanrLAD of lb UBircntlr o# Btidflbetg, tie. 
TnHlaled friH ik' (trrmu, vilh ocnahtBiJ Nota. FHE SvD. Tf^fi'. rloE^, 

WESTWOOD J.OV— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN CLAS5IF1* 

CATION f)¥ iy»¥.CTSi fOuadrdoD EbaNalvnl Hltbluud COmpoBiidirLq OrnDlHliaael 
lifdtffnebirirBillfi. BtJ.O. WH(*u«d| F.L.3. *(c,atc. dc, ) ToU.ev»,wia HBB^nm 
LUulxUlDDi, Zl. 7r. rJolh. 

WiliTLRY.— THE APPLICATION OF GEOLOGY TO AGRrCULTURC 

And [Q lb' lAprvirenrql and V>|iiaEkDB a( hfoi ■- irith l^e N'tarr and Pri^crlin of 

7f . U. clDlh. 

WTLBERFf>RrE fW,)^A PRACTlCAt VIEW OF THE PREVAILING 

VELIGIItUJl SYSTEMS OF PROtESSED CHRISTIANS, ta Itc Hirhrr ud MiiMlf 
n>jii''t Id Ihii CDanlrr, nmlrmAnl wkiA Rnl Cfari^LiuiilT Bf WUDtm WilttertrMet, Eifi- 
H.P.fOr ihrCoBDlTor Vaihr Kc« EdttlWia, AvV, br bauda. l^u. -ii. U. cl«h. 

WILKIS^N,-^ CATECHISM OF CHURCH HISTORY IN GENERAL^ 

Tr-im ikr Ap«toHr \fr Eo rhc Pr«i»DT Tlmt. To whkh ii idded. b CaKchiui ot Enflitb 
rkarcb Hiilnrr J «tEh V 4dbi muy of priarlp*! ETe^n, la 1^ biDPolOncvl Orirt. Bflkr Fc*- 
ff.l'. U'(lklu«, A-l4.T>c9loBtnlTBlDraf CkclUBkuCoUefe, FdDtK«p Sag. b. dock. 

VILEINSOX(II.>-ENCIN£SOF WAR: 

Or HUUh^CbI ud EKp«ilHcaUilObuTTillaiu od AnrLvDl u<l H adara Wv|Ekt HubiDci 
Bad InplcHCDtii InrlDdlDf tb# MkBiifHilun ot GdH, OvapOvdrr, Bfld Svordi. Hltta 
BaBuk^DD DiDuc, Iron, ud 3U'I. Of Heir/ n'Ukluoa. H-B,A^,«lc. fro-b-dotk. 

WJLLia fN P>-DASHES AT UFE WITH A FREE PENCIL. 

Brli.r. Wmii»EH|..mkQror"F»r]lllBn bTlhc^'B; " "[>klbifiDrUT«taic,"rtr. 
it^.pwlS'D. »r.M.b«rdi, 

WlLLOL-GHBY(LAD¥)-A DTARY, 

Pqrpontnr lobebrfkcLAUV WlUiOUCHDT of I^KrUni«r Cbkllnl.t mbnriif HnC 
PtuMfrt M bcr DaTBntI? HIit^iT '■«> 1^36 W LMl. H fdUiOb. Squrt (baUra^ »». 
Bl-b«i4i: «i tai. boaodka vunH«t(B;rftrjrfO^ 

WINTER 'J W,)-THE HORSE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE: 

Or, r^ Dg f ett I on* aa bli ^nlDral and ticnrriil llulor', VincliM, CoDforaUiaD, Pacci, \^. 
SoondDtii, Subllng. Cuii'lllion, TrBlnliiB. «nd ^^Hmpz, Wpth a Oicrtl c>( VcinifttiT 
Fratlice- BjJ^H XV. Winirr, M,ll,C.T,S,L 8to- lOi. W. cktb. 

WOOD— A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON RAILROADS, 

And iDlfTlor CamraaBlfBllaD In GeBeral- conEuDlDf BBBrroD^ Expnl^FBU oa t\e Favnt 
Of Ihe JnpraTrd LDromillvr EneiBra, Bod Tihlfi at Ekr roDinrmllvG Coal el Coa-*rTmaer 
«n CuBvIa, Fliul*>T''> <"^ TurapLkr Pnadi. Kj Nicbolu Wood, Mmb. IBU. Cif. Ea|. rlr. 
Thtrd EdkllHjc. Ifra- ailt PUln aud Wc<<dt:u»^3Lt. (^ikik- 
WOODWARD.-^SSAYS, SERMONS, ETC, 

Bt ikr Rrv. Hrnr? Wnodmrd, A,H, fDrmcrVvl CDrpltCkruti CtAXtrrj Oiturd; Rrclor 
af FMk-rd,lbib»l>iUGTlG vICBAkrl- Fuorlb EdUkDB, 3 'oUr tSlvk- lb, clDlb. 

Bv K\e ramr Antkoii 

THR SHtlNAklkllTE: a S^Ti dI LccIbtfi ud ftGll<nl4U«D 1 1UaE"i >*- 3<oU-17nw. 
llr. cloib. VdL S, tcpaniFlr* «f, elMk. 

ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.SS' ERfBUfi AND TERROR. 

(TBdfi Ibe CoraaiBDd of Capl, Sir Japivt Clprk Hou. H.N. F,R R, 'liuiDB ihc -tui |U9, 
40,«l, 43,13. Pabllihcd bvAatkarilT at Ifap r«Til| CDnmliiiaacn aflkf Aomlnlif- EtfilcJ 
bvjDtaBHIcbirdiDa.U.D. F.R.S.rlf. LBDd JobjiEdvvdGnr, £flq. F,B.a, Puttl. t«XV. 
HDral4ta. vUk DDBTniiU cdIobtciJ Bod pluo PLalai, UU. Gicb, acvEd. 

•»■ To *ii*oa»^^tfrfrf ia »"o or**r<tf IfcWf ^orJi, 

2UMPT{PR0F.)— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATW LANCUACE- 

Bt C. G- ZDmpT, Fb. I>. ^totemvjr \a Ibr ' UnlTenHr. andUtnbnar (bt Aoral AndrnT nf 
E^rllD. TniDtlalfd from Ibe ^\ EdllloB of Ibe OTtginaT, uid Bdapted lorbc «h qI Enrllib 
SfBdFDlB, b< LcqphiWd SEbniti. Pb. O., Drclor ot Ihr Hlqb Srbool of Rdlnfaargh i *klb 
fipmciQijt AddlthoptJiad Cnrcctioatb; ik* Anlbor- Vcw coldoa. e*a. 14i. cLMh. 
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